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THE 
P R EF A C k. 


'HE preſent production is not a work of Ecideitg 
but of Truth. The remarks made by Rzazon, 
under the name of LuciDdor, would be infipid, were 
they barely confined to Elogiums. There is not a book 
of Geography, which, ſpeaking of the. different na- 
tions, does not tell us that ſome are ſlothful, others 
vindictive; ſome inconſtant, others artful, becauſe there 
is not one fingle nation on. earth that hath not ſome 
faults. Truth is generally found in the mid-way be- 
tween Panegyric and Satire. | 
Taz inhabitants of a country, and eſpecially thoſe 
of ſmall towns, would never have their native place 
mentioned, without great commendations: this is the 
effe of a miſtaken ſelf-love. But muſt commendations 
be laviſhly beſtowed, right or wrong, to humour the 
delicate feelings of Pride or Prejudice.—The language 
of Rzxason will ever be that of ſincerity. : | 
Tu particular aim of this work is to point out the 
manners and cuſtoms of different countries, as alſo the 
progreſs of the arts and ſciences, not by way of diſler- 
tation, but by flight touches. Brevity is a merit, eſpe. 
cially in a ſuperficial age; and beſides, a remark judi- 
ciouſly made, is often equal to a deſcription, Happy 
the Writer who ſays much in few words ! 

Tus greater part of books are of no uſe to the Rea - 
ders; men are attached to popular opinions, or na- 
tional prejudices, inſtead of adhering to Truth alone. 
A work is almoſt ever-condemned, or approved from 
prepoſſeſſion. Be of no country nor age,” faid Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, © and yo will form a ſound judg- 

ment 
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iv APPROBATION. 


1 Have read, by orders of my Lord Chancellor, a ma. 


* ment of what people will ſay concerning your parts, 
« your cuſtoms, and manners.” But men like to be flat- 
tered. Few are capable of being citizens of the world, 
when judgment is to be pronounced either againſt them- 
ſelves, or the cuſtoms of their own country. We freely 
fubſcribe to a judgment pronounced on a neighbouring 
nation, but will not acknowledge our own picture. 
It is the hiſtory of an ugly perſon, who accuſes the 
painter either of ignorance or infidelity. 
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' The following Approbation i prefixed to the French 
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ArPROBATION, 


4 nuſcript entitled: The Travel: of Reaſon in Europe. 
It is a ſuccin& repreſentation of the manners of Europe; 


it hath the advantage of exhibiting the great principles 


of Reaſon and ſound Policy, with a decent criticiſm 
Free from all bitterneſs, and therefore properly calcu- 


lated to inſtru and correct without giving offence, 


Paris, June the 24th, 1171. + GEN ET, 
Doctor of the Houſe and Society of the Sorbonne. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Toxxy. 


T was in the midſt of the n which 
exerciſe ſo tyrannic a ſway over us, that 
RE Aso undertook to pay us a viſit, and 

in the ſpring of the year 1769, ſhe executed 

the generous deſign. 

Lr me ſee,” faid ſhe, © if the lights I 
have imparted to the Europeans, as to that 
part of mankind for whom I have a diſtin- 
« guiſhed affection, are not obſcured, and if 
« they ſtill revere my laws.” She immediately 
aſſumed the ſtature and figure of an amiable - 
Philoſopher, ſach as Minerva appeared to the 
eyes of Telemachus,' and began her journey to- 
wards the empire of the Ottomans. 

'Hex' equipage was neither in the tattered 
condition of our hackney coaches, nor had it 
the elegance of our phaetons. It was a con- 
venient carriage, whereon was ſeen neither 
gilding nor varniſh. bk en 


The VRAVELS Turky. 

A SINGLE ſervant, whom ſhe confidered 

leis as a flave, than as an indigent friend, 

was the whole of her retinue.— REASON is 
neither vain nor tyrannical. 

Taz firſt countries Lucipos (that was the 

name REASON took) paſſed through, were 


23 


frightful deſerts. He there had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing an innocent old man, whom 


Deſpotiſm kept in chains. His name was Na- 
bal, and, on ſome clandeſtine informations 
againſt him, (the particulars of which he ne- 


ver knew) he had been condemned, thirty 
vears before, to live remote from his mit. 


or rather from the whole world. 
Taz Sultan nevertheleſs looked upon him- 
ſelf as the moſt clear-ſighted of Princes: but 


. how can a man be-undecaved, when he has 


no other Counſellors than crafty Courtiers, 
who encourage falſehood, - and drive away 
truth. —Innocence has only one voice, _ 
tice has a thouſand. 

EvERy body muſt have been moved to com- 


paſſion at the ſight of the venerable priſoner. 
Beſides a beard as white as ivory, which gave 


him the appearance of Candour itſelf, he was 
continually lifting up his eyes to heayen, and 
conjured it, in the warmeſt manner, to par- 
don his accuſers. “ All is for the beſt,” ſaid 
he, “and Providence has its deſigns in keep- 


* ing me thus in captivity. I was in 5 E. 


3» 


Turk y. of REASON. 3 
« liant poſt, which might at laſt have bliaded 


; „ me; here I have nothing to mind but my 


% ſoul, which it is impoſſible to enchain. 1 
e raiſe it above this body, which you behold 
« a captrve, and lead it through ſpaces a thou- 
fand times more [extenſive than all Turty. 
« THERE is neither priſon nor exile to an 
« elevated ſoul,” replied Lucimor; “ walls fall 
« down before a man, who looks upon the 
earth as an atom, and attends only to his 
« duty.” After quitting the virtuous Nabal, 
he ſpent above an hour in reflecting on the 
advantages of Wiſdom, which is found in 
every climate. 
© BEHOLD Wremen ” faid he, where, 
« according to appearances, a man was likely 
to find nothing but ignorance and barba- 
«*« riſm, and there I find a Sage worthy to go- 
« vern Kings. A noble example this! Why is 
it not known to thoſe proud Enthuſiaſts, 
h ho imagine there is no merit to be found, 
te but in their own country?” f 
Soon did ConsTANTINOPLE preſent itſelf to 
the eyes of our Philoſopher, but, though a 
raviſhing ſpectacle, it only recalled to his mind 
all the maſſacres and horrors we read in hiſ- 
tory, The exploits of. Conſtantine, and the 
ſhocking changes and revolutions brought 
about by Mabomet, were the only objects that 
B 2 fixed 


4 The TRAVELS Turky- 
fixed his attention. — A perſon that travels 
with reflection, joins the paſt to the preſent. 
SCARCE had he got into the city, but he 
conformed to the manners of the inhabitants. 
He was not heard to make a jeſt of their cuſ- 
toms, or to complain of their way of living. 
He contented himſelf with deploring, in ſe- 
cret, the ſlavery of the nation, and its igno- 
rance, the conſequence thereof, acknowledg- 


ing at the ſame time, that the good ſenſe of 


the Turks is leſs: clouded, than that of men 


who read to exceſs. We adopt the turn of 


mind of every body elſe, and loſe our own, 
when we are for knowing every thing. 


Tn frightful manner of approaching the N 


" Sultan terrified him. He ſaw nothing, but a 
degradation of human nature, both in the 
abject behaviour of the fubjects, and in the 
haughtineſs of the ſovereign. —< Theſe are 


6 ſtatues,” ſaid he to himſelf, « and not think- | 


60 z ing Beings. L 

HE perceived that the women, fo worthy 
of being beloved for their wit and agreeable 
converſation, were dear to the Maſulman: 
only on account of their beauty, and, in that, 


they offered an inſult to the ſex, inſtead of i 


honouring it. 
Tn1s he underſtood from a Circaſſi ian dam- 


zel, who had been ſacriſiced to the paſſion of 
2 2 0. « was (faid this young creature, 
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Turky. of REASON. 5 
« as beautiful as ſhe was modeſt) taken away, 
« when only eleven years old, to be the ſport 
« of all the capriciouſneſs and madneſs of one 
cc of the moſt unaccountable and moſt cruel 
« of men—He ſtifles me with careſſes, he kills 
© me with blows.” | | 
PrxoxXOUNCING theſe words, ſhe tore her 
hair, formed in beautiful treſſes by the Graces 
themſelves She afterwards added, (while a 
few tears, leſs like tears than drops of dew, 
bedewed her vermillion cheeks) that, * but 
e for her misfortune, ſhe had ſupported, by 


c the labour of her hands, a mother, whom 


« ſhe valued more than life, and had preſerved 
e an innocence, which, ſhe had been told, 
* was of greater worth than all the treaſures 
„of the world.” —Virtue is the growth of 
every country. 1 25 
Lucipor, while deeply affected with this 
recital, raiſed her ſpirits, and aſſured her, that 
all the efforts of men could never make us 
contract guilt againſt our inclination; that 
“ ſooner. or later heaven would deliver her 
* from her captivity.” | 
Tus oracle was verified a n days after. 


The Bahaw was ſtrangled for acts of injuf- 


tice, and the unfor.unate Circaſſian ſet at L 
berty. | 
Hex firſt ſteps led her to Lucipes, /who, 
inſtead of abuſing her charms and misfortune, 

| B 3 ſent 
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ſent her off to her mother, after giving her a 
few pieces of gold, ſome advice relative to 
her ſituation, and recommending her to a 
Captain who was ready to ſet ſail. 

Tax ſhip was already at a diſtance, and 
there were ſeen, in the midſt of the waves, 
hands, whiter than alabaſter, raiſed towards 
heaven, ſeeming to ſolicit it to pour down its 
gifts on ſo generous a benefactor —Gratitude 
is more the work of the heart, than of edu- 


cation. 


Lucido ſpent the day in reliſhing the plea- 
ſure which we always find in performing a 
good action, and the next day had a diſcourſe 
with the Vizir, on the polity and manners of 
the country, This Miniſter, an able man, 
owned to him, that © ſome prejudices, which 
& had taken root in the mind of the nation, 


* hindered the government from preventing 


„ plagues and fires; that the ſoftneſs, which 
* enervated the troops, was the grave of bra- 
c very; that they dragged with them in the 


army a luxury incompatible with marches 


and combats; and that to make their Offi- 
& cers good Soldiers, either Pruſſian Comman- 
ders muſt come and form them, or that 
* they themſelves muſt go and take leſſons 

from Foreigners. 
« Wax 1s not now carried on,“ ſaid he; ag 
it was fifty years ago; and we have no 
other 


F 
D 


expences. 


Ruſſia. of REAS O 
ce other but the antient pune the ſure way 
ce to be ever beaten.” 

Lvcipos, charmed with the juſtneſs of theſe 
reflections, aſked him, if he did not think that 
Deſpotiſm ſtupified the ſoul, and reduced it to 
the ſtate of brutes? But all the good ſenſe of 
the Ottoman did not carry him ſo far as that: 
He had like to have been in a paſſion. 

Mx ever pay, ſome way or other, a tri- 
bute to human nature. 


CHAPTER U. 


He goes to RUSSIA. 


ETERSBURGH appeared in his eyes a city 
built after the model of Vienna and Paris, 
except that the greater part of the houſes 
were not ſo convenient as ours. 

HE was introduced to the greateſt Lords: 
they are of caſy acceſs. He remarked that'the 
conveniences of life were much leſs known 
among them than pomp and grandeur ; that 
they enjoyed the ſuperfluous, while the ne- 
ceſſary was wanting; in a word, that what 
was within, did not anſwer the magnificence 


without —Men rarely 1 juſtly their 
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ſent her off to her mother, after giving her a 
few pieces of gold, ſome advice relative to 
her ſituation, and recommending her to a 
Captain who was ready to ſet fail. 

Tus ſhip was already at a diſtance, and 

there were ſeen, in the midſt of the waves, 
hands, whiter than alabaſter, raiſed towards 
heaven, ſeeming to ſolicit it to pour down its 
gifts on ſo generous a benefactor —Gratitude 
1s more the work of the heart, than of edu- 
cation. 
Lucido ſpent the day in reliſhing the plea- 
ſure which we always find in performing a | 
good action, and the next day had a diſcourſe ? 
with the Vizir, on the polity and manners of 
the country. This Miniſter, an able man, 
owned to him, that © ſome prejudices, which 
had taken root in the mind of the nation, 
* hindered the government from preventing 
„ plagues and fires; that the ſoftneſs, which 
e enervated the troops, was the grave of bra- 
very; that they dragged with them in the 
s army a luxury incompatible with marches 
% and combats; and that to make their Offi- 
& cers good Soldiers, either Pruſſian Comman- 
ders muſt come and form them, or that 
they themſelves muſt go and take leſſons 
from Foreigners. 

« Wax is not now carried on,” ſaid he, ag 
it was fifty years ago; and we have no 

other 
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« other but the antient method; the ſure way 
0 to be ever beaten.” 
4 Lvcipor, charmed with the juſtneſs of theſe 
reflections, aſked him, if he did not think that 
Deſpetiſm ſtupiſied the ſoul, and reduced it to 
the ſtate of brutes? But all the good ſenſe of 
the Ottoman did not carry him ſo far as that: 
He had like to have been in a paſſion, 

Men ever pay, ſome way or other, a tri- 
bute to human nature, 


f CHAPTER I. 


He goes to RUSSIA. 


1 appeared in his eyes a city 
ö built after tlie model of Vienna and Paris, 
except that the greater part of the houſes 
were not ſo convenient as ours. 

Hz was introduced to the greateſt Lords: 
they are of caſy acceſs. He remarked that the 
conveniences of life were much leſs known 
among them than pomp and grandeur ; that 
they enjoyed the ſuperfluous, while the ne- 
ceſſary was wanting; in a word, that what 
was within, did not anſwer the magnificence 
without —Men rarely e juſtly their 
expences. 
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- Tax company of the Ruſſians greatly pleaſed 
our Philoſopher. He found in his intercourſe 
with them that juſtneſs and ſagacity, which 
conſtitute the man of ſenſe, and ſaw, that 
though they were created only in the time of 
PETER THE GREAT, they were already on a 


Jevel with the moſt cultivated and poliſhed 


nations. 
Tux were entirely taken up with the war 


againſt the Turks, and he could have wiſhed, ? 
that they had had nothing to attend to but 
peace. He foreſaw that all this would end 
only in maſſacres and horrors, and that each 
of the belligerent powers (according to the 
uſual event of mot wars) would at laſt re- 
turn home exhauſted both of. ſtrength and 
money —Peace would be laſting, would men 
but calculate before they broke it. 
- Lecipor did not conſine himſelf to theſe 
reflections. He wanted to know the true mo- 
tive which put the Ruſſians on action, and he 
thought he diſcovered, that the only real 
cauſe for which they began the war, was to 
exerciſe themſelves in the art of fighting, and 
handling their arms in a proper manner: but 
circumſtances led them farther than they had 
foreſeen, and at laſt they fought merely for 
honour. | | 
Tut profeſſion of arms is a trade which 


mult be "_ followed, Men grow ruſty by 
wel 
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well as their guns, if they remain inactive. The 
reaſon why the Turks are generally beaten, 
is becauſe they ſeldom fight. 

Tas new Code of Laws (the immortal work 
of the reigning Empreſs) excited his atten- 
tion. He every where found in it traces of 
wiſdom and genius. Happy, cried he, © this 
„ people, if their manners correſpond with 
* their laws!” But he apprehended they 
would carry too far the love of expence, and 
that luxury would at laſt impoveriſh the na- 
tion. The diſtance between precepts and their 
execution is great. 

Arrkx viſiting Peterſburgh, he went to 
Moscow, an immenſe city, where nothing is 
wanting, except a police and inhabitants, but 
where are found men of erudition. The ſo- 
cieties of men of literature, ſet up in Ruffia, 
had a well-deſerved, reputation; he ſaw them 
himfelf, and could not refuſe them his ſuf- 
frage.—There is nothing like the maſter's eye. 

He could have wiſhed, that when Peter 
the Great ſtripped the Patriarch of Mo/cow of 
his too abſolute authority, he had, at the 
ſame time, provided for the inſtruction of the 
Clergy. Excepting a few Greek Biſhops, who 
as Monks of St. Baſil, have ſome learning, 
the Prieſts of the country, vulgarly called 
Popat, are enveloped in the thickeſt darkneſs, 


Th ey place St. Nicolas almoſt above God him» 
ſelf, 


A 
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ſelf, and maintain, as an article of faith, al 


„Sculpture in Churches is a manifeſt viola- 
e tion of the firſt commandment, becauſe it 


« is there forbidden to make any graven images 
© to adore them; and, on the other hand 
e that Paintings are very lawful.” —Ignorance 
was ever the mother of Superſtition. 
 S1BER14, that land of Exile, where ſo many 
unfortunate men pine away, could not eſcape 
the fight of Lucinox. He went thither with 
ſpeed: but what a proſpect! Nothing is ſeen 
in Siberia but frightful deſerts, where orders 
iſſued from Court confine poor wretches, who 
were Either to be puniſhed or ſacrificed. They 
there live at a diſtance from one another with- 
out the leaſt communication. | 
_ Hs viſited almoſt every one of the Exiles; 
and during that long and troubleſome journey 
he picked up nothing but ſobs and groans. 
Here was a Lord, who ſaw himſelf buried in 
a den with no other companion, but Deſpair ; 
there a Courtier, who had lived in the greateſt 
credit, and could not learn the mee of his 
wife and children. 

« IT looks,” ſaid all theſe anforturbie men, 
« as if this wretched country made no part 
of the univerſe: there is no more inter- 
tc courſe here with the living, than with the 
« dead. We ſee nothing but ſnow, and the 
“ foot-ſteps of wild beaſts.” _ 

War 
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Wuarx ſtill more affected ene was the 
ſight of a young Officer, of eight and twenty 
years of age, and who, for uſing ſome indiſ- 
creet expreſſions with reſpect to a Miniſter, 
had been there two and twenty months. His 
noble and graceful countenance announced a 
fine ſoul, his eyes bathed in tears expreſſed 
his uneaſineſs of mind. He had contrived a 
ſort of grotto, the walls of which he hung 
with images of death, by way of tapiſtry. 
Theſe images, made of clay with his own 
hands, comforted him by the proſpect of his 
laſt end. © It is,” faid he, © the only hope I 
e have remaining, and I endeav our to ſs 
* my. happineſs of it. 

„ NEVERTHELESS,” added E 6 amiable 
66 traveller, whoever thou be, who comeſt hi- 
« ther to ſee men buried alive, ſhouldſt thou 
ever return to Peterſburgh, employ thy cre- 
dit or thy tears to repreſent. our ſufferings 
« to the Empreſs. They muſt certainly con- 
« ceal from her what a horrid country this is, 
« but which would be ſupportable, could the 
&« Exiles at leaſt only meet together, and make 
« common ſtock of their ſufferings: it would 
ebe an advantage to the country and to our- 
« ſelves. By uniting our ſtrength, our know- 
edge, our activity, we might fertiliſe theſe 
« deſerts, and the empire would reap the ad- 
vantage of it, But that would be a mw 
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cc of humanity, and our modes of pumiſhment 
ce muſt be barbarous, as if it were not enough 


ce to drag us from our poſſeſſions, « our families, 3 


« our employments ! x. 
« Alas!” continued he, © I am ſtill more 


ce unhappy than another, as I have travelled 
e in foreign countries, and lived fix months 
te at Paris, an enchanting place, the remem- 
« brance of which only ſerves to increaſe my 
« misfortune.” 

He concluded by aſking me,“ whether it 
« were Monday or Tueſday: He had loſt the 


count of the days. His taking leave pierced | 
'Lucipor to the heart. He accompanied it 


with whatever is moſt affecting in grief. 
HE ſeemed however to receive ſome com- 
fort, when our Philoſopher told him, that 
& life, was no more than an inſtant; that the 
6 moinent it cloſed, all became chant; that 
« nothing rendered ſufferings ſupportable, but 
« a good uſe of them; that the ſight of hea- 


« yen was the beſt proſpect for calming un- 


« eafineſs of mind. 


Wren he ſaw him ſomewhat eaſter, he ij 


flipped away, took the road of Tobol/fko, the 
capital of Siberia, and arrived again at PE- 
TERSBURGH. On the road he was ſhewn the 
Hermitage of the famous Prince Menzikef, 
who, from a Paſtry-cook's apprentice, be- 
came, under Peter the Great, General of the 
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4 Army and Prime Miniſter, and who, for the 


ill uſe he made of his credit and authority, 
was baniſhed to Tatouſta. He lighted to viſit 
this memorable ſolitude; went through it with 
a feeling of admiration and grief, the rather 
becauſe Menzitsf expiated his fault by his tears, 
and ended his courſe with becoming a moſt 
zealous diſciple of REasoN. 


Ar ſome diſtance from thence Lucipo diſ- 
covered the place, where Count Munich, du- 
ring his long exile, followed the trade of a 
Labourer and Gardener, and left the ſpade 
and plough to return triumphantly to Court. 
—9Some men are born for what is extraordi- 
nary. 
 ScARCE had our traveller ſeen Peterſburgh 
for the ſecond time, before he had a ſecret in- 
terview with the Miniſters. He told them 
frankly that “ Slavery ought to be aboliſhed 
in Kya; that the country would never be 
* more than half civilized, till men enjoyed 
their liberty; that the rigour of the baniſh- 
* ment inflicted on the guilty was worſe than 
« death itſelf; that pains ought to be taken 
* to prevent for ever an empire, ſo extenſive, 
continuing to be the theatre of horrors and 
* revolutions; laſtly, that they could not but 
* know, that Deſpotiſin was ever the next neigh- 
ce bour to Anarchy.” They owned all he ſaid 
to be true; but it was the bell in the fable, 

C which 
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He paſ through Livoxta, and viſits POLAND. : 


tance from one another, that they cannot com- 


is with knowledge as with fire: it muſt be 4 


—— — 


14 The TRAvELs Courland. 
which none of the rats durſt put about the 
cat's neck. The conſtitution of ſtates are not 
eaſily modelled anew. 

He was aſtoniſhed that after ſo many a- 
mendments of the Calendar, and eſpecially 
after the example ſet them by England, they 
ſtill tuck to the old one.— An ancient cuſtom 
is ever a law almoſt with all men. | 
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CHAPTER III. 


EVER was ſo diſcreet and judicious a 
traveller ſeen. He expreſſed himſelf in 
the moſt accurate manner, his behaviour was 
moderate, nothing eſcaped his obſervation. 

Hz found in Livoxia ſome Lords, Who 
have had learning, but they live at ſuch a diſ- 


municate their thoughts and reflections.— It 


fed, or it dies away.“ 5 

HE turned out of his way to ſee CouxLANp, 
without reaping any other advantage, than 
that of finding by chance a few men of litera- 
ture. —The ſoil is there fooner cultivated | 1 
than the mind. 4 
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He ſoon found himſelf in LI HUANTA, which 
has nothing remarkable, but its immenſe fo- 
reſts. It was there he ſaw, (in the midſt of 
the ſnow) a young man with ſilk ſtockings, 
trudging along, and humming an air. He 
ſuſpected him to be a Frenchman; nor was he 
miſtaken. He took a pleaſure in aſking him 
what chance had brought him to a country ſo 
diſtant from his own. 

« My ſtory is very plain and ſimple,” ſaid 
the elegant pilgrim. © 1 was a journeyman 
ce periwig-maker, when a Maſcovite Gentleman 
ce took me with him from Paris to Moſcow to 
e be his Valet-de-Chambre. Scarce had I ar- 
« rived there, when I found the greateſt mi- 
e ſery under the molt ſplendid outward ap- 
e pearance, I was obliged to live with fellow- 
e ſervants, who had neither ſhirts nor ſhoes 
* or ſtockings, nor any thing to eat, but 
what they could pilfer and ſteal. The ground 
& was their bed, and the whole of their toilet 
* conſiſted in combing their hair with their 
“fingers. There are particulars of domeſlic 
* ceconomy in the houſes of the Muſcovites, 


which appear incredible to the French, 


„ Tris determined me to return to Paris, 
„ where I had rather be a dog in the rue des 
* Bouchertes,* than have a palace at My/cow. 


* The Shambles, or Fleſh-market. 


C 2 I went 
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« went into a church before I ſet off, and Y 


“ confeſs, that I could have wiſhed to carry 1 


_ 
4 172 


« with me all the Saints in the different cha- 


« pels; ſo improperly did I think them placed 1 


in ſo naſty and ridiculous a country.” — 
There is none but a Frenchman who could 
have ſuch ideas. 


Tuis trifling adventure amuſed Lucipo. 


(Reasox can ſmile on proper occaſions.) He 
payed the Periwig-maker the value of his 


ſtory, and continued his journey. 


Tre firſt Lithuanians he met with con- 
vinced him that there was ſomething faulty | 


in the government of the country. They 
were ſo many miſerable wretches, who had 
leſs the appearance of men, than of ſpectres; 
and no other cauſe could be aſſigned for it, 
but their ſtate of vaſſalage. — Slavery is the 
parent of indigence. By deſtroying emula- 
tion, the ſources of agriculture and com- 
merce are choaked up. 

PolLAxp every where exhibits proofs of this 
melancholy truth: our Philoſopher found 
there knots of Jews, who carried on all the 
trade of the country. To accommodate tra- 
vellers, ſlables were converted into Inns, where 
men lay intermixt with beaſts: but even that 
was preferable to ſleeping in the ſtreets. 

AFTER running thro' the UR RAIN, (which 
he calls a paradiſe inhabited by 2 

e 
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n 
1 1 he came to LEOPOLD, which might be taken 
ry for a heap of ruins; and tliere it was he ex- 
4a. prefled his ſurpriſe, how they could give the 


d name of Towns to a multitude of villages loſt 
in mire; and diſapproved the fetters impoſed 
4 on the Republic under the pretext of Liberty, 
and which hinder it from acting and judging : 
I mean the /iberum Veto, by which the moſt in- 


b 2 ſignificant Gentleman can put a ſtop to the 
8 4 deliberations of the Senate. | 
3 Caxacov1a appeared to him a grave city, 

. 3 where the manners of the Germans are follow- 
ed; Vaxsovia an clegant city, where are co- 

1 pied the French faſhions. He viſited the great 
Lords, and found them affable and very ſenſi- 


ble; but that only increaſed his concern for 
the Palatine of CRACOVI4, whom the Rufrans 
had carried off. He was ſenſibly grieved that 
Poland had been deprived of ſo virtuous and 
enlightened a Senator, —Why is perſecution 
generally the reward of merit? 

Tut Colleges attracted the attention of Lu- 
cibok, and they were deſerving of it. The 
Newtonian Philoſophy was there taught, and 
intelligent maſters laboured with zeal in train- 
ing up excellent pupils. 

H ſpent ſome time in running over the 
annals of SonhiEs kf, and would often cry out: 
„Oh! the great King, had he not hearkened 
to the counſel of a ſelf. intereſted Queen, 
| C 3 * who 
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* who debaſed Royalty.” - One intriguing wo- 
man 1s enough to ruin an empire, 'The Sove- 
reign who makes himſelf her ſlave, generally 
becomes a Deſpot. 

He was very well pleaſed with the public 
Library, which enriches Varsovia, but was 
deeply concerned at not finding the Libranan 
there. Reaſons of ſtate kept him priſoner 
among the Ruftans; an event the more un- 
happy, as Joſeph Zaluſti, Biſhop of Kiovia, is 
a Prelate who knows all books, and Poland is 
indebted to him for the advantage of a noble 
collection. 


Wurd the war was mentioned, which 
brought forth ſo many confederacies through- 
out all the Palatinates, he was ſurpriſed, how, 
with ſo little diſcipline, and ſo ſmall a quan- 
tity of artillery, they could bring troops into 
the field, and march againſt a powerful enemy. 
But the ſingularity of the thing was, that the 
greater part of the Gentlemen who ſounded 
the alarm, and fought one another, did not 
know what ſet them on. It was every where 
given out, that the laws were violated ; and 
immediately every Gentleman mounts his 
horſe, and goes to war. 

Tuis was what a noble Lithuanian ſaid to 
Lucipos, when ſpoken to concerning his ar- 
Cour in going to fight: l am going to get 
© myſclf killed,” ſaid he,“ without knowing 

F whether 


1 Poland. of REASON. 19 
„whether the party 1 eſpouſe be right or 
2X <« wrong. The multitude drags me along, and 
„ heaven will decide, if I be in the right or 
* not.” — Courage engendered by enthuſiaſm 
is always raſhneſs. 

lz the mean time our Philoſopher, ſtill 
keeping incegnito, examined their manners and 
cuſtoms, and would the great Lords have 
hearkened to bim, he had introduced leſs 
of grandeur and more of convenience among 
them; and inſtead of that multitude of ſer- 
vants they keep in pay, and who die for 
hunger, they would have kept only a third 
part of the number, but well fed and clothed: 
he would have ſuppreſſed thoſe long and 
{ſumptuous dinners, which conſume time and 
deſtroy health; he would have eſtabliſhed a 
mode of adminiſtring juſtice, ſuch as would . 
have procured a prompt payment of debts to 
a neceſlitous creditor; he would have given a 
more extenſive authority to the King, though 
at the ſame time he would have aſſociated to 
him a Senate to nominate to the Palatinates 
and Saroſties; ſince it is an inconteſtable fact, 
that a King may do what he pleaſes, when he 
has all the places and dignities of the Republic 
at his diſpoſal. 

He at laſt, after well examining the forces 
and laws of Poland, drew this concluſion, that 

« it 
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« it was a Country which had many Sove- 
« reigns and no Authority.” 

SEVERAL of the Poles owned the juſtneſs of 
this reflection, and- eſpecially the Lady of the 
Palatine of ***X, a Lady as beautiful as learn- 
ed, and who had a long diſcourſe with our 
Philoſopher. Like a true Patriot, ſhe entered 
into a detail of the misfortunes of the country, 
« We want,” ſaid the, © among us that har- 
© mony proper to maintain order, and to do 
„ Food. With us, every one arrogates to him- 
e {elf a right of deciding, and of judging ac- 
„ cording to his caprice or paſſion. It was for- 
„ merly thought, that travelling would caſt 
“gur manners and cuſtoms in a new mould; 
but thoſe that were natural to us diſappear- 
« ed, to yield place to ſuch as are ridiculous, 
“% By becoming more polite, we become leſs 
« finzere. To purchaſe modes, we ſold our 
« yirtues; and generolity, which formerly was 
& our pecuhar lot, is now loſt in a frivolous 
luxury. We muſt now have gilt trappings, 
„ jewels, and debts, to be like the Pariſians. 
„We ſhould leave off eating, if we had not 
French Cooks.“ 

THERE was preſent an old Pole, brought 
up after the manner of the country : he raiſed 
his voice, and faid: “ I never wore velvet, 
* nor laced ruffles, nor had I any other orna- 
mental dreſs, than my ſabre and my muſ- 

" * taches; 
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„ taches: but I have ever kept my word, and 
„ fought nobly. Several of our Senators, who 
keep up to the old manners, will talk to 
s you in the ſame ſtrain. They will tell you, 
c that a head, which ſhews itſelf only by its 
forced curls, is commonly empty; and that 
„ there are more cold, inſenſible hearts under 
„ laced clothes, than under buffaloes' ſkins; 
« and that the ſource of our misfortune 1s, 
e that we are dazzled by a pretended wit, 
«© while we refuſe to hearken to Reason.” 

Lucipor ſmiled at the word, and owned, 
without difficulty, that “ men could never 
&« act rightly, but when they acted in a ra- 
% tional manner; and that an excellent re- 
* formation would be brought about in the 
ce univerſe, if good Senſe had ſway enough to 
ce be choſen the Reformer.” 

I muſt however own;” ſaid the Palatine's 
Lady, “that notwithſtanding all our misfor- 

tunes, ours is ſtill the country, where huſ- 

a bands are the moſt faithful, wives the moſt 
X < ſubmiſſive, and children the moſt tractable; 
4 o that ſeveral other nations would gain by 
an exchange of manners with us.” 

Tax women in Poland, who have been civi- 
lized by education, are the moſt charming of 
their ſex. 

Oux Philoſopher was ſetting off, when he 


was told that the people in the neighbourhood 
were 
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were gathering together to ſee a corpſe, that 1 
they ſaid was a Vampire. He went to the 
place, and though he ſaw nothing but a man 
perfectly dead, without motion or life, and 
whoſe countenance only was red, ſome Monks 
aſſured him that he moved, and even cried 
out. —Such is the force of prejudice, where 
ſuperſtition is ſuffered to rule! The Poles are 
eaſily made to believe whatever the Monks 
pleaſe, as there is ſcarce a faraily that has not 
a Monk for its Counſellor. 

IT was in vain that Lucipox explained to 
them the cauſe of that ruddineſs which ſtruck 
them, and which was owing only to the qua- 
lity of the earth, in which the body had been 

- depoſited. Inſtead of hearkening to him, they 
treated him as a man void of religion, and had 
near ſtoned him.— It is the uſual anſwer Fana- 
ticiſm gives 

He very prudently withdrew, and found 

Nothing in his rout, but immenſe plains and 
foreſts of pines, which clearly ſhewed him, 
that Poland, ſo far from being well peopled, 
contains, at utmoſt, not above five million of 
inhabitants. And for this reaſon ſhe ſends out 
the greateſt part of her grain to purchaſe com- 
modities and money. Theſe are all her riches, 3 
if we add thereto the mines of ſalt at CRa- 
cov1a, and the aſhes of ſome certain ſorts of 


wood, called pot-a/5, uſed in different dyes. 
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Ir Lucipok met with no Robbers, it was: 
owing to the Poles agreeing among themſelves 
with as much difliculty to do evil, as to do 
good. 
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Fa vOoRABLE breeze, and a good veſſel, 

ſoon conveyed our judicious traveller to 
STOCKHOLM. His modeſt air was extremely 
plealing to the Swedes. Tho' they do not dreſs 
in a plain manner, they like it in others. They 
all along have had the beſt Soldiers among 
them. The Senate firſt of all drew his atten- 
tion, which, hke all other tribunals in the 
world, has its advantages and inconveniences 
but he owned that the vote allowed the Pea- 
ſants proved the wiſdom of the nation. God 
IX ſenſe ever deſerves reſpect, let the ſpeaker's 
carb be what it will. 

Is his opinion, which he however gave 
with the greateſt reſerve, there ought to be 
leſs altercation in the Senate, and more de- 
ference ſhewn to the King; but Liberty would 
not have found its account in that ; and its 
empire 
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24 The TRAVELS Poland. 
empire 1s known to conſiſt in independence. 


Neither CHRISTINA, nor ChARLES XII. were 


forgotten; the former for having enlightened 
the North, the latter for having ſet it on fire. 

Lucipor recalled ſeveral epochas of their 
reigns, and accuſed them of being too reſt- 


leſs. A lively imagination rarely ſympathizes, 


with the art of government. Phlegm is more 
requilite to guide men than genius. 

DEscaRTEs, who died in Sweden, was ſome- 
times the ſubject of diſcourſe. Our traveller 
obſerved of that Philoſopher, that, though 
he excluded a vacuum from the univerſe, he 
often left one in his writings; and that, while 
he enriched us with the hiſtory of the ſoul, he 
gave us only a romance of nature. 

Oxk day, when Lucipok was taking a walk 
among thoſe mines, the very deſcription of 
which terrifies, and whoſe abyſſes are the re- 
treat of criminals wiſely deſtined to labour, 
rather than to death, he met a Peaſant wor- 
thy to be mentioned. Proud of lis quality of 
a Swede, he would not have changed his con- 
dition with the higheſt rank. © Every where 
&« elſe,” ſaid he, © I ſhould be conſidered as an 
te object of contempt ; here I am hearkened 
* to, and make a part of the Senate, While 
the Societies for the Encouragement of Agri- 
© culture,” added he, « will not vouchſafe to 

© take 
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te take huſbandmen for affociates, they will 
e only make books, but the fields will not be 
e a bit the better cultivated : for ſuch as you 
« ſee me, Sir,“ ſaid he to Lucipor, “I have 
« read a little, and I have found that the ſheer 
< reaſon of the Clown was better than all the 
« ragouts of the men of wit.” 

Tars honeſt huſbandman was the head of 
a numerous family, into whoſe hearts he never- 
ceaſed to inculcate, that * the fineſt title of 
„ man was that of being an noxESH Man; and 
ce that the honour of having an immortal ſoul 
e was far above all dignities whatever.” 

He was conſulted in his village as the oracle 
of the place, and his virtues gained him even 
more reſpect than his good ſenſe. His wife 
preſented our Philoſopher with a rural repaſt; 
and he partook of it with more pleaſure than 
he would have felt at the moit ſplendid enter- 
tainment. The ſerenity which ſhone forth 
among the gueſts, brought to his remembrance 
the golden age. The father, the mother, the 
children enjoyed a happineſs nothing could 
impair: it was a confraternity of the happy. 
They had a ſmall domain, where, by dint of 
labour, they forced the ground to yield them 
its moſt valuable produce.—No treaſure can 
be compared with mediocnty : it leaves the 
ſoul in a calm, which it is far better to feel 


than to define. 
D Lu cipox 


The TRAVELS Denmark. 


Lucio ſuffered more in leaving the com- 
pany of theſe honeſt people, than he would 
in quitting the company of perſons, of the 
higheſt rank. He took leave of them in ſuch 
A manner, as expreſſed the full extent of. his 
eſteem and his regret.—A ſingle family of this 
ſtamp was worth, at leaſt, a whole ſociety of 
Cultivators. 

Txt Swedes, who for their amability have 
obtained the name of the little French, were 
very fond of our amiable traveller. Several 
of them accompanied him to the ſea- ſide; and 
there it was he made the elogium of the 
Queen, as of a Princeſs, who for her ge- 
nius juſtly merited to be a ſiſter of the King 
of Pruſſia, and had the happineſs of being 
the mother of the moſt accompliſhed Princes. 
They ſaluted and embraced: one another, and 
Lucipor ſoon found himſelf in the midſt of 
Cor ENHAGEN. 

He was charmed there to find a young Mo- 
narch, who had the maturity of old men, and 
whoſe underſtanding, formed by travelling 
and reading, will one day enlighten his domi- 
nions, He had ſeveral private interviews with. 
him, the reſult of which was, that pomp ought 
to be baniſhed DENMARK, as from a kingdom 
where it was dangerous; and that every ſtate 
ought to ſpend leſs than its revenue, and have 


ſums in reſerve. 
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Tat Miniſters appeared to Lucipok worthy 
of their employments : they ſerved their coun» 
try merely for the honour of ferving it —A 
glory the more eſtimable, as it is not very 
common. 

Ovuk Philoſopher went from the court to 
the city : that is the way to know the man- 
ners and character of a nation. The know- 
ledge of men demands the knowledge of many 
particulars relating to them. He who has feen 
only the great ones, has ſeldom diſcovered 
any thing but diſſimulation : the little ones 
ſhew themſelves more eafily. 

Tak Danes, according to Lucipor's ac- 
count, forget what they are, in order to ap- 
pear Germans. This gives them a conſtrained 
air, the more improper in them, as they could 
not but be gainers by being known. 

Tur are taken up with agriculture and 
commerce, as with two objects hitherto ne- 
glected, but which are the ſupport of a ſtate; 
and theſe they apply to by acting, not by wri- 
ting pamphlets, which generally ſerve only 
for the amuſement of ſuch as have nothing 
to do. | 
Sou young men lately returned from Paris, 
took great pains to bring the affected airs of 
our Petits- Maitres into repute, but their ſcheme 
did not take, The Dane, in ſpite of himſelf, 
DF: :: comes 
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comes back to his ſerious turn of mind. — 
Good ſenſe cannot bear what 1s frivolous. 

Taz arts had admirers, and the government 
laboured to increaſe their numbers. In the 
royal palaces were ſeen ſome maſter-pieces of 
work by Daniſh hands: theſe palaces, though 
not magnificent, preſent to the eye ſeveral 
great beauties : but, as a man of the country 
juſtly obſerves, every kingdom, which ex- 
cludes the practice of the Roman-Catholic re- 
ligion, as it has no intercourſe with Rome, is 
commonly unprovided of good artiſts. To 
form the taſte, a correſpondence muſt be kept 
up with that capital: Ruſſia itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding its Academies, feels that privation. 
Tux Colleges at Copenhagen were well kept 

up; but Pedantry prevailed too much. Stu- 
dies never ſucceed, but when purſued with 
cheerfulneſs and life. 

Suck were the thoughts of our Philoſopher, 
who left Denmark, after having ſcrupulouſly 
remarked the phyſical and the moral, and de- 
claring that nothing was of greater importance 
to that country, than an alliance with powers 
reſpectable for their ſtrength and prudence, 
ſince an agreement, raſhly entered upon, 
might involve it in the greateſt misfortunes, 
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CHAPTER V. 
Ile fees Prvss1a and Sæxoxx. 


EASON knows the value of time, and 

never lofes a minute. Lucipok paſſed 

rapidly from Ha MBuRGH (an interefting town) 
to BERLIN. | 

Tus King was the firſt who perceived the 
amiable traveller, and {ſpoke to him —It was 
the effe& of ſympathy. 

Tay had a long diſcourſe together con- 
cerning the beſt adminiſtration of a ſtate; and 
perfectly agreed in every point. It ſeemed as 
if the Monarch gueſſed who Lucibor was: 
he has a piercing eye. They both owned that 
regard was to be had to climates, ufages, laws 
and circumſtances; but that there were prac- 
tices common to all countries and all ages, 
ſuch, for example, as not always to aim at the 
beſt, for fear of changing too often; to make 
the ordinances plain, inſtead of multiplying 
them; to give a continual activity to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; to regulate the luxury 
of a ſtate by its extent and revenue ; to fix 
the price of bread, as well as that of money, 
in an irrevocable manner, ſince there is no- 
thing more valuable to man, than what forms 
his ſubſiſtence; to keep up military diſcipline 
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in its full vigour.—A love of order conſtitutes 
the happineſs of a people. 

Tre King himſelf ſhewed Lucipok his Li- 
brary. It was enriched with the Monarch's 
own obſervations. There were a great many 
intereſting books, the value of which he had 
increaſed by important notes ſtamped with the 
mark of genius, 

Dom PerxNETTI, a Benedictine Monk of 
the Congregation of St. Maur, exerciſed the 
function of Librarian; he was a proof to all 
ſtrangers, -that the Ling of Pruſſia had no pre- 
judice againſt any claſs of mankind ; that it 
was indifferent to him, whether a perſon was 
a Monk or a Layman, provided he was a man 
of merit; and that 'none but thoſe of weak 
intellects would deſpiſe a man merely becauſe. 
he wore a cowl, 

OzDErs were given to let Lucipos ſee 
whatever -might _excite his curioſity. The 
ſciences and men of learning held a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank. They were revered like tu- 
telar Deities, whoſe influence renders the ſoul 
prolific and elevated. The manufactures flou- 
riſhed without prejudice to agriculture ; com- 


_merce kept up a happy circulation, the artifi- 


cers procured an eaſy maintenance.—The art 

of governing may be called an harmonic ſci- 

ence. 
BERLIN 
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BERLIN is a city extremely populous. No 
one is impoveriſhed by taxes, nor do the ex- 
pences of the court enrich any of the cour- 
tiers. Temperance ſubſiſts by means of a wiſe 
economy. The eye of the Sovereign declares 
war againſt whatever bears the name of pro- 
fuſion, FC: 
. NeveRTHELESs, as it is impoſſible that any 
adminiſtration ſhould be totally exempt from 
faults, an oflicer, whoſe bravery had expoſed 
him to all the rigour of battles, complained 
to our traveller, that neither the nobility nor 
common people were ſufficiently free. 

« I sERvE my Prince,” ſaid he, © with the 
ce preateſt zeal, and the warmeſt affection: he 
„ knows me, as well as he does every one of 
ce his officers, nor does he doubt the truth of 
«© my aſſertion; but, notwithſtanding I fo 
„ much admire his talents and valour, I can- 
not but own that it is a hardſhip for a ci- 
ce tizen to ſee himſelf enliſted for a ſoldier, 
« from the moment he knows himſelf, A 
« government ought to have more of the civil 
„ than of the military in it; the principal 
« view of men never was either to kill or be 
« killed. I fear neither fire nor ſword: I am 
“covered with wounds, yet, this moment, 
« would I cheerfully go to the trenches, did 
« my duty call me thither. But is there no 
< poſſibility of being leſs taken up with war 

| and 
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« and what relates to it, without extinguiſh- 
« ing valour? Men by cuſtom inſenſibly be- 
&« come cruel, whereas nothing is ſo valuable 
« as humanity.” 

Lucipok contented himſelt with hearing 
him. REason neither condemns nor approves, - 
but with the greateſt circumſpection. 

He was preſent at a review. Never had 
he ſeen arms handled with ſuch dexterity. 
The King was the foul of this brilliant exer- 
ciſe. He went every where among the ranks, 
told the common men what to do, called to 
them by their names, encouraged them by his 
example, and knew how to keep them in order 
by his firmneſs. =He is an equitable Prince, 
but has fcarce any notion of a venial fault. 

SEVERAL regiments drawn up together 
ſeemed to be only one man. The time, move- 
ment, and geſture of the whole was one and 
and the ſame: the quickneſs of the evolutions 
were like flaſhes of lightning. 

Ir this be not practicable on a day of battle, 
it is at leaſt a fine fight, and contributes to 
keep up ſuppleneſs and agility. 

TRERE were neither Poets nor Natural Phi- 
loſophers at Berlin or at Poſdam, as heretofore; 
but there was peace. 

Loe1pox ſet off, after making a journal of 
what he had feen; which was really worth 


his while : and if he ran not out in elogiums 
on 
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on the Sovereign or his government, it was 
becauſe REAsoN is not fond of paying compli- 
ments. 

He went through SiLES1A, whoſe fields 
and manufactures point out its riches; and he 
found in BESLAw [a city ſo often taken and 
retaken in the laſt war] Merchants both ſen- 
ſible and very opulent. 

Saxony became a freſh object to our ami- 
able Philoſopher. The country itſelf is inte- 
reſting, and was well governed. The young 
Prince had able and virtuous men placed a- 
bout him, who can give him no other than 

counſel. 

Tux laſt war, the marks of which are ſeen 
on the walls and buildings of DREsDoExN, made 
Lucio judge that the reſidences of Sove- 
reigns ought never to be fortified. A Prince 
had much better retire, if he be not in a con- 
dition to defend himſelf, than to ſee his own 
city become a prey to the flames, and his moſt 
magnificent furniture a booty to the enemy. 
—Some loſſes of that kind can never be re- 
paired. 

Wir a little Jeſs pride the Saxons would 
be coimplete men —The Elbe has ſomething 
of the Garonne. , 

Leiesic, where is held the fineſt fair in 
Europe, had ſome men of erudition in it, and 


its Bookſellers, men of knowledge in their 
trade» 
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trade, were provided of excellent books, tho? 
diſgraced indeed by all thoſe ridiculous and 
pitiful pamphlets, which are in credit with 
lioentiouſneſs, and are the produce of hunger. 
—To ſpread abroad bad books is retailing poi- 
ſon. The heart of man is, of itſelf, but too 
corrupted; this everv man knows more or leſs 
from his own experience. 


AU NN BAA 
CHAPTER VI. 


He arrives at VIENNA, 


IENNA could not be an indifferent ob- 

je& to Lucibox, That city itſelf has 
been the theatre of ſeveral events, and the 
ExcyxtEss-Quten who governs it, alone de- 
ſerves the greateſt attention, 

H was admitted to an audience with a fa- 
cility, which would have ſurpriſed him, had 
he not known that MARIA-TERESA was equal- 
ly affable and bencficent. She every day makes 
ſome body happy, better pleaſed with having 
poured forth liberalities, than to have gained 
victories: She is a tender mother, who ſees 
no other than children in her ſubjects. 

Our Philoſopher, from what ſhe ſaid to 


him, preferred her much above Queen Eliza- 
beth. 
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beth, He was charmed to learn that ſhe regu- 
larly roſe every morning at five o'clock, and 
that ſhe never loſt a ſingle minute in the 
longeſt day : that ſhe kept an eye over the 
_ Clergy, the Magiſtracy, the Nobility, and all 
the Citizens with an indefatigable zeal, and 
that the multiplicity of the moſt minute de- 
tails, never made her loſe ſight of the greater 
objects ſhe had in view. 

No ſubject was debarred an audience, no 
petition rejected. This great Princeſs, who 
may be juſtly called a Xing, as majeſtic on 
public occaſions, and thoſe ceremonies which 
require ſplendor, as ſhe is plain in her ordi- 
nary exterior, has no other uſual attendants 
than her own virtue. Monarchs cannot have 
a finer guard; but the manner in which ſhe 
educated her auguſt family, crowned all her 
other rare qualities. She herſelf had preſided 
over ſo important an education, and had ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well therein, that her greatneſs of 
ſoul has paſſed to all her children: they will 
make her live anew on the different thrones 
on which heaven has placed them: and how 
great muſt be the advantages that will thence 
accrue to Europe / 

Luc ipox, at the ſight of theſe wondary 
never walked out without his pencil. He-was 
conſtantly, writing, and in his pocket book were 
theſe words: The HI Rr 26: of Hun-- 
„ ART 
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GAR neither hearkens to prejudice nor pre- 
“ poſſeſſion. Her piety is maſculine like her 
“courage, and her reign is ſo wonderful, that 
fable itſelf can add nothing to it.“ | 

War a fatisfaction to Reason, to ſee its 
lights ſo well improved, its counſels fo punc- 
tually executed | 

Ir was not ſuſpected at VIENNA, that the 
unknown traveller, who appeared no more 
than an ordinary ſtranger, had ſo much influ- 
ence'over the mode of government, 

In the mean time the Auſtrian Nobility, 
though very high and lofty, gave him a gra- 
cious reception. He was invited to the moſt 
ſumptuous dinners. The entertainments at 
Vienna arc magnificent ; ; there is a profuſion | 
of the moſt excellent wines, without excepting 
even Tokai. -The Ladies make a grand appear- 
ance, ſpeak French the ſame as at Paris, and 
dreſs in high taſte. | 

Lvcipok could have wiſhed that the Nobi- 
lity. had not been divided into three claſſes ; 
that ſome Etzquettes had been ſuppreſſed; in a 
word, that there had been leſs haughtineſs and 
more -cordiality among them.—There is no 
openneſs of heart wherever there is pride. 

Tu Finances were adminiſtred with pru- 
dence, and the fortunes made by thoſe who 
had the management of them, excited no mur- 


murs in the nation. The government knew 
| how 
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how to tax them.—Every thing is in order, 
when a Sovereign is capable of reigning. 

Tax Aulic-Council merited, for its wiſdom- 
and immutability, the admiration of our tra- 
veller. He found there none of thoſe whim- 
ſical changes, thoſe alternatives of good and 
bad, better and worſe, which render a ſtate as 
unfixed as mercury. Every Miniſter 1s obliged 
to conform to certain wiſe regulations, which 
never vary any more than the courſe of the 
ſun.—Nothing equals the cool temper of the 
Auſtrian family in the art of good government. 

Txt Emperor had frequent converſations 
with Lucipor; he ſhewed himſelf like a Prince, 
who is one day to perform great actions, but 
who never will ſeparate valour from humanity. 

Tax encouragement {ſo liberally granted to 
the military ſchools, as well as the colleges, 
by means of recompenſes and elogiums, pro- 
duced a wonderful effect. Emulation rouſed 
the intellectual faculties, and light was ſeen to 
break forth. The Teręſian College is a moſt ex- 
cellent model for all the ſchools of the uni- 
verſe. All this made our traveller conjecture, 
that the eyes of government would be opened 
with regard to the neceſſity of allowing the com- 
manders of armies to give battle, when occaſion 
offered, without waiting for preciſe orders; that 
the ſilk manufactures would be rendered morẽ 
ſolid and flouriſhing; that the cuſtom-houſe 

| E duties 
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duties would be lowered; that the tax, pay- 
able every time a perſon comes into the city 
after ſun-ſet would be aboliſhed ; that the 
ſquares and houſes, whoſe aſpect is at preſent 
Gothic and gloomy, would be embelliſhed ; 
laſtly, that neat and commodious Inns would 
be ſet up. 

NrakLr throughout all Germany people fleep 
between two feather-beds; without any cur- | 
tains, and their eating is deteſtable. It is the 
cuſtom of the public houſes, and it will con- 
tinue a long while. The celebrated Van Swik- 
TEN, the pupil and commentator of the im- 
mortal BoERHAVE, could not eſcape the admi- 
ration of Lucipor, notwithftanding the plain- 
neſs of his appearance. He was the very ſoul 
of the ſchools, and of all the operations which 
relate to the ſciences and the arts. One great 
man ts ſufficient to convey light into the minds 
of all. 

A par of Gala enabled our Philoſopher to 
ſce at one ſight all the Grandees of the coun- 
try. They would be amiable, were they lets 
ceremonious. The Court then appeared in its 
greateſt laſtre, and Lu cipox judged the Galas, 
which in France are conſidered as flaviſh ZEt:- 
quettes, a wiſe contrivance to render Princes 
acceſſible, and to bring them acquainted with 
the Nobility and Officers. 

; Leco 
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Lucipok went not to the Coffee-houſe; it 
is a ſort of indecency at Vienna to be ſeen 
there. 

Tur ſanctuary which the ſciences have in 
this city, was frequently viſited by our re- 
ſpectable traveller. It is one of the fineſt Li- 
braries in the world, both for the books it 
contains, and the building itſelf. He found 
there ſome valuable manuſcripts, from which 
he made extracts —REeasown turns every thing 
to its advantage. 

_ From Auſtria he went to HUNGARY, where 
he found more bravery than learning, though 
all, even to the Oſtlers and Stable-boys, ſpeak 
Latin. He was often preſſed to drink of that 
excellent wine, which is almoſt the Divinity 
of the place; but his ſobriety barely allowed 
him to taſte it.“ See,” ſays an old Officer, 
ſhewing him his vines, what it is that whets 
« our courage and warms our hearts, and 
„and where the brave Poles every year come 
* to drink that which keeps up in them a love 
of frankneſs and liberty. They parade in 
the cellars, where they place our wines, and 
« ſome they have kept for above a hundred 
years, leaving ſo delightful an inheritance 
eto their deſcendants,” 

From Hungary Lucipok went to TrRANSYL» 
VANIA, where he ſaw ſome good ſoldiers. As 
to CROATIA, it preſented to him no other ad- 
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vantage than that of cheap living. The man- 
ners there are not very delicate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


He paſſes through Bavaria, and ſome other 


ELECTORATEs. 


FTER he had viſited Moravia, a coun- 

try remarkable for its fertility and fine 
roads, and made his remarks on Boxemra, fa- 
mous for its wars and capital, wherein is found 
a Nobility as ſociable as diſtinguiſhed, he went 
to .Muxicn, a city founded by Monks, and 
therefore in Italian called Monaco. The Court 
of the Elector, who reſides there, ſurpriſed 
him by its magniſicence. Its palaces are en- 
riched kh the fineſt paintings, and the moſt 
coſtly furniture. There are ſeen maſter-pieces 
of work, which might excite the envy of the 
greateſt Kings. 

Tux Ladies were eager to receive the un- 
known perſonage. They are fond of ſtran- 
gers, and their converſation is intereſting. The 
education of the Germans is worthy to be cited: 
young people are there taught whatever they 


ought to know. | 
OUR 
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Our Philoſopher was regaled with a Co- 
medy drawn from the manners of the country. 
It was a ſeries of buffooneries, which were ſure 
never to pleaſe the French. The German pieces 
have no other merit than .a low burleſque, 
The more ſerious the turn of any nation is, 
the more are the natives delighted with farces. 
When they run to a play, they want to lay 
alide their own character, 
H read the laſt ordinances of the country, 
and found them very prudent. 'They regarded 
the Eccleſiaſtics and Monks. © They are ta 
© be reſpected,” ſaid Cardinal Atmenes, wo 
certainly ought to know them, © but they 
* muſt be kept in a ſtate of mediocrity and 
% dependence.“ | | 
Tas inhabitants both of town and country 
were content with their lot ; for fear of being 
worſe, they thought themſelves very well off 
in their preſent condition,—All happineſs on 
earth is merely ideal, 2 
AUSBOURG, a tireſome place, like the reſt 
of the Anſeatic towns, offered nothing to Lu- 
clipak's fight, but a gloomy dull appearance, 
notwithſtanding the beauty 'of its buildings 
and the largeneſs of its ſtreets. He however 
was compenſated for that by the good ſenſe of 
the inhabitants. The Germans obſerve a judi- 
cious gravity both in their pleaſures and buſi- 
neſs: therefore neither thoſe ſallies of wit, nor 
. ny that 
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light eaſy behaviour, ſo common among the 
French, are to be required of them. What 
paſſes at Paris for a ſtroke of wit, appears to 
them a piece of folly.— Such is the nature of 
man. A hundred leagues, more or leſs, vary 
their manner of ſeeing and thinking. 

He found ſome men of erudition, fond of 
antiquity, but loſt in folie. They ſpent day 
and night in compiling, and writing works as 
long as they are tedious. —Few writers have 
the art of making a book : ſome are made up 
of nothing but dulneſs, others of volatile wit. 
A man writes as he is affected. 

Maxnuzi ſoon diſcovered the merit of our 
Philoſopher; the inhabitants are a ſenſible ſet 
of people. At Mayence, Colom n, and Triers he 
was often invited to dinner, but that was not 
what he was in queſt of. He rather choſe to 
rove about in ſearch of ſome of the Naturaliſts, 
Lawyers, Politicians, Orators, and Poets, who 
had acquired a reputation, and ſome of theſe 
he met with. 

AFTER having heard them diſcourſe, he 
conceived the Germans of 1769 not to be the 
ſame people as thoſe of 1700; that their good 
taſte was equal to their learning and ſenſe, 
and that, in ſpite of the roughneſs of their 
language, they had found the ſecret of making 
the moſt ſoft and elegant verſes. Who wrote 

better 
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better in that kind than the author of the 
poem on the Death of Abel! 

He was ſhewn ſome recent productions, 
which would have done honour to all the 
Academies of the world; but the number af 
them was ſmall.—Every nation has not the 
talent of making books by thouſands. 

Tat misfortune was, that in the greateſt 
part of the Univerſities, the ſtudies were pur- 
ſued in a dull, heavy manner. The Germans 
have not as yet learned to clear them of that 
heap of erudition, nor of all thoſe ſcholaſtic 
queſtions, which ſtifle the imagination, and 
drown the underſtanding. 

Txtir food was likewiſe another rampart 
raiſed againſt genius. To live on pulſe or too 
ſucculent meats, to drink nothing but beer, 
is the way to render the blood globulous, and 
to induce a difliculty of thought. The phy- 
ſical has a great influence over the moral. 
Such were the reflections of a German Monk, 
who had a long diſcourſe with Lucipos, and 
frankly owned, that many of his brethren did 
no more than barely vegetate, by overloading 
their ſtomachs with too ſubſtantial a food. 

HE told him a diverting ſtory on that ſub- 
jet, He related that in a certain houſe of his 
order, the Supenor being at a loſs how to 
ſave the ſalt meat from the greedineſs of his 
Monks, who thought of nothing but eating, 

and 
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and ranſacked every corner to gratify their 
appetite, took it into his head to put the meat 
into the Library, and from that moment the 
proviſions were kept ſafe. 

Ovz Philoſopher failed not throughout all 
Germany to caſt an eye on the fields, and 
on thoſe who tilled them. The country peo- 
ple knew not what poverty was: they are 
there conſidered and treated as the arms of 
the ſtate, and which are not to be overworked. 

Tas people of trade very juſtly found pro- 
tection; but notwithſtanding the protection 
granted them, they are not held in ſufficient 
eſteem. The German Nobility have ever be- 
haved with haughtineſs towards tradeſmen, 
even when they aſked credit. 

Taz Eleorate of Hanover, and all the dif- 
ferent Landgraviates afforded our traveller mat- 
ter for many reflections. He there diſcovered 
that the Sovereign Princes in Germany are as 
_ affable, as the Lords are haughty, and that 

the attention they pay to the uniforms of the 
Officers, whom they oblige to wear them, 
even on the days of Gala, cannot miſs being 
very advantageous to the military profeſſion. 

Ir he has not made mention of all that he 
remarked in the different Circles, the reaſon 
was, that they all near reſemble one another : 
the ſame goed ſenſe, the ſame cordiality are 
found in all, 


Far- 


E 
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FREQUENT opportunities were procured him 
of hearing the moſt agreeable concerts. The 
cars of the Germans are formed for muſic. The 
Princes ſend for Muſicians, who can play on 
different inſtruments, from Jtaly, and the 
Gentlemen always find among their own ſer- 
vants, ſuch as can play on the flate and the 
violin, ſo as to pleaſe. They particularly excel 
on the French horn; and this pleaſure they 
procure themſelves while at table, which is 
the more agreeable, as the ſound is extremely 
ſoftened. 

WHATEVER appertains to harmony is wor» 


thy of a thinking ſoul, 


DU GRAN nöd 


CHAPTER VIC 


Of FLANDERS. 


FTER paſling through Spa, at that time 

filled with people of all ſorts, who drank 
or pretended they drank the waters, he came 
to Alx-LA-CHAPELLE. The games there played 
at were the more dangerous, as art determined 
the caſts. 

LitGE appeared to our Philoſopher a city 
that ſtood in need of the moſt watchful police. 
People are Ge affable. For the number of 
Monks 
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Monks and Convents it is a ſecond Rome, and 
its ſituation reſembles that of Lyons. 
BausskLs, for ſeveral days, captivated the 


attention of Lucipok, as a place remarkable 
for the Court of Prince ChaxLES of LokRAINE 
[a Prince univerſally beloved]; for the beauty 
of its buildings, the number of its inhabitants, 
a diſtinguiſhed nobility, an enchanting public 
walk; but he obſerved, that its being a fron- 
tier town rendered it difagreeable, as all fuch 
places are. It is a flux and reflux of Fo- 
reigners, often very honeſt people, but who |: 
are almoſt ever miſtruſted, unlets they have 
letters of recommendation. 

PERSON s of rank never go out but in a 
carriage, any more than the Spanrards and 1ta- 
hans. They would imagine grandeur debaſed, 
were they to walk on foot —No flavery is 
mor. cruel than that of being tied down to an 
Etiquette. 

Txt books read at Bruſſels are either of too 
frivolous a nature, or overcharged with eru- 
dition.—lIt is no common merit, to know how 
to keep a juſt medium. 

Tux ſchools of Louvain were too much over- 
run with queſtions of quirks and quibbles, to 
leave any ſcope to the imagination: they only 
ſerved to blunt it. What pity is it, that the 
underſtanding ſhould be choaked up by that 
which ongit to roule it! 5 

ro- 
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1 OrulENcE ſeemed to grow in the fields, 
and to walk along the roads: theſe are as well 
kept in repair, as the fields are properly culti- 
vated. With regard to this article, the en- 
quiries of Lucipox were very particular, and 
he was charmed to hear, that, in order to fer- 
tilize the ground, nothing more was required 
than manure and arms.—There are ſome old 
ways much better than the new ones, 

Tux country is ſtocked with huſbandmen, 
whoſe ſtrength equals their ſize. They are 
never dragged from the plough to be made 
laquais, War, which commonly lays waſte 
other countries, enriches this.—Such were the 
remarks made by our Philoſopher. 

HE went through ſeveral Monaſteries; Han- 
ders is full of them. — More love for ſtudy 
would render the Monks in that country more 
intereſting company. 

' GHENT: appeared to him a confuſed heap of 
fields and houſes; Ax T WER a beautiful de- 
ſert. This laſt city, enriched, as it is, with 
the fineſt paintings from the Hemiſb ſchools, 
is a moſt delightful abode for the Amateurs. 
There are found maſter-pieces of work, tho? 
inferior to thoſe of /taly. 

He vilited the Beguinages, thoſe kinds of 
Convents, where young women, without ma- 
king any vow, live under the ſame rule, and 
are taken from among the trades-people, ho 
the 
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the Canenneſſes are from among the Nobility. 
He was ſurpriſed that ſuch wiſe and uſeful 
eſtabliſhments were not more frequent in Ca- 
tholic countries. There would be in that caſe, 
fewer victims ſacrificed to ambition. 
MEcHLIiN intereſted our traveller much leſs 
for its Lace ſo juſtly famed, than for its fine 
Library formed by the care of Cardinal d A/ace, 
and bequeathed by his generoſity to all the 
Archbiſhops, his ſucceſſors. A Library is a 
treaſure to a country that knows how to im- 
prove by one; but the Flemings do not like to 
make any great efforts of mind, and one would 
ſay, that 'they were afraid of wearing out 
their ſouls by taking pains to think. Lucinor 
reproached them with this their diſpoſition, 
and they took it kindly, The peculiar cha- 
racer of the Fleming is good nature, no ſmall 
virtue in the eyes of a candid Philoſopher. 
FLAN DERS however abounds with Book- 
ſellers ſhops, and thofe well furniſhed ; but 
this is a branch of commerce in a country, 
thro* which ſtrangers are continually paſſing. 
The Flem;/b Nobility ſhewed marks of diſ- 
tinction to the amiable ſtranger. They are 
civil, generous, and really formed for ſociety. 
The behaviour of the Ladies announces an 
excellent education, and our Philoſopher took 
great pleaſure in their company. 


7 
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OsTEND appeared to him a very good place 
for ſeeing the ſea, but he found no company 


that could engage him to make any ſtay there. 
Hz would viſit himſelf all the fortifica- 


tions of the country, to teach every traveller, 
that there is no ſubject of inſtruction, or ob- 
ject of curioſity that a man ought to neglect, 
when he paſſes from one place to another. He 
made every thing to be explained to him, 
though he knew all, as he took a ſingular 
pleaſure in hearing the officers talk, who were 
perfectly maſters of their trade. 

H could not quit Flanders without a fi gh 
for the many uſeleſs wars, which have 050 
it the grave of an innumerable multitude f 
Germans, Spamards, French, and Engliſh. He 
thought hie ſaw all thoſe warriors, ſacrificed to 
the madneſs of ambition, putting us in mind 
of their tragical deaths, in order to engage us 
to a ſincere love of e 


FFF 


CHAPTER IX. 
Of HorLtawnD. 


HE arrival of Lu con at Rotterdam was 

an æra to the Hollanders. Though very 
indifferent with regard to ſtrangers i in general, 
they 
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they ſhewed marks of diſtinction towards him. 
They obſerved in his air and language a tone 
of reaſon, which made a lively impreflion on 
them. They therefore owned, without difli- 
culty, that his reflection was juſt, when he 
told them, that their young people began to 
be frivolous; that they allowed their writers 
too much liberty ; that the new arrangements 
they had made, would inſenſibly change their 
form of government ; that the military were 
not in ſufficient conſideration, and that the 
peaſants were too wealthy. — A huſbandman, 
grown too rich, generally turns ſaucy. 

He could not fatisfy himſelf with looking 
at thoſe mounds and dykes, which ſtop the 
-waters, and are the ſafety of the country. In- 
duſtry in that way has wrought miracles. 

He was ſenſible that the exceſſive cleanlineſs 
of the Dutch, which is commonly made an 
object of ridicule, and which conſiſts in every 
day waſhing the ſtair-caſes and floors of the 
rooms, is abſolutely neceſſary to hinder the 
boards from growing mouldy and rotten ; 
but he could have wiſhed that the ſame clean- 
ne had extended to their perſons. 

Soon did the Hague, Leyden, Harlem, Am- 
ſterdam, Utrecht become the theatre of his ob- 
ſervations. Like an experienced Inveſtigator, 
whom nothing eſcapes, he diſcovered that 
commerce was carried on with too ſordid and 
too 
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too paſſionate an intereſt ; that money was al · 
moſt adored among them, and that a Dutch- 
man laid aſide his character, when he allowed 
himſelf any ſuperfluities. | 

« WE were never deſigned,“ ſaid an old 
man to him, while he ſmoked his pipe with 
a deal of reflection, © to occupy thoſe fine 
« ſeats you ſee there. People wanted to allow 
te ſomething to luxury and faſhion ; but the 
“ Compting-houſe is our element. Every 
other ſituation is unnatural to us.” 

Lvcipok ſought every where for ſome men 
of learning; but their number was like that 
of the Elect. The Dutch lived on the reputa- 
tion of the great men, who had formerly ren- 
dered Holland famous, and they were content 
with mentioning their names. 

Txz public Schools however had learned 
Profeſſors. The Univerſity of Leyden was ne- 
ver without learning, and ftill continues to 
fend abroad ſome great men. 

Ir was in this town that our traveller had 
a conference with two Quakers ; but inſtead 
of drawing from them any thing like folid 
reaſoning, he found nothing in them but a 
ſtrange ſingularity.— REAsox is not to be im- 
poſed on. In fact, retrench an incivility of 


| manners, and a vulgarity of language from 


the generality of the Quakers, and you wall 
find nothing in them, but men fond of their 
F 2 own 
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own practices, to a degree of fanaticiſm, and 
of very narrow intellects. The frankneſs at- 
tributed to them often conſiſts only in their 
mode of expreſling themſelves —When a man 
is blunt, he pretty commonly paſſes for a man 
of ſincerity. 

Lvcipox was much better pleaſed with a 
Reſicrucian, a fect now almoſt at the laſt gaſp. 
He had a deal of knowledge and many ſecrets, 

He ſaid, that a Hollander, melted down 
« with a Frenchman, would make a complete 
man; that the Jews, as uſurers and re- 
„ ceivers of ſtolen goods, could not but hurt 
„the trade of a country; that the States- 
* General had not ſufficiently provided for 
« the neceſſities of travellers, while they aban- 
„ doned them to a ſet of people greedy of 
« gold; that the Magiſtrates were too often 
* changed, to have time to ſee things and 
form a right judgment of them.” 

. Hs had a ſingular ſyſtem with regard to 
what happens after death. He pretended, 
« that we paſſed from planet to planet, taking 
every time a more ſubtil body, till we ar- 
“ rived at the throne of God; and that the 
c life of man doubled, as he advanced from 
© one heavenly ſphere to another, ſo that, 
„hen he arrived at the higheſt, he was to 
« live about two thouſand years.” He main- 


tained all this with whatever a ſtrong imagi- 
nation 
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nation could ſuggeſt to him, and he uttered 

it with ſo deciſive a tone, and with ſo ſteady a 
| countenance, that in any other age he would 
have formed a ſect.— But the age of Sectariſts 
and Reformers is paſt. 

AFTER he had broached all theſe whims, 
he boaſted of his ſecret, by which he could 
« make gold with a certain powder of projec- 
cc lion, &. and then Lucio ox left him. REASON 
requires that there ſhould be at leaſt a likeli- 
hood in what a man advances. 

Tux ſameneſs and uniformity of the face of 
the country throughout Holland would have 
tired our traveller, had he been of a change- 
able diſpoſition. Nothing is every where ſeen 
but meadows, trees, canals, without any vine- 
yards, orchards, or foreſts; and the country, 
having all the four elements conſpiring againſt 
it, cannot but be very unwholſome. 

Taz buildings, except a few, ſuch as the 
Town-houſe at Am/terdam, ſhew neither taſte 
nor ſolidity ; one might take them for ſo many 
barges built in a hurry on the midſt of the 
water; but as they are rendered more pleaſing 
by the plantations of trees along the ſtreets, 
they are thought agreeable. 

Tux port of Amſterdam is the fineſt thing 
in the world. The multitude of veſſels which 

* An imaginary powder of the Alchymiſts, by which they 


pretend to change metals into gold. They keep it a pro- 
found ſecret, becauſe they have never found it out. 
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fill it, gives it the appearance of a foreſt float- 
ing in the midſt of the ſea.—Nothing is more 
pleaſing than thoſe vi- ws which favour illuſion. 

HE could have wied, that the Dutch 200- 
men, who are naturally gay, could have given 
their huſbands a more agreeable and engaging 
turn of mind, and that ſo ſingular a contraſt 
did not ſhock travellers. A pipe in the mouth 
is the only recreation of the Merchants. When 


they go out of the city into the country, it is 
only to ſmoke; (the oddneſs of taſtes would 


form a very voluminous hiſtory) and in reality [8 
their whole converſation conſiſts in monoſylla- 
bles, unleſs ſome important news (for they 
love to talk on politics) render them a little # 
more converſable. | 
Tukx generally reckon what a viſit will 
bring them in, and if they find that they are 
to get nothing but compliments, they ſoon let 
you know that your company is tireſome. A 
perſon puts up with their frankneſs, when he 
knows them; but he muſt firſt be accuſtomed {# 
to it. Their addreſs in keeping off war, and 
making trade flouriſh, prove that their good 
ſenſe is of much more value than fine parts. 

Tax often invited Lucipox to dinner, as 
an extraordinary man, whom they wanted to 
examine thoroughly; and he gave them ſome 
lights relative to their ney which pleaſed 
them much, 


Tur { 
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Tux exceſs with which they drink tea, with- 
out any prejudice to their health, perſuaded 
our Philoſopher, that M. T:/ot muſt have been 
in an ill humour, when he uſed ſuch invec- 
tives againſt the uſe of it. The Chineſe ule it 
perpetually, and are ſtrangers to the gravel 
and gout. — Truth is generally very remote 
from ſyſtem. 


FFTTTTCTCTCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC 
CHAPTER X. 


He arrives at LONDON. © 


NGLAND, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, was all in an uproar. The 
diſpute was about ſomething” relative to Mr. 
Wilkes, which in any other country would 
have wade no noiſe, but which there raiſed 
a flame in the minds of all.—It is in ſome 
countries, as in the ſky, where the ſmalleſt 
cloud ſometimes brings on a ſtorm. 

THERE is not a man in London, who has it 
not in his power to form a party, and excite 
a ſedition, by bawling out, that © the laws 
c are violated, and muſt be reſtored.” 

Tuts is what the Engliſb call LI BERT, but 
it appeared to Lucipok an unbounded licen- 
tiouſneſs. He could not conceive that the 


unhappy 
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unhappy power of exciting a revolt could be 
conſidered as an advantage, and that the bru- 
tiſh behaviour of an inſolent populace ſhould 
be neceſſary to preſerve the privileges of the 
nation.—There are phenemena in politics, as 
well as in nature. 


He conferred on this ſubject with ſeveral 


Lords and Gentlemen, and what they ſaid was 
very ſenſible, though they were carried away 
with the torrent of opinion like the reſt. —No 
tree takes ſuch deep root as prejudice. 

ArrEx ſpending ſeveral days in the exami- 
nation of the conſtitution of the kingdom, he 
obſerved that in ſome circumſtances the King 
had too much authority, in others not enough; 
that vice was the ſource of almoſt all the de- 
bates; that the people confounded licentiouſ- 

nels with liberty, as being totally uninſtructed 
with regard to fo eſſential a point; that the 
great ones often affected to conſider as Pa- 
triotiſin, what was merely the effect of a ſpirit 
of cabal, and a love of ſome perſonal intereſt. 
But he was greatly pleaſed to ſee that the 
taxes never roſe above the abilities of thoſe on 
whom they were levied, and that every citizen 
was reſpected. 

Hx often dined with the Engliſb: they love 
eating and drinking, and during their meals 
(which laſt, at leaſt, three hours, and are very 


bumiliating, when the ſoul ſpeaks not a word) 
he 


: 


degrades their being. 
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he diſcourſed on the manners and cuſtoms of 
the country.—-A man of knowledge turns 
every circumſtance to his advantage. 27 

Lox Dbox, notwithſtanding the pompous elo- 
gium its inhabitants beſtow upon it, did not 
appear to our Philoſopher worthy to be com- 
pared with PaRIs. He ſaw nothing but Houſes 
that made no appearance, and rural walks 
without ornament. Whether it was his phy- 
ſiognomy, equally mild and majeſtic, or the 
plainneſs of his dreſs that impoſed on the peo- 
ple, he was not inſulted by the mob; he even 
received marks of reſpect.— The common peo- 
ple ſometimes ſee pretty right. | 

HE was carried to St Paul's, which no- 
thing but enthuſiaſm or ignorance can com- 
pare to St Peter's at Rome, though it be juſtly 
elteemed one of the fineſt buildings in Europe. 

EnGLANnD was no longer plentifully fur- 
niſhed with men of learning, as heretofore ; 
they were to be ſought out: this gave Lo- 
cIDOR concern. He wanted to know the cauſe 
of this, and thought he diſcovered it in the 
ſoft and ſenſual mode of life, which, at pre- 
ſent. ſwallows up the generality of men, and 
Intemperance is the 
greateſt enemy to ſcience and genius. When 
people ſet down to table in the morning, the 


ſoul keeps abſtinence the whole day. 5 
N | Wirn 
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WiTH a deſign to oblige our Philoſopher, 
he was brought acquainted with a perſon, 
who was ſaid to be a man of great ftrength of 
reaſoning. He ſifted him to the bottom, and 
after a thorough examination, he found no- 
thing in him but a deal of emptineſs. The 
human mind has certain bounds which it can- 
not paſs; but unbelievers imagine that a man 

always chinks juſtly, when he thinks freely. 
THE Academies, Univerſities, Libraries, 
ſeemed to be in the centre of their own ſphere, 
when placed, as they are, in the very heart of 
England. They recalled to his remembrance 
a number of great men, who have rendered 
that kingdom famous, and whoſe reputation 
will laſt while the ſciences themſelves ſubſiſt. 8 

Lucrpor was preſſed to go to the play, but [ 
he had not the courage to ſtay to the end of | 
any one piece. Their tragedy had ſomething 
too ſhocking in it. —A perſon of the leaſt de- 
licacy does not like to ſee the paſſions in an 
undreſs, 

Tux women in England, whoſe knowledge 
is greater than that of the ſex any where elle, 
often captivated his attention. They do not 

appear made for the ſpleen, they are ſo lively 
and talkative. The education which the mo- 
thers give their daughters contributes to this. 
They are brought up in great freedom, nor 1s 


the prudence of their conduct impaired by E 
£ 
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He knew himſelf again in thoſe ſentiments 
of honour and probity, which characterize the 
Engliſh, and make them flaves to their word; 
but he wiſhed thoſe qualfications had been 
accompanied with a gracious and pleaſing 
manner of converſation, without which the 
moſt reſpectable virtues loſe a part of their 
luſtre. 

As they are particularly fc fond of a frank 
open diſpoſition, it gave them no uneaſineſs, 
when he told them, that it appeared to him 
« meanneſs in a nation, that had naturally 
<« an elevation of thought, to deſpiſe almoſt 
« all other nations; to ſometimes engage in 
« war more through hatred than neceſſity; 
« to allow a free circillation to a number of 
« works full of invectives againſt the Miniſters 
and private individuals.” 

Hs added, © that they were too dependent 
«© on the common people ever to be free, 
« which ought to convince them, that there 
is no government in the whole world with- 
« out its inconveniences.” —But when men 
have once adopted a ſyſtem, they do not eaſily 
yield to evidence. 

He was ſhewn ſome country ſeats really 
enchanting, where, to imitate the ruins of 
ſome of the ancient cities of Greece and Itahy, 
buildings had bern erected, which were after- 
wards blown up with gunpowder. Our tra- 

veller 
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Auer ſaw the famous Mr. Pitt (now Earl of 
Chatham) as an old friend, and they had a 
long diſcourſe together on the preſent ſtate of 
Europe. The converſation muſt have been in- 
tereſting : it was a diſcourſe between REASON 


and one of her moſt zealous diſciples. 


TatRE was in company a Nobleman of 
great knowledge and amiability, who was 
very merry on his own country. © We are 
« 25 inconſtant,” ſaid he, as the element 
ce that end us; we have nothing ſettled 
cc and permanent in us, but a fund of tacitur- 
ce nity, of which we diveſt ourſelves with dif- 


e ficulty. We come to a city with a deſign 


ce to ſtay there hx months, and we leave it 
& the next day. This proceeds from a natural 
« inquietude which torments us, and of which 
ce we are not malters, notwithſtanding we are 
« fanatically fond of liberty. We were for- 
< merly beloved for the ſake of our money; 
ec but we have been ſo often cheated, that our 
* economy is now equal to our diſtruſt. 

« We would always be travelling, and yet 


© jn our excurſions we generally ſee none but 


& Engliſh. A ridiculous practice, which ariſes 


from the prepoſſeſſion we have in favour of 


e ourſelves, and from our fear of converſing 
& with others. We love France, but we hate 
ce the Frcnch; we are at the trouble of learn- 


7. ing their language, never to ſpeak it. We 


; 0 value 
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value no country but our own, and can 
„never ſtay in it; the women themſelves 
“go in queſt of other regions, and quit 
& their native ſoil We are never worſe 
te than our word to others, though we are 
ce always on the watch, leſt others ſhould be 
“ ſo to us. We leave no debts or cauſes of 
*« complaint behind us; yet nobody regrets 
us, when we are gone. Our partings are 
ce as dry as our meetings; and we leave to the 
« ſex the care of the tender feelings. 

« We talk little, becauſe we are continually 
&© told, that women were made to chatter, and 
* men to think. We take pleaſure in read- 
ing; but both in our reading and our man- 
„ ners, we give the preference to whatever is 
“ ſingular, 

« We are humane only from a taſte for he- 
«© roiſm; and we love pleaſure without know- 
ing how to reliſh it. We ſeldom approve of _ 
any thing, except what has a reſemblance 
„ to our own laws and manners; but we 
* make no difficulty of conforming to the 
practices of other countries, though {till 
« with a delire that, either by the cut of our 
coat, or our manner of preſenting ourſelves, 
* we ſhould be known to be Engli/h. 

C WE are ſeldom flattered, when praiſed : 
e elogiums in our eyes have always ſome- 
thing mean in them. 


G 6 PA- 
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* ParRTOT ISH is our paſſion, Liberty our 
& element; and we are looked on as enthu- 
& fiaſts in theſe two points, ſolely becauſe we 
& cannot bring others over to our way of 
ec thinking. There is ever ſomething auſtere 
ce in us, which diminiſhes the merit of our 
cc ſentiments and taſtes. 
* Wx are capable of the ſublime ſciences, 
& though too much ſlaves to our own writers. 

We continue our friendſhip to the laſt 

& period of life, but not till we are ſure of a 
&« friend from a long ſucceſſion of years; ſo 


& that he often dies before he has gained our 


& confidence.” 
 Lvcipox acknowledged the exactneſs of the 
picture in ſeveral ſtrokes, and left not London 
till he had-done juſtice to the qualities of the 
inhabitants, who carry both virtue and vice 
to extremes. 

A $16nT of ScoTLAxD and of IRELaxD was 
a freſh object, ſcarce lefs intereſting to our 
traveller. He ſaw, with pleaſure, that good 
ſenſe was there revered, and that men were 
to be found there, whoſe ſouls, inacceſſible to 
all misfortunes, know no other grief, but that 
for failing in their duty. He could not un- 
derſtand why the Engliſh, who ſo warmly re- 
proach the Catholics for want of a principle of 


toleration, ſhould be ſo ardent in oppreſſing 
the 
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the 1ri/þ in point of religion,—lIt is hard to 
find men totally free from inconſiſtencies. _.. 
Tux Hi6nLanDs of Scotland were inhabited 
by ſeveral reſpectable old men grown grey in 
battles, whoſe memories were a very ample 
and curious book. He aſked them ſome quęſ- 
tions, and they gave him a faithful account 
of ſeveral ws. bs in which they had been en- 
gaged, very different from what we read in 
hiſtory,—Moſt accounts are thoſe of the Hiſto- 
Tian, and not a real narration of events. 


nne õπνεοα ttt td 
CHAPTER XI. 


He viſits PoxTVGAL. 


HE ſea, favourable to the wiſhes of our 
1 Philotopher, ſoon landed him at Liszon. 
The view of the city, which is that of a per- 
fect amphitheatre, has ſomething charming in 
it; but the interior anſwers not the exterior, 
elpecially ſince the too famous earth-quake, 
which cauſed ſuch havock. 

Tae Portugueze ceaſed not examining Lu» 
con: they are acute. This made him ſay, 
that if they would apply themſelves to the 
{ciences, they would go a great way: but all 
they know, is the ſcholaſtic Theology. Cuſ- 
tom almoſt ever fetters the mind, 
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HR was introduced to the great Lords, a- 
mong whom he faw an opulence, of which 
they knew not how to make uſe. They con- 
tented themſelves with being rich, and ma- 
king a ſhew of whatever could dazzle, with- 
out procuring for themſelves the conveniencies 
of life —There is an art in knowing how to 
ſpend properly. 

Tux ſerious air of the inhabitants would 
make one believe that they deſpiſed pleaſures; 
but Lvcipos, who judged not from external 
appearances, diſcovered that their love of ſen- 
ſuality was a fire hid under the embers, and 
flamed out with violence, when there was no 
light nor witneſſes —Men wear different diſ- 
guiſes. Idleneſs was the misfortune of the 
country; the Merchants were the only people 
who applied ſeriouſly to work. 

. Ox traveller induced the Miniſtry to dif- 
fuſe encouragements by rewards. — We do 
with men whatever we pleaſe, when we take 
them on the ſide of intereſt. 

Ix was propoſed to him to go to a bull- 
fight, and an Auto da fe“; but he contented 
himſelf with ſaying, © that thoſe were two 
„ fights he deteſted; that he was not of a 
& cruel diſpoſition ſo as to take any pleaſure 
& in the one, nor a fanatic ſo as to be able to 


& bear the ſight of the other.“ 
= Hs 
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H could not however help acknowledging 
that a bright light diffuſed itſelt over Liſban, 
and that the Pcrtugueze began to have better 
notions with regard to ſeveral eſſential objects, 
The Libraries were furniſhed with what ſatis- 
fied Reasov, inſtead of being filled, as here- 
tofore, with ridiculous legends, and pitiful 
worm-eaten old books. — Science is a ſtar 
that changes its place, its influence is not 
every where equally felt. In ſome countries 
its polition is more oblique, in others more 
perpendicular; but ſooner or later each cli» 
mate partakes of its benign influence. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


His Opinion of Seaix, and of the SrANIARDS. 


T was Noon when he entered this king- 
dom, and the greateſt part of the natives 
had not as yet begun work. Sloth, added to 
the heat of the country, keeps their ſoul in a 
ſtate of captivity ; and their mind, formed for 
great things, feeds barely on the honour: of 
exiſting. | 
HENCE is agriculture ſo much neglected i in 
Spain, and inſtead of truſting to their induſtry 
and labour, all their dependence is on the ar- 


rival of the galleons. 
G 3 Nor- 
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NoTw1THSTANDING this thick cloud, which 

caſts a ſhade on the character of the Spa- 
mards, there are found amongſt them men of 
rare talents, and even ſome of a ſublime ge- 
nius. 
Tux misfortune is, that the ſtudies of the 
country rather contract, than enlarge the ſoul. 
Lucipok complained of this to ſome Doctors 
of the Univerſity of Salamanca, and they a- 
greed it was ſo. This acknowledgment was 
owing to the light of the preſent age; twenty 
years ago no one durſt have made it. 

HE ran over moſt of the performances of 
the Spaniſb authors; and, ſetting aſide a mul- 


titude of burleſque ſermons and devout ro- 


mances, he found the number very ſmall : this 
drew a ſigh from him. And indeed the Spa- 
niards are known only for their wars. Their 
affected indifference for the Muſes made thoſe 
Ladies long keep incognito. 

As to the pride with which the Spaniards 
are reproached, he thought he diſcovered more 
of haughtineſs in them than of vanity, the ef- 
fect of which was a generoſity of ſoul which 
heretofore ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed that 
nation. After all, when a good action pro- 
ceeds not from the purified motives of religion, 
it is of little importance, whether it proceed 
from oſtentation or magnanimity. 
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Taz expences at Madrid conſiſted in a mul- 
titude of ſervants and mules. People there 
are fond of retinue and pomp; in other re- 
ſpects temperance is much reſpected, 

Txt Monarch, who was ever clear-fighted 
in the choice of his Miniſters, by aſſociating 
to himſelf men of equal wiſdom and under- 
ſtanding to ſhare with him the burden of roy- 
alty, had given a new exiſtence to his capital, 
and a new form to the inhabitants. That fil- 
thineſs, which diſgraced a royal reſidence, was 
no longer ſeen; nor thofe immenſe hats which 
ſhaded the face, and were very often a maſk 
to the greateſt crimes —A Prince who knows 
how to govern, is capable of creating. 

NoTHinG was wanting to the glory of the 
King, but to give new life to the barren and 
languiſhing fields by a culture adapted to the 
ſoil and climate; to provide for the neceſſitjies 
of travellers, by opening roads and erecting 
Inns. No more Caſtles would be built in Spain, 
were there any neat and convenient Inns to 
be found. 

Lucipor heared with pleaſure the greateſt 
encomiums beſtowed on Count d' Arenda, as on 
a moſt able, juſt, and diſintereſted Miniſter, 

THE Spaniards have a ſeed of greatneſs in 
them, which only ſeeks to be unfolded, as 
may be ſeen in many of the Grandees, whoſe 
generoſity has no bounds, 

. IT 
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IT is mortifying that this diſpolition is not 

ſet off with that agreeable exterior, which 
gives a value to the moſt common things. It 
is the moſt difficult thing in the world to per- 
ſuade. one's ſelf, that men who too much ne. 
glect their exterior, can have a well-ornamented 
foul. 
Tx E dirtineſs of our citizens,” ſaid a Gran- 
dee of Spain to LuciDos, “is the reaſon why 
« we have few apologiſts. An age which 
e piques itſelf on delicacy and reſinement, only 
makes us the more fingular; but a high- 
« minded people is not cally pleaſed with "fo. 
e reign modes; it will be itſelf, and nothing 
« elſe; ſo that it is tearing a Spaniard's ſoul 
- from him to take away his cloke.” 

Tus converſation of the women pleaſed our 
traveller beyond imagination. Their wit is 
ſparkling, nor does REASON looſe any thing 
by it. They were the firſt to joke on all the 
love intrigues laid to their charge, on the 
billets-doux they are made to write, and on all 
the ſighs they arc made to fetch. They aſked 
our Philoſopher if he was a Frenchman (though 
indeed he had not the look of one) to know 
if he would 'brag of their favours, or of hav- 
ing run away with them; © for we know,” 
ſaid they, © that at Paris people amuſe them- 
« {elves at our expence. Whenever the Spas 
ni/þ women are brought on the carpet, there 
— 1 15 
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is always ſome filly ſtory of that nature intro» 
duced, 

Lucipox went through the principal cities 
of the kingdom, without finding in them any 
thing intereſting, except in the ſea-ports, where 
the concourſe of merchandize and foreigners 
diffufe plenty and cheerfulneſs, The circula- 
tion of money conſtitutes the circulation of 
life. The Spaniard of Barcelona or Cadiz is 
quite a different man from the Spamard of 
Grenada or Corduba. 

Tak Cloiſters contained men of genius, ca- 
pable of the greateſt things, if ſome lucky 
circumſtances had drawn them from obſcu- 
rity. It is with the mind as with gunpowder, 
the more it is confined, the greater is the ex- 
ploſion. 
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CHAPTER XI 


He travels in ITaLy, and ſtops at Gexoa. 


HE Republic of Genoa, though com- 

poſed of intelligent Senators, did not 
appear to our unknown ſtranger to have ſuffi- 
ciently provided for the welfare of the citizens: 
which made him conclude the country was 


not rich. And indeed, if we except ſome few 
Nobles 
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Nobles and Merchants, who make: a ſhew of 
opulence, the reſt live in poverty. | 

Tus traveller, who only gives a glance, is 
dazzled at the fight of the magnificent pa- 
laces, of which Genza boaſts: but a Philoſo- 
pher, who examines every thing thoroughly, 
diſcovers miſery and want in ſpite of this ex- 
tenor. The inhabitants of Sarzana, of Lerici, 
and the neighbouring villages, are like fo 
many ſpectres. 

Lu cibox could not but commend the po- 
liteneſs of the Genoeſe, and he obſerved that 
their gravity, which is taken for pride, was 
no more than a ceremonious practice, and that 
in the ordinary commerce of hfe they were 
very agreeable. — A fine leſſon for ſuch as 
Judge of people only from their mere outward 


appearance. 

As to the common people, they are not to 
be too far truſted : they have always paſſed 
for the very worlt of all Italy. 

The Sciences at Genza were neither dead 
nor alive; they were reſpected, but not an 
object of application. The Italian language 
was there Ehibarvalled ; 70 it Was ln 8 
difficulty. 5 

Lucipor diſapproved of al thoſe Ciciſdei, 
otherwiſe Gentlemen-ſervants, who every 
where accompanied the married women, and 
inſenſibly keep off the huſbands. It is not 

enough 


| 
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enough for a wife to be diſcreet; ſhe muſt be 
clear even from all ſuſpicion. Thus at leaft 
REasoN thinks, and it would be no ſmall un- 
dertaking to prove her in the wrong. 

| MoxFoveER, manners in Genoa are as they 
are in all countries; there is ſomething good 
in them, and ſomething bad, according to the 
Italian proverb. This mixture is inevitable 
among men liable to paſſions. 

He had a mind to examine whether the 
epithet, proud, given to Genoa, was on the ac- 
count of the magnificence of its palaces, or 
the haughtineſs of its inhabitants; but after 


the examination, he declined pronouncing.— 


Prudence is ever inſeparable from RRASON. 
He told the Genceſe before he left them, 
that it was a little act of tyranny in their Re- 
public, to oblige the Publican to buy of them 
their bad oil and wine to ſell again to travel- 


lers.—It 1s bad policy not to entertain ſtrangers 


well. A concourſe of peopee often make the 
riches of a country. 


Vs poco di bene, un poco di malo. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Of Cons1ca. 


UCIDOR thought Coxsica very well in 
the bands of the French, and he conſi- 
dered that arrangement as having eaſed the 
Geneeſe of a heavy burden: for, in order to 
maintain the pompous title of Kin, they ex- 
hauſted their ſtrength, and after all were no 
more than a Monarch in partibus,* or one 
merely titular. 

WureN our Philoſopher ſaw the mountains 
and torrents, over which French valour had 
triumphed, he looked on the taking of Corſica 
as a Gordian knot which it was neceſſary to 
cut. The object of his firſt queſtions was their 
Chief, Paoli; he was an old acquaintance, 
to whom he had communicated ſome lights 
relative to the ſciences and politics, but he þ| 
knew not what people thought of him in his 
own country. 

Hz was told, © the General might have 
ce done much better at laſt than he did; that 
& a capitulation would have done him more 
„ honour than a precipitate flight ; that the 

The Biſhops conſecrated to Sees in the Turkiſh territo- 
| ries, where they cannot reſide, are called Epiſcopi in parti- 


bus Infidelium, and are often Coadjutors to other Biſhops, 
er Apoſtolic Vicars, 


ce latter 
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« latter ſtep proceeded from his not being pro- 
<« perly aſſiſted, and from his being leſs ac- 
“ quainted with the art of war, than with the 
cc 1ntereſt of the different powers.“ 

Lucipo perceived that Cœrſica ſtood in need 
of a great degree of temperance to ſupply the 
wants of the Iſlanders; that a certain culture 
was wanting both to the ſoil, and the minds of 
the people; that notwithſtanding the great 
names which ſome of the inhabitants took by 
way of chriſtian-names, they had a ſort of 
roughneſs, of which they did not eaſily diveſt 
themſelves, but that an intercourſe 1 the 
Trench, very different from that of the Genoeſe, 
would at laſt ſoften their manners. 

He thought he ſaw again in the diſpoſition 
of the Corficans, thoſe fogs and inequalities, 
- which corrupt the air of the country; though 
he owned at the ſame time, that the laſt war, 
in part, juſtified them from the imputation of 
being hornidly cruel. —It is with whole nations 
as with particulars: as they grow older, they 
grow better. 


CHAP. 


rern . 
His Remarks on VENICE. 


ERE,” fays Lvcinos, as he entered 
T2 4- Venics, is the moſt curious and 
& moſt ſurpriſing City of the whole world.“ 
There 1s no forming a juſt idea of it, but by a 
fight of it. In reality, built as it is, on the 
water, which form both its lanes and ſtreets, 
it appears like a number of ſhips on a calm ſea. 
HE examined the government of the coun- 
try with all the prudence and caution winch 
are there required; and he obſerved, that the 
people were fatigued with pleaſures, only to 
draw off their attention from the pr occedings 
of the Senate. Almoſt the whole year is ſpent 
in ſhews and maſquerades. The manners loſt, 
while the laws of policy gained by that means. 
&«& We are amuſed,” ſaid ſome of the Gondoliers, 
cc but it is not with a view to oppreſs us. The 
cc taxes are moderate, and never induce want; 
& ſo that on examining the care our maſters 
ce take of us, and the happineſs we enjoy, we 
& may be defined a 28 people governed by 
6 ſlaves.” 
Tuis manner 1 Aeiing themſelves ſhews 
a people equally ſprightly and cloquent. They 


ſec things in their true light, and their repar- 
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tees are cxtremely happy. They are allowed 
therefore the honour of encoring in the play- 
houſes any paſſages which appear to them. in- 


terefting. 
Taz Senate of Venice ſeems to remind one 


of that of Rome: there is the ſame exact- 
neſs, and the ſame dignity. The Doge has 
nothing above the other Senators but marks 
of reſpect, and a larger bead-roll of titles. As 
ſubmiſſive to the laws as the meaneſt ſubject, 
he is accountable to the Republic for his con- 
duct and adminiſtration under pain of death. 

Taytxs ſeems ſomething whimſical in his 
marriage with the ſea; but the people ſtand 
in need of certain ceremonies to ſtrike their 
minds, and: cauſe a circulation of money.— 
Opinion is the Queen of the world. 

Taz fame cannot be ſaid of gaming, which 
is always deſtructive, and which nevertheleſs 
the Republic very improperly allows to con- 
tinue. Gaming draws. on the ruin of fa- 
milies, keeps up idleneſs, ſtupiſies the ſoul, 
cauſes ſtudies to be neglected. There would 
be many more learned Fenetians, were they 
leſs. given to pleaſure. The ſenſes cannot gain, 
but the: undenſtanding muſt loſe by it. 

Tar LIBER Tx of the country, which conſiſts 
in going where you pleaſe without conſtraint, 
in drefling as you like, in being able to buy 
ſruit as you go along, and eat it in the ſtreets, 

EW was 
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was much commended by Lucipor. He found 
that the men by going out without a ſword, 
the women without a retinue of ſervants, the 
ſenators without attendants, were freed from 
a ſpecies of flavery the moſt diſagreeable; and 
that nothing more reſembled the golden age, 
than ſuch a happy ſimplicity of manners. 

Bur the moſt wonderful was, that the Re- 
public has wiſely kept out luxury from all its 
territories. A black coat forms all the orna- 
mental part of dreſs among the Yenetians, and 
they trouble their heads as little about the 
modes of Paris, as about thoſe of Petin. They 
are content with the ſight of ſome ſamples of 
them among the ſtrangers who viſit them. 

Lou cox ſought in vain for ſomebody to 
converſe with. Six theatres opened every 
night were the deſtruction of all converſation. 
The Fenetians go to the play, which laſts from 
fix to eleven, only to amuſe themſelves with 
ſonatas and little airs. in their boxes. In the 
mean time the Ladies ſhewed their wit. Their 
fallies, added to the graces of their language, 
render them extremely agreeable. 

He was much ſurpriſed to ſee members of 
the Senate, with letters patent in their hands, 
viſit the ſtrangers, and proudly beg alms of 
them. One would think, that ſo illuſtrious a 
Republic ought certainly to find in its ſavings 


wherewith to afford relief to its diſtinguiſhed 
members. 
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members. A great ſpirit cannot well brook 
ſuch an humiliation. 

TnkEx wanted to draw our Philoſopher into 

ſome amorous intrigues. There are every 
where officious people, and eſpecially in Nah: 
but REASON, though a friend of the fair ſex, 
avoids adventures. 
Turkk were ſome Bookſellers ſhops, which, 
new that the Venetian, in ſpite of buſineſs, 
and pleaſures, ſometimes read. The coffee- 
houſes are the ordinary rendezvous. There 
they talk of news, and every other ſubject, 
except on government.— The city is full of 
ſpies, who like ſo many Arguſes, have thou. 
ſands of eyes. 

Lucipos was, deſirous to ſee the Monks: 
they were then undergoing a reformation. He 
= a deal of ſenſe in them, but they ap- 
peared to him men of great intrigue, and con- 
ſequently dangerous. Whoever quits the line 
of his. profeſſion, always runs into exceſſes, 
which if they affect not the heart, hurt the 
underſtanding. 

After a fortnight's ſtay at Venice (enough 
for any one, who has not a paſſion for either 
women or gaming) be ran to viſit RaGusa 
(a ſmall Republic under the dominion of the 
Grand Signior) where there is genius; from 
thence he returned back, and went to NarLes. 
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L CHAPTER XVI. 


He paſſes through Borod A and LEGHORN. 


ERRARA, a city where there are more 
houſes than people, and where travellers 
commonly ſtop only to give a glance at ſome 


of the churches and palaces, appeared to him a 
beautiful ſolitude. After viſiting the tomb of 


Ariaſto, a Poet cqually famed with Dante, he 


came to BoLoGna. 


Tuis place, filled with men of literature | 


and learning, offers to the mind whatever can 
gratify it. Our traveller ſpent ſome days in 
their company, which to him appeared to have 
been only a minute. Some unfolded to him 
the innermoſt ſecrets of natural hiftory, others 
Exhibited all the riches of eloquence and poe- 
try; even the women, in quality of Academi- 


cians, entertained him in the moſt intereſting } 


and moſt agreeable manner. 
He felicitated himſelf on ſeeing all his own 
knowledge turned to ſuch advantage; but he 
ſpoke little, for fear of betraying his own ſe- 
cret. People ſo well acquainted with his in- 
ſtructions, might eaſily have gueſſed who he 
was. 
Tu AcaDEnY OF THE INSTITETE, an epĩ- 
tome of whatever 1 is moſt curious in nature, 
became 
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became an object of admiration and elogiums 
to Lucipox. The four quarters of the world 
had contributed to form this valuable repoſi- 
tory. It is there a man gets a knowledge of 
all the phenomena of nature, and learns to 
know and own that Supreme Wiſdom, which 
created ſo many wonders in order to exerciſe 
our gratitude and our rational faculties, _ 

Francis ZanortTi, the FonTENELLE of 
Italy, would never leave Lucipor. He ace 
companied him in all his viſits, and every 
where knew how to pleaſe him.—An agree- 
able diſpoſition has an attractive virtue. | 

Tut paſſion of the inhabitants of Bologna 
for plays is that of all the Ztalians. The theatre 
is their clement. Even the common people 
think they ſtand in need of that paſtime, and 
idleneſs finds its account in it. Our Philo- 
ſopher ſometimes appeared there, like a man 
who ſees things without paſſion. He was en- 
chanted with the room, the architecture and 
ſymmetry of which form a raviſhing ſight. 

THERE was in the middle of Bologna a houſe 
hired by the Nobility, where they met toge- 
ther to play and converſe. Lucipor procured 
admiſſion, and in the ſpace of two hours he 
knew tle whole city. This appeared to him 
extremely convenient, and worthy of imita- 
tion. 


Is 
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In: vain did he examine, with the moſt cri- 

tical eye, the behaviour, of the huſbands; far 
from finding them jealous,, he. law, without 
much trouble, that they were but too eaſy. 
The opinion however of Italian jealouſy has 
taken ſo deep root, that, whatever can be ſaid 
to deſtroy it, people will for ever keep repeat- 
ing, that the Italian wives have ſo many ſpies 
in their huſbands.— An Italian is n of his 
miſtreſs alone, 
Few people ſee with the eyes * truth the 
magnificent paintings that Bologna is full of; 
they ſtopped Lucipor longer than he — 
gined.— The beautiful has the greateſt aſcen- 
dency over a ſoul that reflects. | 

Lz6rokNn, whither our traveller haſtened 
with great eagerneſs, preſented à different 
ſeene. No other ſcience is known there than 
Commerce, and of all the cities of Italy, it ap- 
pears the leaſt Tralian. The foreigners, of 
whom there are great numbers; from all parts, 


have made it a tour of Babel both for man- 


ders and language. 

When you ſee this port,” faid the captain 
af a veſſel to-Lucipos, & you diſcover the mine 
from whence the. Medicis, Grand Dukes of 
* Tuſcany, draw all their treaſures, From 
c thence they got the ſecd of their grandeur, 
and found means of forming artiſts, of re- 
«'yiving the arts, and enriching their country 

with 
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« with the moſt valuable maſter. pieces of 
<« work.” Thus he was ſpeaking, when they 
ſet ſail, and they were ſoon in the open fea. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


He arrives at MaLTa, and viſits SICILY. 


HE paſſage was dangerous, though not 
| long. A thick darkneſs brought on 
night at noon day. The winds roared furi- 
ouſly, the waves rolled one upon another, the 
veſſel, ſometimes more than mountain high, 
then again ſinking deeper than a precipice, 
threatened the crew with immediate deſtruc- 
tion. Some curſed the ſea, others implored 
the aſſiſtance of heaven; and in the midſt of 
this horrid confuſion, Lucipox, far from mur- 
muring, waited with patience, and ſet him- 
ſelf to work. — Complaints are no remedy for 
evils, and fear only ſerves to increaſe them. 
MarTa, that famous Iſland, made to give 
laws to the enemies of the Chriſtian name, or 
at leaſt to top their, incurſions, intereſted our 
traveller very much, both by its government 
and ſituation. He ſaw there the flower of the 
Nobility opening under the Empire of the 
Grand Maſter, whoſe ſovereignty is not felt, 
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except in acts of clemency and politeneſs. He 
commands the moſt reſpectable portion of Eu- 
rope, without any ſhew of conimand, know- 
ing that it is the love of duty that guides a 
noble ſoul, and not the fear of puniſhment. 

' LuctDok met with a moſt magnificent re- 
ception from the then Grand Maſter, Emanuel 
Pinto, who had no other fault than ex- 
treme old age, and was RRASOx's interpreter. 
They diſcourſed together like two friends 
on the ſoil of the country, which is but in- 
different; on the character of the Malteſe, 
whoſe African manners breathe debauchery 
and fierceneſs, when not civilized; on the 
quality of the climate, which bere renders 
the air inflammable on ſummer- days. 

H was led to the grotto of St Paul, where 
is found a fort of ſtone which vegetates, and 
produces others. — The phenomena of nature 
never eſcape the eyes of RrAso . 

H went to the different taverns where the- 
Knights meet together, and their converſation, 
proved, that they applied feriouſly to their 
profeſſion ; and that „ was their recrea- 
tion ; 
Tut cannot be better cinnployed i in 2 coun- 
try, where, unfortunately, the reſouree of 

enjoying the company of Ladies of diſtinction, 
who conſtitute good company, is not to be 
found: Except forme Baronneſſes, there are 
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few but ordinary women in the city ef alta. 
Men ſoon grow tired of one another, . unleſs 
the ſex be of the party; the amiableneſs they 
diffuſe, joined to the decency they inſpire, 
makes the pleaſure of ſociety. 

The Pope keeps a Nuncio at Malta, and 
Lucipok went to ſee him. A perſon almoſt 
ever gains by aſſociating with the Faliant. 
There are few of them, eſpecially in any emi- 
nent poſt, who are not men of great Know- 
ledge and underſtanding. 

ITnE Knights, charmed with the merits and 
agreeable converſation of the amiable ſtranger, 
who came to pay them a vilit, led him every 
where, and ſhewed him the gallies of the 
order; but when they endeavoured to find 
him out, he artfully made them miſtake him 
for another, without ever. telling them a he. 
A perſon is not obliged to tell every thing 
that is true: to hold one's tongue is no diſſi- 
mulation. 

He ſet off after viſiting the fortifications, 
which may be reckoned among the curious 
monuments, and went to SICILY, where he 
was expected. 

PALERMo, a very beautiful and a very po- 
pulous city, and where a conſiderable Nobility 
make a figure, is juſtly reckoned the cara 
of the country. More wit than learning is 
found there. Vivacity appears the predomi- 
nant 
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nant character. It is natural enough that the 
Sicilians ſhould feel ſomething of the effects 
of Mount-Atna, which is in their country. 

GRANDEUR here, as well as in /taly, is con- 
fined merely to outward ſhew. The palaces 
are magnificent, the tables extremely frugal. 

They live on chocolate and flight refreſhments. 

Luc1pox took a pleaſure in ſeeing ſtrings of 
coaches in the ſtreets. An equipage in S7c/y 
and in /taly is almoſt as neceſſary as a houſe. 
It is degrading to people of rank to go on 
foot; or if they do walk, it is never without 
having their carnage follow : a mark this of 
their vanity. 

SYRACUSE, at once the cradle and grave of 
Archimedes, recalled to his remembrance the 
tragical end of that Philoſopher. He only 
ſtopped to honour his manes with his regrets. 


He might have done it with libations of wine: 


there is plenty of it produced in the feen; 
and it is of an excellent kind. 

Ou traveller paid great attention to the 
fertility of the country, * by the abun- 
dance of its ſilks and corn correſponds with 
all Europe; and after ſceing Meſſina, as a ſea- 
port, where commerce is neceſſary to diſſipate 
indolence and floth, he went to Calabria. 

Ax ſaw nothing there but inſets and rob- 
bers, except a few ſmall towns inhabited by 
ſome honeſt people. 
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Tuis country abounds with Monks and 
Biſhops. They diſcourſed with him on the 
manners of the country, which are not as 
yet too poliſhed, and probably may wait ſome 
ages before that change 1s brought about. 
Countries which lic at the extremities of a 
ſtate, and have nothing beyond them but bare 


7 barous regions, are a long while civilizing. 


Kuſſia is a proof of this. Numberleſs genera- 


tions, and unparallelled revolutions were requi- 


ſite to make it what it is at preſent. | 
Lucipokx had been taken by the Algerines, 
had not the Knights of Malta ſaved him. REA 


soN would have been in a very improper place 


at Algiers. Calabria ſerved him as a porch to 
enter the Neapolitan territories. They ſhew 
themſelves by the moſt beautiful proſpects. 
Na“ Es, a city ſituated on volcanoes, appears 
an ant-hill for its exceſſive population. There 
is nothing on every ſide to be ſeen, but men 
ſqueezing and thruſting one another, and a 
third part, at leaſt, of them, are covered only 
with rags.—lt is pity that ſo agreeable a place 


ſhould be disfigured by ſuch a fight. 


Loco concluded that floth was the cauſe 
of that aſtoniſhing poverty. A thing the 


more ſurprizing, as there are a thouſand ways 


of gaining one's bread in a ſea- port town, and 
that the preſent Miniſters are men of great 
zeal and fagacity ; but it will be ſaid that 

A there 
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there are abuſes every where, and that floth is 
the original fin of the country. 

Tux education of the Nobility was no leſs 
ſhocking to the eyes of our traveller. The 
young people, inſtead of labouring to form the 
Heart and mind, but too often loſe their early 
years, in being taken up with horſes, and keep- 
ing company with livery-ſervants, the effect 
of which is to render them clowniſh both in 
their manners and language. 

Tux vicinity of Mount-Veſuvius affects the 
head: the imagination of the Neapo/itans burns 
like a volcano. The fire of genius is ſeen 
in their writings, and their diſcourſe is like 
flaſhes of lightning. This made Lu c1pox ſay, 
that they were fitter to make Poets and Ora- 
tors, than Hiſtorians and Lawyers. 

Tux RE is not however any country, where 
there are more Lawyers. Each family has its 
own at a yearly retaining fee ; but this rather 
ariſes from a decided turn for chicanery, than 
from any natural diſpoſition they have to the 
ſtudy of the law. 

Ou Philoſopher could not hear without 
ſhuddering the noiſe of the Court. .It was an 
image of hell; ſo forced were the geſtures 
and voices of the pleaders. 

Bur how great was his ſurprize, when he 
ſaw ſuch knots of Friars in every ſtreet. The 
Dominicans have eighteen convents of their 
order within the walls of the city, and there 

| arc 
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are reckoned upwards of three hundred Fan- 
| ciſeans in a ſingle convent, who plunder every 
body that paſſes by with a God reward you, 
and would have denounced REasoN as a He- 
retic, had ſhe only dared to ſay, that their 
number was too great. 

Ex RHUslasM hearkens only to itſelf, and . 
whatever it diſapproves, is judged worthy of 
anat hemas. 

Hx had an inclination to hear ſome of their 
Preachers, and it was worth his while. At 
once declaimers and pantomimes, they excite 
laughter and draw tears. A genius however 

is ſeen through burleſque expreſſions and 
on hts. —It is a ſtorm made up of dark- 
neſs — flaſhes of lightning. 

Tt architecture, overloaded with orna- 
ments, wants that noble ſimplicity which cha- 
racterizes good performances. To make a- 
mends for this, they were buſied beyond 
bounds with what the ancients had done, and 
monuments of their knowledge are ſought for 
even in the bowels of the earth. The exca- 
vations made at Herculaneum were a proof of 
this. They were daily drawing from the ruins 
of that city, formerly ſwallowed up by an 
eruption of Mount-Veſuvius, numberleſs curio- 
ſities, and the collection was preſerved in ſome 
rooms of the Caſtle of Portici, deſtined for 
that uſe, 3 
12 Lucipor 
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Lvcipor examined them with the moſt ex- 
act attention. It was a ſight worthy of him; 
but he was agreeably ſurpriſed, when, in ſe- 
veral books of ſtamps, he ſaw the fame pieces 
of painting and ſculpture expreſſed ſtroke 
for ſtroke: an immortal work, worthy of 
CrarLes III. King of Spain, who ordered 
them to be begun, when he was King of Na- 
ples, and which his ſucceſſor, his auguſt fon, 
has ordered to be continued, to the great ſa- 
tis faction of the Amateurs. 
SEVERAL celebrated authors were writing 
on different ſubjects, and tbeir productions ſa- 
voured of the ſoil: which made them of great 
value with people of a lively genius, while the 
more phlegmatic eſteemed them little. Men, 
both in their judgments and in their taſtes, 
are often the dupe of their conſtitution. 
Loco approved not the fanaticiſm of the 
Neapolitans for plays: REAsON requires mode- | 
ration in our pleaſures. But he found the 4 
theatres quite beautiful: *tis pity the pieces 
exhibited (except a few of Metaſtaſio, which 
are acted from time to time) did not cor- 


reſpond to them. They were nothing but a 


heap of inſipid epiſodes, or a tiſſue of low wit, 
They were applauded from habit, and people 
laughed for want of ſomething elſe to do, 
Hx went to ſeveral aſſemblies; they are 
majeſtic, He there heard with pleaſure 51 
3 7 
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Improviſanta, that is to ſay, a young woman, 
who ſung and compoſed ſongs. at the ſame 
time on any ſubject that was given her. Thoſe 
are often met with in 7taly, who have that 
ſurpriſing facility, and who from the habit 
they have of compoſing off hand, will ſome- 
times ſay very ingenious and pleaſing things. 
This. ſerves as a trade to them, unleſs their 
outh or beauty engage them in ſome other. 

Ovux Philoſopher was ſometimes invited to 

dinners, but he ſoun perceived that the talent 
of the Neapolitans did not he in making enter- 
tainments. There was neither the order nor 
elegance that ſhine among the French. 
His remonſtrances to the Miniſters that they 
would forbid begging, and order the livery- 
ſervants, eſpecially the foot-men of the Court, 
to go no more to people's houſes to raiſe con- 
tributions on ſtrangers, had nearly taken ef- 
fect, but the execution of that plan was ſtopt. 
Scarce is a perſon preſented to the King of 
Naples, but he is beſet by the houſhold, who 
make him pay his welcome. His Majeſty is a 
ſtranger to this practice, but it is proper he 
ſhould know of it. How many reformations 
would be ſeen in all ſtates, if the Sovereigns 
were properly informed of abuſes. 

IT was right that Lucipok ſhould ſee the 
environs of Naples. They become intereſting 
on account of the fine things Virgil has ſaid of 

I 3 them, 
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them, and for their ſituation. He began by 


viſiting the tomb of that immortal Poet, on 
which chance has very properly made a laurel 
grow. It is at ſome diſtance from the town, 
in a retired ſpot by itſelf. 

From thence our traveller went to the banks 
of Acheron, and he remarked that that river, 
fo frightful in Virgil, was no more than a piti- 
ful ſmall lake, which now frightened nobody. 


The Elyfians fields, celebrated with fo much 


pomp by the ſame Poet, appeared little better 
in his eyes than the banks of the Loire, and 
the cave of the Cumean ſibyl an ordinary 
ſubterraneous place. Objects embelliſhed by 
poetry, are views to be ſeen only at a diſtance, 

Ir is not the ſame with Caſerta, that ſeat 


Which the King of Naples juſtly looks on as 


the moſt magnificent palace in all Europe, and 
which is his whole delight. Lucipok ex- 
amined it with a critical eye, and found not a 
fault in it. It is an aſſemblage of every beauty 
in a moſt fertile and agreeable ſpot. The ſta- 
tues, columns, aqueducts, trees in every ſhape, 
water in abundance, all contribute towards 
making it the abode of magnificence and plea- 
ſure. | | 

He pafſed through Capua, a city now as 
diſagreeable, as it was delightful in the time 
of Hannibal, and he went on to Rome by the 
Appian road, which, in ſpite of the orange 
trees 
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trees and myrtles on each fide, ruins the car- 
riages and diſtreſſes the travellers. It is a heap 
of rubbiſh, precious remains indeed of the Ko- 
mans, but which one would rather chooſe to 
have removed. 


MowTz-Cass1x0, that magnificent abbey, 
the nurſery of near all the orders of Monks, 
diſplayed her riches to the eyes of Lucipon: 
but he was much better pleaſed to find virtues 
practiſed there. — Buildings too magnificent 
degrade Monks, inſtead of raiſing them. 

Tux road from Monte-Caſſino to Rome occa- 
ſioned our traveller to make ſeveral reflections 
on the power of thoſe ancient Romans, who were 
maſters of the world, and of whom no foot- 
ſteps now remain, except on ſome monuments 
and in hiſtory.— The revolutions of the world 
are an inexhauſtible fund of thought, when 
we bring together different ages and events. 

Tax ſtalians have a penetrating wit. They 
perceived Lucipor was not an ordinary man, 
and he let flip, as it were without deſign, ſome 
rays that diſſipated their prejudices :- this he 
was told by gentlemen, Monks, and even 
by the very workmen with whom he con- 
verſed. Their fouls were enlightened in pro- 
portion to the leagth of the diſcourſe he had 
with them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Of Rox E and its Inhabitants. 


HAT a ſpectacle for REeason was the 
capital of the whole world! Lucipok 
entered it with thoſe fentiments of ſurpriſe 
and admiration which are felt at the ſight of 
ſome phanomengg. | 

His looks remained long immoveably fixt 
on that ſuperb building, which may be called 
the wonder of the univerſe. He repleniſhed 
his mind and his memory with it, as with an 
object the moſt majeſtic and molt intereſting. 

From St. PtTER's Church, wherein ſta- 
tuary and painting have diſplayed whatever 
they have moſt rare and ſtriking in them, 
he paſſed to the Vatican, where he diſcovered 
new maſter-pieces of workmanſhip, but in 
ſuch a profuſion, that they tire one with look- 
ing at them. One beauty makes another for- 
gotten : and nothing lefs than Lucipox's eye 
could help a man to remember them. 

His joy was compleat when he found him- 


ſelf in the midſt of the Vatican Library. That 


was his element. All the books in the whole 
world are found collected there; and thoſe 
who have the-keeping of them, know the ſub- 


ſtance of them and their value, It is pity 
however 


ww. 


who would defend his own privileges at the 


pern and became all to all. 
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however ſo many rare and curious volumes 
ſhould be locked up. Nothing is ſeen but 
vaſt bock · caſes, Which muſt be opened, when 
you want to conſult any work. 

Every corner of Rome became an intereſting 
object to our traveller. In a country, where 
every thing is valuable, nothing muſt be for- 
gotten. He was ſeen at break of day, going 
about the ſtreets, in the ſquares, the palaces, 
the churches and gardens, examining with 
attention whatever was moſt curious among 
the works of the ancients and the moderns. 
He analyſed and compared them; and he 
carefully minuted his obſervations in a journal, 
to teach travellers how to travel. 

AFTER ſome days ſpent in examining the 


material beauties, he applied himſelf to the 


conſideration of the manners and laws. of the 


inhabitants: that was his principal object. 


TRE Soverticn PoxnTIFF could not but 


draw his attention. Beſides that Rzason and 


Piety had united to place him in the chair of 
St. PzTER, he every day gave new proofs of 
his wiſdom and diſcernment. Y 

Hz was not an obſtinate, inflexible Pope, 


expence of the rights of Sovereign Princes; 
but a pacific conciliator, who prudently re- 
moved whatever ſerved to keep up a miſun- 


Lu cine 
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Lvcidox muſt neceſſarily therefore be the 

friend of the ſage GancanteLLi. This was 
evident 1n the converſation they had together. 
They were of the ſame opinion with regard 
to the union that ought to reign between a 
Pope and the Sovereign Princes; with regard 
to the neceſſity of confidering the power of 
the latter as derived from God alone; with 
regard to the obligation a Por is under of 
letting ſome pretenſions be forgotten, which 
ſerve only to provoke the Princes, and irritate 
their minds. —The world grows wiſer, as it 
grows older. 
Wes the Pope opened himſelf, he ſhewed 
a policy equal to that of Ximenes and Sixtus- 
Quintus, but which had the additional merit 
of knowing how to yield to the times —An 
able Sovereign is like an experienced Seaman, 
he calculates what fail the ſhip will carry in a 
ſtorm. 

Tax Cardinals, members of a body that 
has ever produced the greateſt men, received 
our Philoſopher with that gracious air, which 
is a ſtranger to all pride. He was ſurpriſed 
at their politeneſs, white he was edified with 
their virtues. 

Ons of them, a man replete with good 
' ſenſe, whoſe mind had been as much enligh- 
tened by long experience, as by a ſtrength of 
_ took a particular friendſhip for Lu- 

CIDOR; 
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ciDoR; and after ſome converſation on dif- 
ferent ſubjects relative to the government of 
the country, he ſpoke thus to him: 

« You perhaps conſider us as a ſet of ſimple 
© men unworthy to ſucceed the old Romans. 
„It is fit you ſhould know, that there are 
© men amongſt us, who, in the moſt glorious 
&« days of Rome, would have merited the firſt 
_ « dignities. 

Tux time is paſt, when the force of arms 
* conſtituted the glory of this country; but 
< are we to be eſteemed the leſs, becauſe we 
« enjoy peace? True philoſophy prefers quiet 
& to all thoſe battles, which deſtroy men, and 
ce ſhock humanity. We have no other de- 
ct fence beſides our prudence ; we put it on 
« our heads like a helmet, and with it we 
<« elude, we temporize, and inſenſibly accom- 
« pliſh our ends at laſt. 

_« Evexy thing is gained by gaining time. 
« The world is full of « events, which uninter- 
« ruptedly ſucceed one another. A war breaks 
« out, an alliance is formed, a death happens, 
« and things take a new turn. The chapter 
« of accidents hath drawn us out of a ſcrape 
in a thouſand critical circumſtances, 

« Our Court moreover has one reſource 
« which the others have not. The Council 
« of the Sovereign is compoſed of perſons, who 
have filled different Nunciatures, and who 

ce are 
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« are acquainted with the diſpoſitions of the 
« Princes, and the moſt proper means of con- 
«. ciliating their favour, Beſides, we have 
« neople devoted to us every where, and who 
« inform us of every thing. 
„ A SrarE, continued the venerable old 
man, © muſt never be conſidered as to what 
ce jt has. been, but as to what it is. Ihe an- 
« cient Romans, boaſted of with ſo much em- 
ce phaſis, would have behaved juſt as we do 
« jn the ſame ſituation. No people think of 
dc war, when the form of government keeps 
c“ them from it; nor is any one leſs a great 
& man, becauſe he has not a lance in his hand. 
« I yap rather have a wiſe head under a 
&« cowl, than a fooliſh one under a helmet. It 
cc jg genius, not a ſhield, that makes the hero; 
c jt is of {ſmall conſequence how a man be 
« dreſſed, when he ſteers by REasox. 
66 TRE greater part of writers are inconſiſ- 
tent, and eſpecially thoſe of the preſent age. 
& They cry out againſt wars, they talk of 
e nothing but peace, and yet they ridicule 
e thoſe whoſe e is eſſentially pa- 


q” cific. | 
I xxnow ours has its defects, but are other 


« nations more happy than we | 
ec Ir is impoſſible that a Pop, who has 


« not been brought up to reign, and who is 


« * ſeldom choſen under fixty years of age, 
« ſhould 
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ce ſhould have all the qualifications requiſite in 
c one who is to govern. Taken up with what 
« js ſpiritual (and that is generally his firſt care) 
ce he neglects, in ſpite of himſelf, temporal 
& concerns, which demand continual labour. 
« Old age, moreover, according to the ob- 
cc ſervation of Cicero, is flow; no man forms 
„great enterpriſes, when he knows he has 


c not time enough to carry them into execu- 


e tion, or who is to be his ſucceſſor. 

« Ta1s ſituation makes him ſeek his- own 
“ eaſe by truſting others, who, but too of- 
ten, abuſe the authority they enjoy; and 
„ Pork, like many other Princes, never 
* ſees the truth, but when he reads the goſ- 
cc pel. | | 
Wx all of us ſee with grief, that idleneſs 
ce jg the misfortune of the country, that alms 
c are too abundant, and the taxes too few. 
« But a Port, who has only a few days to 
ce live, is afraid of rendering himſelf odious 
« (if he attempt a change) and of paſſing for 
« 2 man void of humanity. Sixtus-Quintus 
<« is ſtill blamed for his ſeverity, It was hows 
e ever by his foreſight that Rome was lately 
c preſerved from famine. Two hundred years 
“after his death he ſaved the lives of his for- 
mer ſubjects by the ſums he wiſely laid up. 
«© —An able Politician is almoſt a Prophet. 
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All this, Sir, may teach you, that we 
& are not deficient in underſtanding or know- 
« ledge. The greateſt men always determine 
cc themſelves by circumſtances,” 

Ou Philoſopher himſelf could not have 
ſpoken better. He was anticipated in all he 
could have faid, which proves the truth of 
What the illuſtrious Monteſguieu advanced, 
viz. © that the modern Romans reſembled very 
c much. the ancient; and that traces of the 
c ſame genius were diſcoverable in them.” 

In fact, put but any queſtions to their chil- 
dren ; their anſwers aſtoniſh. They are no 
longer ſtimulated by the ambition of becom- 
ing a Conſul or a Dictator, but by a paſſion for 
the dignity of the Cardinalate, or even the 
Papacy itſelf. No ſum of money would in- 
duce the pooreſt peaſant's child to renounce 
the expectation of thoſe honours. The ex- 
ample of Sixtus-Qyzntus is inculcated into their 
minds from their tender infancy, 

Tax decorations and public rejoicing, of 
which Lucipok was a witneſs, recalled no leſs 
to his mind ancient Rame. He remarked in 
them that majeſtic ſimplicity, which' charac- 
terizes true grandeur. — A frivolous people 
knows only what is pretty ; thoſe nations that 


are ſolid reject and deſpiſe it. 
DvuzinG almoſt eleven months, there are no 
theatrical entertainments at Rome; this indicates 


a peo- 
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a. people that can converſe. Their aſſemblies 
therefore are juſtly called Converſations. Com- 
pany meets to diſcourſe on different ſubjects; 
and though there be a couple of card · tables, 
they almoſt keep incegnito.— A thing more 
wonderful than imitable. 

Lucipox ſaw. a multitude of Learned much 
taken up with the ſtudy of the Laws and of An- 
tiquity. There are crowds of Monks or Friars 
and little Abbes, whom one would take for 
mere vegetable Beings; but they have a ſpark- 
ling genius. They join a profound knowledge 
to great penetration of mind. The Canon» 
law, that ſcience fo neceſſary, and ſo little 
known except in Ita, fills up all their leiſure 
time. The foundations of elevated views are 
laid at Rame from the earlieſt infancy : the 
Papacy is à ſpur to the mind. Hence the 
ſaying at Rame, that the Cardinals would 
„be more holy, did they not aim at being 
% moſt holy. 

Tux ambitious know that at Name there are 
ſeveral ways to arrive at the greateſt dignities. 
Theſe ways are repreſented — the names of 
the four great ſtreets which terminate at the 
baſilic of St. PETER. Reſary-ſtreet denotes tlie 
way thoſe take, who are raiſed by devotion: 
Gold. ſii tba ſtreet points out thoſe, who have 


Non ſono ſanti, perche vogliano effere ſantiſſimi. | 
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gold, and can purchaſe: the Papal. ſtreet repre- 
fents the method taken in order to promotion, 
dy thoſe who have the Pope's patronage, and 
that is the ſhorteſt ſtreet of all: that which is 
called Longare, is an image of the ſlowneſs 
with which thoſe are promoted, who arrive at 
dignities only by the way of governments: it 
means laſtly thoſe places of ſmall importance 
throughout the territory of St. PETER, where 
an Eccleſiaſtic is almoſt forgotten, unleſs he 
be a man of intrigue or eminent merit. 

Ir hurt our Philoſopher to find that gold 
had a great aſcendency over the minds of the 
Romans. He calculated the amount of what 
France annually pays to Rome for bulls and 
diſpenſations, and his calculation, which may 
be called very exact, made it fix hundred 
thouſand livres,* and not millions, as the 
public, which always judges at random, ima- 
gines it to be. He concluded that it would 
be an advantage to Rome to receive nothing 
from foreign countries, for then the inhabi- 
tants would work, and trade would flouriſh. 
A people is never more miſerable, than when 
they reckon on the aid of others for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

Mvucn was faid to our ſtranger about the 
paſquinades made at different times; and he 
then owned, that the Italians and Such alone 


* About 26,2501. ſterling. | 
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were capable of fuch productions. Other na- 
tions have neither the courage to be merry 
under their misfortunes, nor is their mind 
diſpoſed to make a jeſt of the moſt aſſlicting 
and moſt ſerious ſubjects. 

H could not help telling the Romans, that 
they applied too immoderately to the ſtudy ot 
antiquity. Their Libraries charmed and cap» 
tivated him, The number of them in Rome 
increaſes with a luxury analogous to the coun- 
try.— They are an object on which a Philoſo- 
pher may be allowed to lay ont his money. 
Ou Philoſopher was killed with /onettos. 
The French dare ſhew only two, knowing that 
ſpecies of poetry to be ſo very difficult, that 
ſcarce any ſucceed in it: the /tahans, more 
bold, compoſe ſome every day, and on every 
occaſion. It is the ordinary reſource of every 
Poetaſter. There is not a marriage, a pro- 
feſſion of a Nun, or a feſtival: that is not 
celebrated by ſome /onettos. 

Taz Academy of the Azxcanians had ſome 
famous Poets, particularly the Abbe STars, 
who has immortalized himſelf by his two La- 
tin poems, Lucipor read them on his "ow 
_ ney, and could not lay them down. 

Tu Schools of the Sarienza (the e 
of the Romans) ſhewed the admiring ſtrangers 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Profeffors. There were 
— of F. F. Ls S kun, and 
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JacqvieR, the two French Minims, who were 
an ornament to the Sapienza for ſeveral years, 
and whom the firſt Academies of Europe ſtrove 
to have for aſſociates.— They knew that no 
man is a Prophet in his own country. 
Loco thought the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment too mild. Crimes are ſuffered to go un- 
puniſhed, under the pretext that the church 
abhors the ſhedding of blood. Humanity un- 
doubtedly requires that the life of man be ſpa- 
red; but were the laws more frequently put in 
execution in /taly, there would not be ſo many 
murders committed. As a pardon is eaſily 
obtained, villains privately ſtab an enemy as 
he goes by: which occaſions the ſaying, that 
the /tahans take people behind, and are to 
be miſtruſted.” . 

Too abundant alms are another inconveni- | 
ence: they keep up idleneſs: from May to 
September the working people ſleep half the 
day. They moreover feed pride: nothing can 
be more inſolent than a beggar in Jtah, be- 
cauſe he knows he cannot die of hunger. We 
find an 'inſtance of this in an anſwer one of 
them gave a Cardinal. His Eminence pro- 
voked at ſeeing a poor wretch fall proſtrate at 
his feet to beg an alms, and only bend one 
knee, when the holy facrament paſſed by, 
aſked him the meaning of his behaviour. 
; c 
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6 is no making a fool of him,” * — The com- 
mon people in /7taly have the happieſt repar- 
tees; they cloſe the account on the ſpot. 
Tus neatneſs of the hoſpitals charmed Lu- 
cipok. Beſides that there is only one in a bed 
(and that is certainly enough) all their wants 
are ſupplied to the utmoſt of their wiſhes. Fo- 
reigners, citizens, are all equally admitted. No 
other patronage or recommendation than in- 
firmities are required to be received into them. 
—A fine leſſon for the greateſt part of thoſe, 
who have the government of hoſpitals! 
 WaarT gave our traveller concern, was to 
ſee Rome ſo depopulated. The number of in- 
habitants are reckoned only at an hundred 
and fifty thouſand ſouls, though the extent 
of it be little ſhort of that of Paris; but the 
carriages there are ſo numerous, as to cauſe a 
deal of luxury and noiſe. People faſt there in 
order to purchaſe horſes; and the ſervants are 
partly maintained by the contributions raiſed 
on ſtrangers: contributions however ;much 
more tolerable than formerly thoſe of England, 
where the footmen made you pay for the dinner 
you eat with the maſter. No country on earth . | 
1s totally free of monopoliſts. | 
Lucipor wanted to ſee, if the Prieſts and 
Prelates went to the theatres, as is | 
of them; and he found that moſt of thoſe, 
Ne are called Prelati, ſo far from ever hav- 


* Queſto non ſi burla. 
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ing been promoted to the epiſcopal dignity, had 
not even been tonſured ; and that the pretend- 
ed Prieſts, had only the dreſs of that order of 
men, being no more than Solicitors, Notaries, 
and Attorneys; and that the women ſeen in 
their company, were their daughters and wives. 
— We always form a wrong judgment of 


things, when we judge from a fingle glance. 


Taz unknown ſtranger was conſtantly in- 
vited to take a diſh of chocolate : the Romans 
know no other mode of entertainment. They 
love dairities abroad, but are temperate at 
home: they eat only to live. This is perfectly 
of a piece with their oeconomy, which allows 


not even the moſt rich to have their immenſe 


palaces lighted, nor to carry a torch with 
them, when they go out in the evening in 
their carriages : you perceive amidſt their nu» 
merous retinue nothing but a glimmering 
light, fitter to form ſhades, than let you ſee. 
he manner of properly employing money 
is as rare as are the means of getting it; for 
charity will not allow us to think, that the 
Fab ſhun the light, the better. to conceal 
their conduct. | 

Tas Mount. or P1gty,..or the charitable 
fund, an eſtabliſhment . deſigned to prevent 


| uſury, and to receive the pledges of ſuch as 


want money, pleaſed our traveller very much. 


He vide the ſows reſpurce * in all 
great 
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great cities. By this means Uſurers are pre- 
vented from enriching themſelves at the ex- 
pence of the public, and individuals run no 


riſk of looſing their e —How many 


eſtabliſhments yet are wanting: 
A jewish Synagogue in the midſt of Roxx, 


where that people are allowed the full exer- 
ciſe of their religion, was another object that 
merited his attention, It appeared to him 
ſomething inconceivable, that the Fews ſhould 
be perſecuted in Portugal, under the pretext 
of avenging Chriſtianity, while they were 
allowed perfect liberty in the very capital of 
the chriſtian world. Had all the inquiſitions 
taken that of Rome for their model, we had 
never ſeen ſo many victims ſlaughtered, nor 
ſuch an inſult thereby offered to religion, 
which is mildneſs and charity itſelf.— Men, 
but too often, miſtake their PRs or the 
voice of God. 

He often walked in thoſe enckatiig gar - 
dens, which ſurround the town, and are very 
improperly called Vine-yards, becauſe they are 
called Villas in Italian, as nothing is to be 
ſeen in them beſides trees and ſtatues. The 
Romans know no other airing than what they 
take-in their carriages, and in the middle of 
the ſtreets. They love to be honoured by 
ſalutations perpetually repeated; and it is thus 


people are the dupes of pride. 
IT 
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Ir is only in the ſummer-nights, that the 
Grandees of Ro (to make amends; for the 
conſtraint and heat of the day) take any plea- 
fore in walking a foot. Then perſons of the 
greateſt quality, without any diſtinction of 
ſex, or any other dreſs, than a light difha- 
bille, go all about the town, and take a plea» 
fure in hearkening to the mulle and voices of 
feveral Virtugfs 

Mos1c is a fifth element to the Italian 
they are no leſs fond of it than of the air they 
breathe; and at muſt be owned that it gives a 
foul even to ſuch as have none, and that all 
other muſic, in compariſon of theirs, 1 is meagre 
and without energy. 

Bur it is not by forming artificial voices, 
or committing an outrage againſt human na- 
ture, that the Romans will ever do themſelves 
honour for their taſte for harmony. Art ought 
to copy nature, and not mutilate it. The 
Holy Father has therefore covered himfelf 
with glory by proſcribing ſo barbarous a cuſ- 
tom. 

Lucio had often been told, that de- 
bauchery was carried to the greateſt exceſs at 
Ron, and that the Pope tolerated public ſtews, 
and raiſed a tax on them. But upon examina- 
tion he was convinced of the abſolute falſchood 
of what is imputed to the Pope; for except a 
few miſerable proſtitutes, who were conhned to 

a pri- 
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a private quarter of the town, as unworthy to 
be among the reſt of the citizens, there 1s not 
à public ftew in all Rome, and the above- 
mentioned wretches are ſo poor, that it would 
be impoſſible for them to pay any thing,— 
Moſt hiſtories generally contain more falſe- 
hoods than truths. 

Luc won was all along furpriſed to ſee even 
the moſt conſiderable cities of Italy without any 
watchmen or lamps. This people cannot,” 
ſaid he, „be ſo wicked as they are reported 
< to be, otherwiſe there would be. robbenes 
« and murders committed every night.“ 
Paris, left to itſelf, would be the theatre of 
the greateſt horrors. 

Ox his journey to FRESscATIT and Tivorr, 
thoſe places ſo delightful for their enchanting 
buildings and fituation, he viſited ſeveral Ro- 
man Ladies, and was no leſs charmed with 
their converſation than with their behaviour, 
He found them well educated without being 
learned, ſtately without being vain, talkative 
without being chatterers, merry without be- 
ing frivolous. Thoſe among them that were 
given to gallantry, without wiſhing to appear 
as ſuch, carried on an intrigue with the greateſt 
ſecrecy, and were as much intereſted in th, as 
if it had been an affair of ſtate. | 

Tux country he paſſed through, wore the 
mournful marks of depopulation and ſloth. 
It 
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It publiſhed aloud to every traveller, “that 
& the Pope had too many Monks and Friars 
ce in his territories; that to bring Agriculture 
<« into repute, it was neceſſary to retrench the 
& number of thoſe people, and to be content 
& with raiſing ſome taxes on the Labourer 
cc and the Artificer. Taxes are a ſpur to the 
* flothful, and oblige them to work. The 
« [talians themſelves own all this, and eſpeci- 
ce ally what regards the Monks and Friars. 


roaoduSedogozodeapoForogvyotoyeotozezopededude: 
CHAPTER XIX. 
Of the RepvuBLic of ST. MARINO. 


LTHOUGH this ſmall country ſeems to 

keep rincognito, and is no more than a 
point in the vaſt extent of Europe, we think 
ourſelves obliged to diſtinguiſh it by a parti- 
cular chapter, as the aſylum of happineſs, and 
as having merited a viſit from, and the ſuf- 


frages of, Re As oN. The ſmalleſt n often 


contain the ſweeteſt perfumes. 
Lucipo made ſome ſtay to taſte plentifully 


of the calm and tranquillity enjoyed there, 
which it owes to the ſmall number of inhabi- 


tants, who compoſe that ſtate, and to the pro- 
tection granted it by the Pope. 


IT 
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Ir is on theſe two accounts, that the Re- 
public of St. Mazino neither knows the pro- 
fuſions of luxury, the horrors of vice, the 
ravages of war, nor the phrenzies of ambition. 

ConTENT with its ſmall territory, which 
is only of a few leagues extent, it ſeeks nei- 
ther to raiſe” or aggrandize itſelf. Its ſubjects, 
governed by Sages, at the head of whom is a 
ſort of Doge, called the Gonfalonier, and who 
is changed every two months, live between 
indigence and opulence, in a ſtate of tranquit- 
lity, which bas ſomething heavenly in it. 

Ir was thus a Gentleman ſpoke to Lucio 
to engage him to ſtay with them. 

« LoveLY ſtranger,“ ſaid he, “we have 
ce only juſt had a ſight of you, and we al- 
« ready moſt ardently deſire to fix you in this 
country. We feel that you were born to 
« live in it. You will find here neither 
ce thoſe fortreſles, nor caſtles, nor large eſtates 
« which form kingdoms; but. we enjoy the 
« ſame ſtars and the ſame ſun that enlighten 
the moſt extenſive empires: This country 
eis never alarmed with the beating of drums, 
© nor the roaring of cannon. This land has 
te never been dyed with any other blood, but 
& that of lambs, nor have we ever ſeen our 
e crops deſtroyed by the incurſions of an ene- 
my. It is ſill here with us the golden age, 

1. « while 
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“ while almoſt all other countries experience 
an iron one. 


* You have too much diſcernment, amiable 
< ſtranger, for us to apprehend that a life like 


ours ſhould appear to you inſipid. Inſtead 
“ of that ambition, which torments the reſt 
„of mankind, we feel a noble emulation, 
& which rouſes us without diſturbing our 
« peace. Some aſpire to employments in 
the Republic, by endeavouring to deſerve 
ce them; others fignaliſe themſelves by their 
& different labours z and the very Peaſant 
6e ftives to out- do his neighbour in fertiliſing 
c his little ſpot, becauſe the government takes 
care to diſtribute rewards according to its 


« revenue, which are ſmall indeed, but pro- 


« portionate to our defires . is the 
cc fineſt patrimony. 

„Wx find great riches in our oeconomy ; 

cc neither ſhow nor faſhions impair our poſ- 
e ſeffions, and we pay no taxes, but on ur- 
& gent occaſions. 
* Wert we protected by a power expoſed 
c to war, we ſhould be forced to take up 
«© arms whenever it might pleaſe that power 
« to go to war; but the Sovereign who places 
* us under the ſhadow of his wings, is the 
c Prince of Peace. 

„ FzxiENDSHIP, that virtue ſo rare, 1s the 
«delight of our citizens. They know the 
: value 


, 
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“value of it, they experience its ſweets, and 


60 chere is only one heart and one ſoul amongſt 


ce us. 

Wx may eaſily preſume how much our Phi- 
loſopher was affected with this diſcourſe. He 
turned his mind entirely to the conſideration 
of the manners of the country, and he ſaw 
wives adorned with modeſty, huſbands taken 


up with making them happy, young people 


diſcreet and unaffected, workmen honeſt, and 
every one content with his lot. 

HE was often invited to dinner, and he ever 
found himſelf ſeated between candour and 
cheerfulneſs. Every one was at his cafe, be- 
eauſe no one pretended to any thing. Oppor- 
tunities introduced wit, it was not hunted 
after, and a good heart furniſhed the expence. 

Lucipor quitted the Republic of ST, Ma- 

RIxO only in appearance, for it is a country, 
where RRAsON has long governed. 
_. Hz went through all the towns of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical State, and made his obſervations on 
each. He judged that Ax cox might carry 
on a ſtill more conſiderable commerce ; that 


Rix loſt half its merit by encouraging 


idleneſs; that the burſting out of the waters, 
which every year overflow the level parts of 
the Bologneſe, demanded a body of En gineers, 
bridges, and raiſed cauſeways, like thoſe in 
France ; and that without the like reſource 
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the torrents would never be ſtopped. — There 
are certain eſtabliſhments of more worth than 
treaſures. 


HELDGBSESHRHSH0S0000000004. 
CHAPTER XX. 
Of Tuscany. 


LORENCE, that enchanting city, which, 

according to the reflection of a Portu- 
guere enraptured with its elegance and beau- 
ties, ought to be ſhewn only on Sundays, re- 
ceived our Philoſopher with great marks of 
diſtin tion. The Horentines are extremely po- 
lite, though their manner of pronouncing the 
[talian has ſomething clowniſh in it. 

Tur ſhewed him all their riches, that is to 
ſay, the moſt exquiſite productions of art. 

Txt Gallery of the Palace of the Grand 
Duke contains the ſcarceſt treaſures in natural 
hiſtory, in vaſes, jewels, medals, pictures, and 
ſtatues. There are ſeen the portraits of the 
moſt eminent Painters, all done with their 
own hands, and reckoned among the maſter- 
pieces of workmanſhip. 

Tun Chapel of St. Lawrence, magnificent 
for its marbles and mauſoleums, ſeemed ſtill 
more beautiful under the eyes of Lucipox; 


and the Library, which conſiſts entirely of ſcarce 
manu- 


manuſcripts, ſeemed to have been formed for 
him alone. 
THERE are certain objects from which nei- 
ther the foul nor the eyes can turn aſide; of 
this nature are the rarities collected by the 
Medicis, who, without any conliderable re- 
venue and extenſive territory, found out the 
ſecret of collecting whatever was moſt valu- 
able in the four quarters of the world, and of 
becoming the reſtorers of the arts and fciences, 
—Every thing may be done by a Prince who 
knows how to reign. | 

AMoNG the medals fo neceſſary to aſcertain 
hiſtory, he ſaw a golden /equin, which relates 
to it. The piece was of the value of eleven 
livres, on which were read theſe words: Fe/us 
Chriſlus primus Rex Florentinorum.* It had 
been ſtruck at the time, when the Florentines, 
not able to agree in the choice of a Chief, had 
choſen the Saviour of mankind for their So- 
vereign. But this laſted only for a few days, 
as they apprehended that the Ecclefiaſtics 
. would be for reigning in the place of God, 
and that FLORENcE would inſenſibly fall un- 
der the government of the Clergy. _ 

Tux Mauſoleums of Michkl-Axcklo and 
GaLiLxo, which face one another, were ex- 
ed by our reſpectable traveller. Such 
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© # Feſus Chriſt firſt King ef t the Ploremines. 
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monuments eſcape not the ſight of a man of 
reading. On the tomb of Galilæo, who was 
ridiculouſly blamed by the Inquiſition for too 
ſeriouſly maintaining that the ſun Rood ſtill, 
and that the earth turned round, was the fol- 
lowing inſcription: Terra gyrat, Galilzus ſtat* 

THe. Literati of Florence were eager to enjoy 
the company of Lucipox; he found them 
worthy of the career they were running. He 
was grieved that the Abbe Lam, ſo well 
known for his periodical ſheets and his erudi- 
tion, had been juſt ſnatched away by death. 


He was ſhewn ſeveral of his manuſcripts, but 


they were no more than ſketches.—The learned 
always die too ſoon. 

Txt Ladies alſo would have our Philoſo- 
pher's company. He went to their aſſem- 
blies, and if they appeared to him leſs lively, 


though more ſolid than thoſe of Venice, it was 


becauſe nature every where makes ſome com- 
penſation. They talked much of books and 
authors; it is a ſubje& very agreeable to the 
Talian Ladies, though more to ſome than to 
others; and every man, who 1s a writer, has 
a ſhare in their eſteem. This is an encourage- 
ment to talents, whereas every where elſe a 
gameſter is preferred to an author. 

Our Philoſopher was taken to the Coffee- 
houſe. It is a place frequented by the Nobility 


The earth moves round, and Galilæo lands ſtill. 
| in 
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in Italy, and even by the Ladies themſelves, 
though without quitting their carriages. They 
order refreſhments to be brought them, and 
the Gentlemen pay their court to them. 

Lucipor obſerved that a ſtranger coming 
to the Coffee-houſe, always met with a civil 
reception. The Italian, very different from 
the Engliſhman, is very communicative, as he 
knows neither diſtruſt nor taciturnity. He 
addreſſes himſelf firſt to ſtrangers, he aſks 
them queſtions, and very often makes an offer 
of his ſervice, either to ſhew them, or point 
out to them whatever 1s. moſt curious. He 
was informed, that there was always a neſt of 
Freethinkers at Florence, but they kept con- 
cealed. 

He could have wiſhed that the Florentines 
had been a little more active, and leſs verboſe. 
—A man generally lays himſelf open, when 
he talks too much. i 

The Gaxp-DokE caſt a new luſtre on Ho- 
rence by his virtues. Cities acquire a new 
birth, when ſo happy as to have a magnani- 
mous Prince. On his birth-day a magnificent 
firework was played off, which greatly pleaſed 
our traveller, though only a miniature of what 
he had ſeen at Rome—The Halians are maſters 
of fireworks, 

SIENNA, a delightful abode for the purity 
of the air, and ho agreeable manners of the 

inha- 
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inhabitants, was to Lucipox a terreſtrial para- 
diſe. He took a pleaſure in hearing the inha- 
bitants talk, ſimilar to that which is felt in 
hearing a magnificent diſcourſe. The Halian 
tongue becomes, on their lips, a honeycomb 
dropping ſweetneſs. The Gentlemen had 
learning.— The cultivation of literature illu- 
ſtrates Nobility. 
Tux people of Sienna are not rich, nor 
does the want of riches make them uneaſy: 
they are content with a httle; but that hurts 
emulation. Loucipok ſpoke his mind freely 
reſpecting a certain ſoftneſs, which prevailed 
among the inhabitants. The Manege or Riding 
Academy is almoſt deſerted: a dread of fa- 
tigue prevents all exerciſe. 
Tax Cathedral, which is the moſt magnifi- 
cent Gothic building in all Europe, is not the 
only antiquity there. 'The women, on account 
of the ſalubrity of the air, grow old without 
perceiving it.— Their aſſemblies are a collec- 
tion of ages. 
Pisa, a fleepy town notwithſtanding its 
agreeable ſituation, has nevertheleſs celebrated 


Schools and able Profeffors. Lucipo could 


have wiſhed to have brought the Prelate CE- 
RAFT to life again. He had unhappily ceaſed 
to live, without conſigning to any writing 
either the hiſtory of his travels, or a thouſand 


a en anecdotes, which rendered him the 
moſt 
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moſt intereſting companion in the whole world. 
A man of learning ought to contrive things 
ſo, as never to more than half-die. 

Tas Organ of Piſa charmed the ears of our 
Philoſopher; and it is the more admirable, as 
the /tahans, by a ridiculous piece of folly, 

affect not to know the beauty of that inſtru» 
ment. The Organiſt, as bold as he was deli- 
cate, drew from it the moſt harmonious and 
varied ſounds, One thought he heard every 
kind of melody, that exiſts in the univerſe; 
the purling of waters, the notes of birds, the 
beating of the drum, and even the rattling of 

thunder. | 
Tk hanging Tower, which every moment 
ſeems to be ready to fall, and is no more 
than a trick of the Architect, fixt the atten- 
tion of Lucipox—There are works of art 
which ought to be reſpected both for their 
own ſakes, and that of the artiſts. 

Tat Campo-Sancto, the. common burying- 
place, is of that kind. It inſpires one with a 
wiſh to be interred there. The roads of Tuf- 
cany, which appear, as if made for ſo many 
alleys to walk in, led our Philoſopher inſenſibly 
to the moſt delightful baths. Every thing in 
them announced elegance and neatneſs; a 
thing the more rare, as the 7talians, though 
ſucceſſors to the Romans, are ſtrangers to the 


pleaſure of bathing. Public baths are no where 
found 


\ 
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found but in the neighbourhood of Piſa, and 
they are only for the ſick. Time often a- 
boliſhes the beſt cuſtoms and practices. 


nααονονν⁰gοναdt 


c HAP T E R XXI. 
Of Lucca, 


HIS City, remarkable only for its ram- 
parts, forms, excepting a few ſmall vil- 
lages, the whole of the Republic. Lucipor 
would have been tired there, did RzasoN 
know what it was to be tired. | 
Tux government is mild, but the people 
are too ſharp. If they apply their mind to the 
tciences, they apply them ſtill more to intrigue 
and chicanery.—They are called the Normans 
of 1taty. | | 
' NumBERs of forbidden books are privately 
printed at Lucca, a proceeding our Philoſopher 
could not approve of. Contraband of every 
kind has ſomething odious in it, for we dare 
not fuſpe&t an agreement between the Magi- 
ſtrates and the Printers.—The more atrocious 
the nature of a crime is, the lefs it ought to 
be believed. 
" In ſpite of the poverty of the country, the 
people there were for giving themſelves the 


airs 
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airs of great towns, but they could only half- 
do it.— Whatever is affected, is always we 
culous. 

Ou traveller viſited ſome of the Monks, 
and found them men of great reading. It is 
a wiſe practice to chooſe Biſhops from out of 
the cloiſters. By that means the Monks ſtudy, 
and their convents are no longer an aſylum of 
idleneſs and floth, as they are found to be in 

all thoſe countries, where the Monaſtic Order 
is not honoured. | 

' Lvcca is depopulated, becauſe all, who have 
talents or ambition, leave ſo contracted a fpot 
to diſperſe themſelves over /taly. Rome is 
full of Lucceſes, They had rather die, than be 
forgotten, 
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„ CHAPTER XXI. 


Of the Duchikxs of Parma and PLACENTIA. 


HIS Country, as beantiful as it is fertile, 
ceaſed not to captivate our traveller. 

After having ſeen, with an agreeable ſurpriſe, 
the moſt ſmiling and beſt cultivated fields, he 
confidered Parma as an abode, where a mix- 
ture of Ttalians, Spaniards, French, and Ger- 
mans was a reſtraint on company.—There was 
much leſs frankneſs than jealoufy among them. 
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Tux Sovereign however was a center, which 
by its excellent qualities united all hearts. The 
wiſe leſſons he had received from the beft 
maſters, had rendered him as affable as en- 
lightened. -A Prince finds a treaſure, when 
he finds good inſtructors, and eſpecially men 
that will not flatter. 


Tas College of Parma met with great ap- 
probation ; the arts and ſciences are ſeen to 


flouriſh there. 


Tat great room for theatrical entertain- 
ments preſented an immenſe empty ſpace, that 
is never filled. It 1s capable of containing 
fourteen thouſand people on the ſeats that are 
round it, and above a hundred horſes, accord- 
ing to the Italian faſhion, may be on the ſtage, 
The pit is filled with water, at pleaſure, fix 
foot deep, ang thereon are ſeen gondolas float- 
ing: but this room is never made uſe of, 
except on grand occaſions: there is a little 
theatre to ſupply its place. 

They had juſt loſt the Abbe Faxucont, fa- 
mous for his different pieces of poetry, and it 
was ſcarce foreſeen how he would be replaced. 
The Parmeſans have the fault of their country: 


they are often ſlothful. They content them- 


ſelves with reading ſome faſhionable pam- 
phlets, which a French Bookſeller introduces 
into vogue, but never arrive at compoſition.— 


Perhaps they are the wiſer for it. 
THE 


* 
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TuE Nobility appeared in Lucipor's eyes 
to be rather poor, as in reality they were. 
Gaming conſequently is very moderate, as 
a reſerve.muſt be made to buy ſome baubles 


that come from Paris.—lt is the fon. 
* CoLokno, the reſidence of the Prince, de- 


ſerves to be ſeen by a ſtranger. Our traveller 

| 21 juſt paſſed through it; a ſingle glance of 

an eye like his, immediately lays hold of 
whatever is worth ſeeing. 

HE had twice ſome diſcourſe with M. Du 
TiLLoT, the Miniſter, which he minuted down, 
as deſerving an honourable remembrance. 

PLACENTIA appeared to him more worthy 
of being the abode of the Sovereign than 
Parma, as it is well built and much better 
ſituated. The intercourfe with the Placentians 
is agreeable, but they confine all their wit to 
company. They have an aptitude for the 
ſciences, like the reſt of the Italians, but want 
courage to apply to them.—Some men are as 
much afraid of ſtudy, as others are of fire. 

Lucipox was reſolved to fee the Nuns here, 
to aſſure himſelf if they really had as much 
liberty as they are ſaid to enjoy. He ſaw them 
keep inclꝭſure, as they do every where elle, 
and was ſenſible that the accounts given of 
them were merely the ſports of malice.— Ca- 
lumny has more hiſtorians than truth, 

| M Tux 
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Tx riches of the country conſiſt in its paſ- 
tures: the flocks are fat: the cheeſe excellent. 
The ſmalleſt huts were plentifully ſupplied 
with it. 

NoTHING can be wiſer than the manner of 
laying on the taxes, which are in proportion 
to three ſorts of land, good, middling and 
bad; and this 1s loben from the nature of 
the ſoil and its produce, —The firſt point in 
the adminiſtration of a ſtate, 1s to know how 
to lay on taxes in a proper manner. 


. SuSodudozoFoJodotoduubozopoZozoucyodctade: 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Of the DuTcur of MopEna. 


HIS Dutchy could not eſcape the watch- 
ful eye of an intelligent traveller. He 
ſoon became acquainted with their manners 
and laws. There is little ſtir in the country, 
except during the fair of Reggio, but you pay 
for your living. The military might be more 
conſidered : too great reſpect cannot be ſhewn 
to thoſe who are the pillars of the ſtate. 
 Mopena has all along had ſome men of 
erudition ſince the celebrated Muratori, who 
-diffuſed a love for the ſciences throughout the 
country, and brought the learned into repute, 
But theſe are Monks, whoſe — can be 
hut 
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but little enjoyed in public: you muſt go and 
find them out buried in their Cloiſters. 

Tas abſence of the Sovereign, who ſpends 
his days at Milan, is very detrimental to the 
Modeneſe — A ſtate without a head, is a body 
without lite. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Of the MILANESE. 


HE Country which forms the Milangſe 

is a ſight to a traveller; a country di- 

vided by a thouſand rivulets, and where rice 

ſeems to take a pleaſure in growing.—There 

are certain lands, which corn, as well as 
plants, ſeem particularly to like. 

Tart Church of MiLan, an immenſe build- 
ing, decorated on the outſide with above fix 
thouſand figures of marble, elevated the ſoul 
of Lucipox. He viewed the infide and the 
top of it with thoſe ſenſations a perſon feels 
— the ſight of whatever is ſingularly beau- 

ul. 

IAE City, though irregularly built, pre- 
ſents objects which force admiration; ſuch 
are the hoſpital, and the general burying 
en magnificent both for their buildings 
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and extent, if ſo pompous an epithet may be 
given to ſuch mournful abodes. This has 
given occaſion to the joke, that to enjoy per- 
fectly the beauties of Milan, a man ought to 
fall fick, and be buried there. p 

PeoeLE however live there very well with 
reſpect to eating and ſociety; the manners are 
abſolutely French. There are ſuppers every 
day, which are what may be called phenomena 
in Italy. 

Tux Nobility may indulge expence, they 
are rich; though a little leſs grandeur would 
do better for the country. It is inconceivable 
how much miſery luxury draws after it. 

Tag women have every talent that can 
pleaſe, wit, ſprightlineſs, and the fon of the 
beſt company. There are alſo to be found 
.- amongſt them women of great learning, whoſe 
Names are well known. 

As to the men they apply leſs to the ſci- 
ences than to commerce: the city is in a more 
flouriſhing condition on that account: erudi- 
tion never diffuſes abundance. If any read, it 
is becauſe young people dare not appear at 
Vienna without having at leaſt ſome tincture 
of juriſprudence and literature. It is a happy 
thing to hve under Sovereigns, who require 
merit in their ſubjects. This was what Lu- 
cipor remarked to be the caſe at Milan, at 
the ſame time that he did not e to give 
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2 glance at the adminiſtration of the country. 
He looked on it to be very wiſe. The people 
were happy, and that is all tuoſe who govern 
ought to propoſe to themſelves. 

Taz fondneſs of the people of Milan for a 
number of ſervants and horſes is inconceiv- 
able, There are ſome private families that 
keep ſix running footmen. The beſt are 
known to come from Milan, as the beſt Har- 
lequins come from Bergamo, and the beſt Pan- 
taloons from Venice. 

Tas Ambroſian Library, famous for its fine 
collection of books, employed our traveller for 
ſome days. He found there ſome valuable 
works, from which he made extracts, thus 
teaching all travellers the excellency of that 
method, 4 

Tax Cardinal ARCHBISHOP would ſee the 
travelling Philoſopher : no ſympathy can be 
greater than that which ſubſiſts between good 
ſenſe and REASON. Moreover all the Biſhops 
of Italy have a pleaſing ſimplicity of manners, 
They are ſtrangers to pomp and pride, and 
their palaces are ever open to ſcience and 
merit. Reſidence they look on as an eflen- 
tial duty; as they do alſo to refrain from 
gaming, and feaſting, and to live, in a word, 
like honeſt Pariſh- prieſts. | 

THz BoxrRoMEAN ISLANDS are in too great 
repute to have eſcaped the curiolity of Lo- 
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eon: placed in the midſt of a delightful 
lake, interſected with canals and groves, every 
one ornamented with Caſinos each more ele- 
gant than another, they look like the abode 
of the Fairies. He there abandoned himſelf 
to the moſt pleaſing reveries, and ſighed to 
conſider that the noiſe and hurry of the town 
ſhould be preferred to the amiable ſilence and 
quiet we enjoy in the country. The day ſe- 
conded his reflections. The ſun was vailed, 
and the wind put in motion the graſs of the 
meads, which formed thoſe undulations, the 
quickneſs of whoſe motions was a natural re- 
preſentation of our inconſtancy and paſlions. 
He admired the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
who, in order to have good weather, run 
about every where ſelling barometres. He 
got to SWITZERLAND, after having made the 
elogium of Milan: but he whiſpered ſome of 
his friends, that the Monks were too magnifi- 
cently lodged; that neither their rule, nor re- 
ligion itſelf approved of that ridiculous ſump- 
tuouſneſs; and that the founders of religious 
orders, who had no other riches than their 
virtues, never imagined that their Lauras 

would ever be metamorphoſed into palaces. 
He viſited CRRMONA and ManTva, and re- 
marked that almoſt the ſame genius reigned 
in thoſe two cities, viz. an Italian familiarity 
and a German haughtineſs. Cremona is famous 
for 


— 
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for its excellent fiddles.— There is no country, 
which enjoys not ſome advantage. 


ND nee 
CHAPTER XXV. 


F SwITZERLAND. 


HE happineſs of the people, who com- 
poſe the thirteen Cantons (the effect of 
the mildneſs and wiſdom of their government) 
could not but be pleaſing to REAs oN; it was 
its own work: nothing was wanting but a 
little more harmony among thoſe entruſted 
with the adminiſtration, and that the diſſen- 
tions, which {till afflict GENE vA, though not 
ſo public as heretofore, were entirely extin- 
guiſhed. a | 
Fax from blaming the conduct of the Ss, 
who quit their own conntry to engage in the 
ſervice of different foreign powers, Lucipor - 
conſidered that ſtep as the effect of ſound po- 
licy in them. By that means they fave their 
country, and are ſuffered to live in peace; 
whereas, did they confine their forces and 
citizens at home, they would be attacked on 
every ſide, and each power would ſeize on 
ſome parcel of their poſſeſſions. 
Tat culture of their lands, the eaſe in 
which their huſbandinen live, form ſo many 
objects 
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objects worthy of envy. Luxury and liber- 
tiniſm were abſolutely baniſhed the country. 
Manners were what they wiſhed for. —De- 
bauchery is a malignant fever that conſumes 
a ſtate. | 

Fax from finding among the Swiſs that 
clowniſh ſimplicity, which is attributed to 
them, he admired their good ſenſe. They 
ſhewed they had men of great learaing among 
them, and very capable of writing on all ſub- 
jects. Add to this, Libraries, Bookſellers, and 
Printers; ſo many indications of a love for 
the ſciences and a taſte for labour. 


THERE are Colleges, where are found more 
advantages than inconveniencies, though they 
ſtill ſtand in need of a further reformation in 
ſome . particulars. . Foreign Noblemen, even 
Sovereign Princes from Germany, come thither 
to learn their exerciſes, and take leſſons.— A 
good education is never purchaſed at too high 
a price. 

TE company Lucipox frequented, was 
never broken up to go to the Play-houſe ; but 
the men were ſeldom found in a party with 
the women. The latter however, open and 
modeſt, deſerve that their company ſhould be 
ſought after. If they are leſs taken up with 
literature than houſewifery, they are the more 
to be valued on that account. They know 
how to inſpire their children with that* filial 

| reſpect, 
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reſpect, ſo rare in our age. Simplicity of 
manners is the mother of good morals. 

A SoL1TARY, who had retired to the moun- 
tains, got a ſight of Lucipos; he quitted his 
retreat to converſe with him, whether he 
knew at firſt that it was Reason, or that he 
was ſtruck with his appearance, which was 
equally agreeable and majeſtic. a 

« T come to you, Sir,” ſaid he, © as to a 
« perſon who does not ſeem to me to be an 
e ordinary traveller; and I come to aſk you, 
e if you approve ſolitude. I have lived in this 
* hermitage fourſcore and two years (he was 
* hundred and thirteen years of age) with- 
* out any other acquaintance but myſelf, 
« without any company but the trees that 
* ſurround me, without any other ſight but 
ce that of the ſtars which enlighten the univerſe. 

„ F HAVE no intercourſe but with heaven, 
« which I wiſh for; with death, which I ex- 
4 pet; with my ſoul, which I interrogate; 
« with the echoes, which I make ſpeak. 

* I Have got rid of my paſſions from thirty 
« years of age, by tiring them out with la- 
© pour and reflection. 

Wuk tired with being alone, my imagt- 
* nation carried me through every part of 


the world, and my memory recalled every - 


friend I had, in ſo lively a manner, that I 


thought I ſaw them before my eyes. 
| x , cc Ir, 
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Ir, perchance, the thought of living at a 
* diſtance from any town frightened me, 1 
„ recollected that I. had a body to pay all, in 
«* caſe I ſhould be murdered; but that no one 
could lay hold on my ſoul : and that gave 
me ſpirits. Sickneſs never durſt attack me, 
“ for I was ever laborious and frugal. | 

I do not think that the pleaſures of Kings, 
« who are ſaid to be the greateſt and happieſt 
4 of men, are ſo pure as mine. Mine I have 
gathered in my own ſoul: that is the field 
„here I have ſown all my ſatisfactions. 
Every other joy is a borrowed pleaſure; my 
* happineſs i is my own property. 

« Tars is the ſum of my Philoſophy : you 
may find it written on the trees, the walls, 
« and every part of this abode.” | 
. Hex had the curioſity to go in, pleaſed with 
having found a ſage of his own turn. He an- 
« ſwered him, that “a ſolitary life was ex- 
« cellent only in proportion to the good uſe 


made of it, but that ſcarce any body knew 
'< how to make a good uſe of it. He agreed 
„ that it purified and elevated the ſoul, and 


e that to keep at a proper diſtance from the 
« world, — ITS & Une Philo- 
“ ſopher.” 

AFTER mutual and tender embraces, the 
one reſumed his ſilence, the other continued 
his journey. 

Lucipox 
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Luc1pok obſerved, that a different genius 
prevailed in the different Cantons into which 
Switzerland is divided. Some more lively; 
others more phlegmatic ; theſe more ſilent, 
thoſe greater talkers, ſhewed that the mode 
of government had great influence over the 
diſpoſitions of men; for the climate was every 

where the ſame. 

HE ſtayed ſome time at LAUSANNE, where 


he enjoyed the good company of ſeveral very 
ſenſible Bookſellers. 


GeNnEva pleaſed him for the order main- 
tained in that city. The vigilance of the Ma- 
giſtrates extends to every particular, and the 
whole city is governed like a private family ; 
the Inus alone are neglected, for want of mo- 
derating the exceſſive prices that are extorted 
from ſtrangers. This W the practice of all 
ſmall ſtates: they make people pay hand- 
ſomely for the honour of viſiting them. 

He heard much talk about the celebrated 
Fohn- James Rouſſeau ; ſome ſpoke of him 
with enthuſiaſm, others with indignation. A 
man who writes paradoxes, aſtoniſhes 
body. Whatever is extraordinary either in 
the thoughts, or in the manner of expreſſing 
them, pleaſes: but it is a phrenſy of ſhort 
continuance. Truth reſumes its rights, and a 
wonderful book, which ſeemed to have been 
immortal, is inſenſibly forgotten. 


Lucibok 
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Lucmon turned out of his road on purpoſe 
to viſit the author of the Henriade; and after 
having accoſted him as an old acquaintance, 
and civilly reproached him with not having 
always hearkened to him, and for having 
ſometimes gone beyond his province, he aſ- 
ſured him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, how much 
he eſteemed his ſublime talents, and how 
great a pleaſure it would be to ſee him enjoy 
for many years the fruit of his labours.—Rx a- 
so Judges without partiality; it is a ſtranger 
to cabals and prepoſſeſſion. 


N 


CHAPTER XXVI,. 
Of Savor. 


THIS ſmall country, filled with inhabi- 
I tants exceſſively fond of labour, who 

find in their own induſtry means of keeping 
off poverty, excites the admiration of travel- 
lers. It was there Lucipox found the can- 
dour of the firſt age, and that ſincerity ſo re- 
quiſite in the commerce of life. 

Tus fields appeared to him the beſt book . 
written on "huſbandry. There is not a ſingle 
corner of land uncultivated ; but though it be 


often the beſt way to follow the old practices, 
| | the 
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the people there were too much ſlaves to a 
' long-eſtabliſhed method of cultivation. —Im- 
provements are always neceſſary, when go- 
verned by experience, ' 

Tas more frequently he was told of chil- 
dren quitting” their parents to ſeek bread for 
them in other countries, the more he cned 
out: © Happy the people, that has not yet 
« been ſpoiled by the corruption of the age! 
« Their ſimplicity of manners is a thouſand 
« times preferable to all the refinements of 
cc wit. 95 | 

AFTER he had maturely conkilited what 
might be the ſource of that fidelity which 
charaQerizes the Savoyards, he found that it 
ſprung from their attachment to religion: 
they are rigid obſervers of it, —lt is the beſt 
method of making a man continue honeſt, 

He took it into his head to enter a ſort of a 
cottage, the outſides of which formed'a moſt 
agreeable garden. It was inhabited by a wi- 
dow-woman, ' who had a daughter decked 
out with her own modeſty, and three boys 


at Paris, who annually ſent her a ſubſiſtence. 
„They follow” (faid ſhe with a natural 


- ſimplicity that cannot be expreſſed) © all forts 
& of trades, leſs on their own account than 
% on mine. They deſcend to the meaneſt em- 
« ployments, to ſhew how much they are in- 
<« debted- to me, and how much they coſt me. 

N « It 
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« It is the effe& of the fear of God with 
« which I inſpired them. They would become 
« libertines, if they had no religion; and 1 
* ſhould every moment dread hearing ſame 
ce bad account of them; whereas I am now 
& quite eaſy with reſpec to them!?“ 

_ CHaMBERr, the capital, the buildings and 
fituation of which are equally bad, was how- 
ever a very delightful. — for Lucipos, 
The inhabitants live in the moſt perfect union 
with one another: and they never entertain 
- a thought that riches are neceſſary to happi- 
neſs, or that plays are requiſite to prevent the 
evenings from being tireſome. Viſits are paid 
with an air of eaſe, wherever there is neither 
pride nor ſhow; luxury is the bane of ſocie- 
ties: people would rather chooſe not to en- 
tertain their friends at al, than to ſet them 
down to a table, that is not TING 
the greateſt fymmetry. 
Lucwox would dine with a | Philoſopher, 
who had lived on fruit alone for upwards 
of forty years, and by that regimen had 
found out the means of recovering his health. 
He eats them ſometimes raw, and ſometimes 
drefſed; and as grapes are a fruit, he drinks 
excellent wine. The Senate received him with 
great marks of diſtinction, _— e 
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. ALL the ſmall towns of Savoy were ana- 
lyſed in a manner that would do honour: tb 
the inhabitants, if they were fond of reading. 
In other places people read too much, there 
they read not enough. The men know only 
how to play at ſome ſmall games, the women 
how to chat with one another. The ſoul 
makes no great progreſs, when it is confined 
to thoſe two objects. — But there are always 
ſome who diftinguiſh themſelves from the 
crowd, eſpecially among the Gentlemen. | 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Of Piovicbus: | 


HE paſſage of the Alps, which frightens 
I  ohly thoſe, who have never been over 
than, filled the head of Lucipox with the 
remembrance of a thouſand things, as extra- 
ordinary as intereſting. He ceaſed not re- 
calling to mind that innumerable multitude of 
armies, which, 1n different ages, have climbed 
thoſe lofty mountains, and covered them with 
blood and ſlaughter. One while the Romans, 
then the Gauls preſented themfelves to his 
view, and exhibited to his mind the frightful 
picture of the different cataſtrophes of life. 
N 2 Our 
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Oux traveller did not fail to admire the 
lake filled with trouts, which is on the very 
ſummit of the Apt, and that enamel of 
flowers which embelliſhes them. 7 
_ Hz faw Svza, famous for ſeveral remarkable 
events, as well as for being the burial-place 
of John Caraccioli, Marechal of France; and 
Joon did Tux, ſtrongly defended by thoſe 
mountains, which heaven has given it for 
ramparts, become the object of his curioſity. 

His underſtanding ſerved him for a tele- 
ſcope to make his obſervations every where, 
and the laws, manners, ufages of the country 
were laid open to him in the cleareſt manner. 
His connexions with the King of Sardinia, 
whoſe compaſs and rule he had ever been, 
merited him the moſt gracious reception from 
that Monarch.—REason has e claims on 
che ſouls of great Princes. 

Luciposx ſaw, with a joy beyond expreſ- 
ſion, that this Prince, pious without bigotry, 
frugal without avarice, juſt without ſeverity, 
good-natured without familiarity, fulfilled in 
the moſt exact manner every duty of royalty; 
that he ſhewed the ſame greatneſs of ſoul in 
the boſom of peace, as he Bad diſplayed in the 
midſt of war, and had the ſingular happineſs 
of being reproduced in his auguſt ſon, who 
repreſented him in every feature. 
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Lucipo perceiving one evening that the 
King received, in the moſt gracious manner, 
all thoſe who had any petitions to preſent to 
him, could not help crying out: Here is 
« my triumph, here is the conduct with which 
« I inſpire Sovereigns. They are great only 
« in proportion to the A of popularity 
<« they enjoy; and it is by repeated acts of 
© beneficence that they ſhew themſelves the 
« fathers of their ſubjects.“ 


Tus Throne of Cual ES ExMANUEL was 
equally acceſſible to the ſmall as to the great. 
It was not ſeen ſurrounded with thoſe ſen- 
tinels that drive back indigence and miſery. 
Lvucipok expected to ſee the Monarch eat 
in public, according to the cuſtom of other 
Sovereign Princes; but the King of Sardinia 
concentrates himſelf in his own auguſt family, 
and appears not in public, but when neceſſary. 

- He enriches neither his Miniſters nor his 
Financiers; nor is he ſerved the worſe on that 
account. His watchfulneſs extends to ev every” 
age and to every condition. 

Tux military profeſſion enjoys under his 
auſpices the conſideration it deſerves, thongh 
promotions go on flowly. It is a clock, whoſe 
Hours ſtrike truly, but will not favour any 
one with a FINES minute, order preferves 


lk. 
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Tux Clergy are reſpected, but have no ſhare 
in the management of ſtate - affairs; and even 
the Lord High Almoner has not ſo much as 
an apartment at Court. — The fewer people 
there are about Sovereigns, the fewer are the 
oppoſite intereſts, and the fewer the cabals. 
Tontnx, that regular built city, but which 
ſuffers conſiderably from heat and cold, looks 

like an abode of Convaleſcents. The inhabi- 
tants go to bed in good time, they riſe late, 
and make no noiſe. The King's garden is 
laid out like that of the Palais Royal.* 
Tux natives of PigDMoNT are a very ſenſi- 
ble people; but as their language is a provin- 
Aal mixture of French and Italian, they do 
not appear what they really are.—There can 
be no true elocution without a determinate 
and fixt language. 18 4 
_  Txey are accuſed of being rather too fond 
of games of hazard, and the accuſation is 
grounded. They often meet in private to 
venture their fortune on a card or the throw 
of a die: an evil the more dangerous, as it is 
not in the power of the Police to hinder it. 
Tunis tireſome relaxation is, beyond a doubt, 
highly prejudicial to learning. Gameſters are 


not fonder of ſtudy than they are of conver- 
fation. There are however men of learning at 
Turin, revered by Italy and known to Europe. 


At Paris. 


* 


They 
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They even employ themſelves with ſucceſs on 
the grand queſtions of natural philoſophy, 
Tut celebrated GERDIIL, a Barnabite Monk, 
and Preceptor to the Prince of Piedmont, here 
preſents himſelf as a perſonage, who has caſt a 
luſtre on Savoy, from whence he came, and as 
one who unites the moſt extenſive and ſublime 
knowledge with the greateſt modeſty. He 
kept Lucipox company during his ſtay at 
Turin. — REasox takes a pleaſure in making a 
proper choice of company 
Tux Univerſity peoples the country with 
men of abilities, although a ſtill farther refor- 
mation - might be made in the manner of 
teaching. The method in moſt Colleges is 
vitious : beſides going the longeſt way about, 
uſeleſs queſtions are ſuffered to be ſtarted, 
which ought to be entirely retrenched. Stu- 
dies are labyrinths, unleſs pains be taken to 
render them plain and eaſy. 
Tux attention of the government to keep 
out of Piedmont the number of pitiful publica- 
tions, that amuſe ſuperficial minds, but are 
an inſult to Reason, afforded a real pleaſure 
to our Philoſopher. Books are not a thing in- 
different in the commerce of life ; they make 
men what they are themſelves, and inſenſibly 
form their manner of ſeeing and thinking. 
Tas Academy deſtined for the Nobility is 


one of the beſt ſchools in Europe, There are 
t found 


© 
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found in it the beſt maſters ; and the mixture 
of different nations does not in the leaſt im- 
pair their morals. 

He could not quit Turin without applaud- 
ing the activity of the Merchants. We are 
- indebted to them for the circulation of the 
fineſt, Organ/in in Europe. The filk-manufac- 
tures are a certain ſource of riches to all 
countries where people are employed in them. 
HE was conducted to the Feneria, where 
the King uſually ſpends the autumn; he was 
furpriſed to find the gardens, ſo ſuſceptible of 
embelliſhments, without either water, ſta- 
tues, or groves.— There are ſome places which 
ought to be ſet off with luxury. 

Tux Novareze and the Tortoneze united to 
Piedmont, recall to remembrance what Victor 
AmeDxvs faid to his ſon, viz. that he one 


day would have the Milaneſe, but by taking . 


only a leaf at a time, as we eat an artichoke. 
— The: ableſt conquerors are not thoſe who 
go on with too much rapidity, 
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| CHAPTER XXVIL. 


Of TyzoL. 


þ ASSING through Papua, once a famous 
city, but now ſubſiſting only on its for- 
mer reputation, Lucipox took the road of 
'Trxor. There were ſtill fome ancient Doctors 
of the Univerſity, who deſerved a viſit, efpe- 
cially ſome Phyſicians, whoſe knowledge had 
not been ſpoiled by any of the modith ſyſtems. 
Inſtead of being laviſh of the human blood, 
they were for being fparing of it, and'for ſub- 
ſtituting regimen and purgatives to phlebo- 
tomy.—lt is an act of heroiſm ſtedfaſtly to 
oppoſe opinion and cuſtom, 
Tux number of Students diminiſhed per- 
ceptibly. . The number of Univerſities is too 
much increaſed, and they hurt one another. 
'VERoNa' had ſome regard paid it by our 
traveller: it merited that diſtinction. Remark- 
able for a magnificent Amphitheatre in per- 
fect preſervation, it has moreover ſome Ca- 
binets worthy. the attention of ſtrangers : an 
advantage peculiar to all the cities of Haß, 
where you will not fail to find ſome men of 
learning, and ſome valuable monuments. 

Tas illuſtrious Scipio MarrRI was no lon- 
ger alive, and had left behind him only two 
or three ſcholars far inferior to their maſter. 
Loco, 
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Lucipos, according to the cuſtom of Nah, 
was aſſailed by Antiquaries, who would have 
ſhewn all the ſtones of the city, as very great 
rarities, had he vouchſafed to have flowed 
and hearkened to them; but he knew the 
common people in Nah feek only to live at 
the expence of 91 and that they laviſh 
titles and bows only to. catch money.—Such 
are the effects of poverty produced by idleneſs. 

Soon did TaENr, the capital of Tyrol, diſ- 
cover itſelf to his view. He found it very 
ſmall for a City wherein had been held a Ge- 
neral Council; and what muſt neceſſarily ſur- 
priſe bim, there was not a fingle monument to 
recall that circumſtance to remembrance. 

IT would ſtand in need of often receiving a 
new life from ſuch-like events. It has leſs the 

appearance of a City than of a Village for its 
ſolitude and want of inhabitants. 
Ou Philoſopher was better pleafed with 
Insexucx, where the Emperor (Fxancis of 
Loxxain) terminated his glorious career. There 
is at leaſt ſociety to be found there, and the 
Happineſs of living under the government of 
Max1a-THERESA. - 

Tux plain or champian parts of Tyrol ex- 
hibit plenty, notwithſtanding the mountains 
which overſhade them. The countryman lives 
” happy in ſpite of ſnows and torrents; and to 


improve his induſtry, — 
an 
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and trains them ſo, that thoſe he calls on al- 
ways come to him, without ever miſtaking 
their name. — Man has many reſources, if he 
will but take pains. 

Bur what charmed him above all, was a 
proſpect of two and twenty villages on the 
banks of a river, which embelliſhed the foot 
of a hill. —What a landſcape for a painter, 

who was diſpoſed to make the moſt of it! 
Tas Tyrohans are enn, but muſt be 
ur on by want. 

From thence our Philoſopher 9 g 
to get to Aſace, came to ſome towns where 
he thought he ſhould have been loſt. Beſides 


their being utterly unknown to him, he found 


people, who could barely drink and grow. 
He ventured however to ſpeak to them; 
but they talked to him about nothing, except 
beer and ſpirituous liquors. From the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. Hence 
he concluded, that there are ſome: countries, 
where a man ought to ſtop only to eat, and 
others only to * horſes, as he did here. 
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| E H A P T E R XXX. 
He enters France, and takes a View 7. Air. 


EE then our Philoſopher now come to a 
country- that piques itſelf on its know- 
ledge and love of philoſophy: He looked all 
round about him, and his ſoul became inti- 
mately united with thoſe of the French, in 
order to ſift them thoroughly. 

STRASBOURG, like a conquered and frontier- 
town, appeared in his eyes a mixture of French 
and Germans. ' No people have a character of 
their own, who by OCs WE RICE wen 
ners, belong to two nations. 

H met with great politeneſs 8 the of- 
cers. There are men of education and friends 

to Rrasox among the military. Even ſuch 
as by their too great vivacity of temper ſeem 
averſe to it, inſenſibly become reconciled to 
it: this however is a work of ſome years.— 
Thought and reflection are preferable to all 
the maſters in the world. 

Hz was brought acquainted with the beſt 
families in the country... He ſaw there opu- 
lency and extremely agreeable women, but 
who ſeemed to be content with having pretty 
faces —Nature ſeldom beſtows ſenſe and beauty 
both together on the ſame individual, 
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Tax men there have a ſort of good ſenſe, 
which, being Frenchified by habit, begins to 
render them amiable. They diveſt themſelves 
more and more of that ſerious demeanour, 
which has the appearance of being tired of the 
company. 

Tat AcaDeMy, where the youth perform 
their exerciſes, met with the approbation of 
Lucipok. It ſends out excellent ſubjects, who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by a proper uſe of their 
talents, and improve by the leſſons they have 
received. 

THE CHAPTER has preſerved all the delicacy 
of the Germans with regard to nobility of 
birth. Unſuitable matches, ſo common among 
the French, are there hateful. 

THe plenty that reigns in A//ace keeps up 
cheerfulneſs. — Nothing cauſes ſorrow like 
want, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


The Tu REE BISHOPRICES. 


ETZ, of which the city ſeems to be in 

the ſuburbs, on account of the many 
beautiful new buildings in them, appeared to 
Lucipok an intereſting ſpot. The company 
is excellent, without being too brilliant. He 


O | aſſo- 
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aſlociated with ſome of the Military, and Aca- 
demicians; that was the way not to quit his 
own country. 

Taz Jews, every where tolerated, and every 
where deteſted, engaged a Rabbi to enter into 
a diſpute with the unknown ſtranger ; but 
the Rabbi was ſoon ſilenced. Their trade ſup- 
ports them, but it is like people in the air, 
that is to ſay, ever ready to fall down. Their 
preſervation and diſperſion, in ſpite of all ob- 
jections, is an irrefragable proof in favour of 
| 9 

VErDUN poſſeſſes no other beauty than the 
Biſhop's palace (the fituation of which is re- 
ally charming) and is ſcarce known for any 
thing elſe but for its ſugar-plumbs and ſweet- 
meats.— No trade is trifling that makes money 
circulate. 

As to the city of Tour, it appears ſo fleepy 

a place, as to require a body of troops to keep 
it awake. The women reckon on that re- 
ſource to make up their parties when they 
meet, 
Tals however does not hinder the TuxEE 
Bisnorkicks from affording a large income. 
Beſides the advantage of being ſituated in a 
rich ſoil, there are fewer poor found there 
than in other places. 

Tux people find the effects of being in the 


neighbourhood of the Germans, + ORF are Sod 
0 
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of ſymphony; a diſpoſition that does honour 
to their taſte. 

Lucibon found ſome Libraries in good con- 
dition in the different Communities, nor were 
they loſt: the Monks were capable at making 
uſe of them. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
Of LORRAINE. 


Rrixcs LEoeoLD, and KinG STANISLAUS, 
P the two Sovereigns that beſtowed ſuch a 
luſtre on Loxxaine, affected our traveller no 
leſs, than if they had flill been living. He 
faw them in all the buildings which embelliſh 
the country, and in the hearts of all the in- 
habitants, the fineſt throne Kings can fit on. 

Ir is pity thoſe charming country-ſeats, cre- 
ated by tafte itfelf, required ſo much to keep 
them in repair, that it was neceffary to pull 
them down —Reason takes a pleaſure in ſee- 
ing monuments ſubſiſt, which Have been e- 
rected by great men. 

Lux RVvIIE has no longer any other ap- 
pearance than that of an ordinary town, but 
Nancy ſtill preferves its ſplendour. Its ſquare 
is ornamented like a play-houſe, and there 
the eye ſees with aſtoniſhment, what a genius 

O 2 that 
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that calculates, is capable of executing. The 
embelliſhments of Lorraine are leſs the fruit of 
riches, than of oeconomy. A ſtate is always 
opulent, when the expences of the Prince are 
judicious. STAN1SLAavs knew how to be mag- 
nificent without waſte. 

Tat Academy of Nancy received elogiums 
from our Philoſopher, but with diſcretion. 
The Lorrainers, rather too moderate in their 
ſtudies, might illuſtrate it more, would they 
but take pains. There is little emulation among 
them to quicken their good natural parts. 

Tat Nobleſs ſhew that there has all along 
been a brilliant Court in that country. They 
live up to their dignity. The attachment the 
Lorrainers had for their Princes, does honour 
to their ſouls. They are accuſed of being too 
parſimonious. 

Tux country in Lorraine is raviſhingly beau- 
tiful, and the ground ſo cultivated, as may 
ſerve for an example to others: which ſhews 
that France made an excellent acquiſition, 
when it incorporated Lorraine with its own 
dominions ; the happy effect this of the mar- 
riage of Mazy LE czinsx1 with LEwis THE 
WELL-BELOVED - Thus virtues were not the 
only dowery that auguſt Princeſs brought. 

He went through ſome of the Monaſte- 
ries of the Congregation of St. Vannes, ſome 
of the Abbeys of Prementr#s; and what gave 

him 
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him pleaſure was, that, beſides the excel- 
lent books they ſhewed him, he met with 
Religious, who had preſerved the ſpirit of 
their ſtate of life. The Lorrainers talked much 
to him of the military profeſſion. They are 
born ſoldiers. 


VESEREISSEISS IN EILIICIHS 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


Of CHAMPAGNE and P1CARDY. 


FTER wetting his lips with that excellent 
wine, which gives a flow of ſpirits and 
beſtows cheerfulneſs, he remarked that the 
people of Champagne, under a ſimple outward 
appearance, poſſeſſed a great ſhare of ſagacity 
and ſenſe; and that, although their genius 
did not correſpond to the liquor of the coun- 
try, they were capable of acquiring the ſci- 
ences, and even of embelliſhing them. But 
they muſt be electrified in order to draw any 
ſparks from them. 
ViTxy was conſidered as the abode of gaity. 
RRHEIIIs would be a city of greater ſtir and 
buſineſs were it ſituated in Gaſcony. —What 2 
fine thing would it be, could cities change 
their place like men! The changes might then 
be analogous to the manners and diſpoſitions 


of the people, 
O 3 THE 
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Tart Manufacturers ſhewed him ſome very 
fine ſtuffs, but they are unluckily too ſtout. — 
Nothing is now ſought after, but what makes 
a ſhow and has no wear in it. 

Tat Benedictine Monks ſhewed him their 
Library, which, like all the others that be- 
long to them, is never renewed. They ſhewed 
him alſo their Treaſury, and particularly the 
Holy Vial, which is remarkable for * 
but its antiquity. 

Ihe Metropolitan Church, as being the 
fineſt Gothic building in France, and where 
our Kings are anvinted, doubly fixed the at- 
tention of Lucipox.—There are ſome monu- 
ments, the ſight of which forms an æra. 

Tas public walk was the place of his reve- 
ries, or rather refletions. It is as intercſting 
for its diſtribution and ſymmetry, as if it had 
been planned by the famous Le Netre. 

Tux inhabitants of Rheims did not appear 
to him ſo gay, as the people are ſuppoſed to 
be in a wine- country. They ought to have 
leſs wine and much more water, I mean a 
conſiderable river to tranſport the produce of 
their trade. A large river is a channel of 
plenty, and a ſource of cheerfulneſs. 

SEDAN conſulted Lucipox reſpecting its 
commerce. No other ſcience 1s there known 
but trade. 


Cua- 
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CraLoxs-sUR-MaRrNne ſtopt him two days. 
He found there ſome eaſy ſouls, and agreeable 
people; but Troyes detained him a week, a 
ſpace of time not too long to ſpend in a place 
of extenſive trade. The outward appearance 
of the city is pleaſing, though void of art or 
ſtudy, and the active genius of the inhabi- 
tants is in a fermentation like the ſeaſons. 
He paſſed through ſome cities, where nothing 
is read but the public papers and the Etrennes 
Mignonnes or Court- calendar; and if he turned 
a little out of the way to ſee AuxErRE and 
Sens, the reaſon was, that the former of thoſe 
cities contained inhabitants who were men of 
knowledge; and the ſecond the tomb of a 
Dauphin, who had a throne in the hearts of 
all the people. 

From Champagne he went to Picarpy, a 
province where openneſs of heart is preſerved 
without alloy, in ſpite of the refinement of the 
age, and the corruption of manners. 

He was perfectly pleaſed with the induſtry 
of the people (they are indebted to the ſweat 
of their brow alone for the bread they eat); 
but he was ſorry to hear that Picardy was de- 
populated to ſupply Paris with ſervants. 

AMIENns charmed him with the briſkneſs of 
its trade. The manners have not yet acquired 
that ſuavity, which conſtitutes the charms of 
ſocicty ; but they are unaffected. You ſee the 

bottom 
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bottom of the ſoul of a Picard; he is tranſpa- 
rent, and this perhaps may be the reaſon, that 
the number of learned men in Picaray is ſmall. 
A genius that ſhews itſelf too much, is not 
fit for ſtudy. 

NoTw1iTHSTANDING the enthuſiaſm with 
which people ſpeak of the nave of the cathe- 
dral of AulENs and the choir of Beavuvais 
(two really curious pieces of workmanſhip) 


he did not find any churches or palaces like 


thoſe of /taly; but the Inns were better.— 
Every country has its advantages, and this 
variety pleaſes a traveller. 

He went down into the public walk, which 
would really be charming, was not one ob- 
hged literally to go down into it. The air 
breathed there is too moiſt not to be un- 
wholeſome. 

ABBEVILLE ſhewed him manufactures of a 
cloth far ſuperior to that of the Engliſh. Bov- 
LOGNE taught him that a good heart is far 
preferable to great natural parts. Carais 
proved that the manners are inſenſibly cor- 
rupted by an intercourſe with Foreigners. 
Dux kEROUE offered him no other reſources, 
than what he found in himſelf. Dovar re- 
ceived him with cordiality, but without diſ- 


tinguiſhing him from an ordinary travel- 
ler. ARRAs let him paſs quietly through. At 


LILLE he ſaw nothing but . officers and ſol- 
diers, 
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diers. So1ss0Ns pleaſed like every other town 
where wit and learning are found, | 


FF 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Of NORMAN Dx. 


HIS Province, ſo rich in its ſoil, com- 

merce, and induſtry, received Lucipox 
with diſtinction. She ſoon diſcovered that he 
was no ordinary man. The Normans are ſharp, 
it is no eaſy matter to deceive them. *Tis pity 
that a certain accent they have, ſhould take 
off the edge of their wit. Thoughts loſe 
above half their value by being expreſſed in a 


heavy manner. 
NorMANDY is in the neighbourhood of the 


Court, and yet the language there 1s bad; 
Lower Britany is above a hundred leagues 
from it, and the language there is good.— 
There are ſome ſingularities which cannot be 


accounted for. 
Tux ports and manufactures fixed bis at- 


tention leſs, than the men he had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing. They appeared to him very 
intelligent, and he judged that Normandy, not- 
withſtanding the fatneſs of the ſoil, and the 


thickneſs of the air, it ſome ſubtle ge- 
niuſes; 
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niufes; that conſequently the climate has not 
ſo great an influence over the mind, as ſome 
celebrated writers pretend it has. Unluckily 


ſome opinions can plead preſcription in their 


favour. 
Tat Nermans ſhine in the ſanctuary, in 
the academies, and above TS at the bar. 


Taz Magiſtracy reckons among its mem- 
bers perſons who would have done honour to 


the Reman Senate, and who, equally laborious 


and intelligent, are leſs taken up with their 
own private concerns, than thoſe of the pub- 
tic; and unravel, with a furpriſing ſagacity, 
the moſt Knotty and intricate cauſes, —Pene- 
tration joined to application can do every thing. 

Ir there were leſs gaming at Roux, the 
underſtanding would be in its element. Play 
will not do for the Muſes; their paſtimes re- 
quire leſs application of the mind, and ought 
to be of ſhort duration: but this evil is epi- 
demical among the French. They reckon the 
parties they have made at cards as they would 
ſo many victories they had gained. 

Tuk excellent company found within the 
walls of Rover, made him ample amends for the 
exterior uglineſs of the town, and the moiſture 
of its air, which is perpetually exhaled in rain 
and fogs. The women there are amiable, the 
men polite, and the ſtranger is overloaded 

with civility, It is perceptible that this city 1s 


In 
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in the neighbourhood of Paris, and, in that 
reſpect, is the elder ſiſter even of Lyons and 
Bourdeaugx. 

Tut manufactures are ſo numerous, that 
there is ſome reaſon to apprehend agriculture 
may ſuffer by them. The country-people too 
often quit the plough to run to the towns 
and turn mechanics. 

Tat Bookſellers entertained our traveller 
with their ware-houſes and their knowledge. 
Their ſhops are furniſhed with books of all 
ſorts, nor do they live in the midſt of them 
like Tantalus in the water —The time is paſt, 
when a Bookſcller imagined Mr. Preface to be 
the author of almoſt every book. 

Tas bridge reſting on boats, which conſe- 
quently riſes and lowers according to the tide, 
appeared to him a curioſity, but one that re- 
quircd a conſtant expence to keep it as it is. 
It demands inceſſant repairs Every compli- 
cated work coſts a deal to maintain. 

As to the Caurs, or public walk, it would 


be very pretty, were it not ſo far off. It is a 
toil to get to it, and a ſolitude when you 
come at it. And for that reaſon people ſel- 


dom go thither, but by deputies. . 

Tas company at Dizees ſeemed to ſmell 
of the neighbourhood of the ſea. Catx had 
many titles to engage our Philoſopher to ſtop 
ſome time there : he ſtayed ſeveral days, and 

reliſhed 


for the young ſoldier. 
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reliſhed with pleaſure the genius and ſociety 
of the country. The inhabitants are rich and 
ſpend nobly: he could have wiſhed they had 
been leſs ceremonious.—Cordiality 1 is prefera- 
ble to ceremony. 

He was introduced to the acquaintance of 
ſome men of literature, with whom he was 
greatly pleaſed. The Academy is not idle, 
and her labours diffuſe light and excite emu- 
lation at the ſame time, 

Tat Manege, or Riding-Academy, deſerves 
to be mentioned: both talents and activity are 
found there. 

SEVERAL Gentlemen etitreated Lucipor to 
go ſee their country-ſeats, and he complied 
with their requeſts. They regaled him with 


excellent diſhes, and the moſt agreeable con- 
verſation. A man is never better, than in the 


company of thoſe, who join generoſity with 


education. 
HE found multitudes of officers throughout 


the whole province: the Normans have not 


degenerated from their original bravery. Tis 
only pity they ſhould quit the ſervice too ſoon. 
The opulent among the Nobleſs retire early 
from it; an officer however is never more 


able to defend his country, than when grown 
grey in his profeſſion. The coups de main are 


IT 
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Ir appeared to him a ſtrange cuſtom, as it 
really is, that the girls ſhould have ſcarce any 
fortune given them. To leave the fortune of 
the ſiſters to the diſcretion of the brothers, is 
often expoſing them to the danger of having 
none at all. Our deſcendants will moſt cer- 
tainly reform this abuſe: but we might ſave 
them that trouble. 

HE was pleaſed with ALE NON, lefs on ac- 
count of the ſociable diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants, than for their being laborious. He ſaw 
AvRANCRHE, COUTANCE, BAT E UX, VALOGNE, as 
towns that would produce many writers, were 
the inhabitants diſpoſed to enter the career of 
authors, but he did not adviſe them to it. Lu- 
cibox knows that too much has been written. 
Hx paſſed through Vis, where, according 

to the proverb, the Devil himſelf would be a 
fool; and going through ſeveral towns one 
after another, which he found more or [leſs 
tolerable, he came to La Trarr, the pooreſt 
Abbey in France, but the richeſt in virtues. 
The ſight of this ſolitude, buried in woods, 
made him-pronounce, that a man muſt either 
be a fool, or a ſaint to live in it. He was a- 
mazed to hear that hoſpitality is there practiſed 
every year to above four thouſand ſtrangers. 
A man is always rich, when he is frugal. 

Ht thought of going through the whole 
province, but he ſaw himſelf opt by the bad 

| F roads. 
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roads. There are ſeveral little towns the way 
he went, of which he takes no notice, becauſe 
they had nothing in them intereſting to REA“ 
soN.— The inhabitants prattle, play, and ſleep. 

He wanted to go up to the original grounds 
of what the vulgar ſay againſt the Normans; 


-and he found the true cauſe to be nothing 


more than the incurſions they had formerly 


made into all countries — It is an old quarrel 


people want to pick with them for their paſt 


miſdeeds. 


NN NN 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


He arrives at VERSAILLES, and goes through 
the Environs. | 


HE view of the caſtle Was a ſight for 
Lucipor, tho' the building is a ſwal- 
low's body with the wings of an eagle, and 


not of a ſufficient height. He found it mag- 
niſicent and grand, though he remarked at 


the ſame time, that the wings were concealed 
towards the town, and appeared only towards 


the gardens. This ſuperb palace ought to have 


had all the beauty and grace beſtowed upon it 


which it deſerves; an immenſe ſpace ought 
.to' have been left between the front and the 


houſes: 
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houſes: there was no want of graund.—Every 
building has ſome fault. 

Txz diſtribution of the gardens, their or- 
naments, their variety, their extent could not 
ſuſpend the ſerious reflections of our traveller. 
There it was he meditated on the revolutions 
of courts, on the nothingneſs of all grandeur, 
on the rapidity of life. He recalled to his re- 
membrance all thoſe Princes who are now no 
more, though they were flattered, as if they 
had been immortal. —All flattery has ſome- 
thing childiſh in it. 

Eis joy was inexpreſſible when he ſaw the 
King enjoying the bloom of health. A Mo- 
narch equally pacific and - beneficent is un- 
doubtedly a moſt intereſting ſpectacle to REA- 
SON. Let this ſpectacle continue only as long 
as our deſires, and there never will have been 
a life ſo long and happy. 

Mr Loxp Taz DAH excited the ten- 
dereſt emotions in his heart. He found him- 
ſelf ſenſibly affected, while he ſtedfaſtly con- 
templated that auguſt Prince, the bleſſings of 
whoſe reign our poſterity will experience, and 
whoſe virtues, blended with thoſe of the 
Hovust of Aus r RIA, will produce great things. 

—“ Eagles, ſays Horace, never beget doves.“ 

HE found nothing in VERSAILLESs but diſ- 
agreeing ſocieties, people abſent, à continual 
ſucceſſion of goers and comers, all purſuing 
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their own intereſt, or full of projects; but what 
would have ſurpriſed him, had he not kriown 
the reſerve of Courts, was, that all the news 
of Verſailles is publiſtied only at Paris: every 
one at Court is taken up: with himſelf alone, 
and all have ears and eyes without hearing or 
ſeeing any thing. 

Tux Court pleaſed him, as being the reſi- 
dence of politeneſs and fine language. The 
great ones are obliging, they expreſs them- 
ſelves with accuracy, and their manners have 
that eaſy air which the beſt maſters cannot. 
give, and which upſtarts can never counterfeit. 

Hs had ſeveral converſations with ſome La- 
dies of quality, and he found them as 8 | 
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their ways. They mentioned © to him none 
but ſolid works: One would not believe, that 
good ſenſe could ſometimes match with paint 

and patches. | 

HE went through ſeveral anti-chambers 
crowded with unhappy and ambitious crea» 
tures, who were waiting for the Miniſter, as 
for the Divinity that was to heal them. This 
is a cruel ſituation, and yet many keep in it 
to the end of their life —There i is no Apa 
about taſtes. 

Tux Houſe of ST. Cyx, an immortal monu- 
ment of the piety of Madam de Maintenon, 
received, with pleaſure, the viſit of Lucivor. 
The 


0 


fore * is attained, 


from one country to another, uſeleſs animals, 
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The Ladies are judges of merit, which is the 


effect of the good education they there re- 


ceive, and ſuch as will ever be cited, as a mo- 
del, while pains are taken to deſtroy ſloth and 
pride. Neither indolence nor haughtineſs are 


allowable in the commerce of life. 


Tus elegance of TRIA NON brought to his 
mind the caſtles of the Fairies: there is re- 
aliſed whatever fable has told us of them. The 


Menagery then contained only common ant 


mals. *Tis a folly to be at expence to bring, 


which have nothing intereſting to natural hif- 
tory, except in the repreſentation of their fi- 
gures and characters.. 


MaxLy could not eſcape his view, that a- 
bode, where nature and art ſweetly embrace 


each other. How has it happened, chat thoſe 


men of fortune, who expend ſo much in build- 


ing, have none of them ever copied it? No- 


thing is ſo magnificent and grand, but ĩt mar 
be imitated in ſmall. 
Tus machine, that brings the water to per- 


failles, appeared to him too complicated. At 


this day, its conſtruction would have been 
more ſimple, and would have coſt much leſs, 
— The arts have their growth. In things of 
this nature many attempts muſt be made, be» 
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He was conducted to ST. GRERMAIN-EN- 
Larz, which formerly might have been 
taken for a houſe of entertainment for the 
Engliſh. He found there excellent company. 
People meet from all parts to keep up an in- 
tercourſe of complaiſance and civility. The 
rich willingly mix with thoſe who are not ſo, 
and, by that means, each one thinks himſelf 
almoſt in a ſtate of opulence : but the burden 
of the ſong, as in all other towns, is, that 
you mult play: the company moreover often 


changes. St. Germain is the rehidence of new 
faces 


La Mzvrz appeared to him admirable for 


gularity of the building, the beauty of 
its gardens, the richneſs of its furniture, and 
the neighbourhood of the wood of Baulogne. 

He ſpent all the time in ſeeing ST. CLoup 
which the beauty of the place required. The 
waters there riſe with boldneſs and majeſty, 
proud, as it were, to find themſelves in ſo 
beautiful a ſpot. Ihe caſtle did not appear to 
him to bear a juſt propor tion to the town. It 
is a pleaſure to ſee thoſe in Flanders and Hol- 
land : one would ſay, that they had been built 
on purpoſe to be an ornament either to the 
country- towns or cities. 

I. vcipox diſcovered at Mont Palerien (for 
he had the curioſity to examine every thing) 
that on the other ſide of the Seine nothing 


Was 
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was ſeen but a dreary ſort of a country, and 
that, to pleaſe the eyes, one muſt not leave 
the river · ſide.— The ſhades add to the beauty 
of the picture. 

BELLEVUE ſerved him as an obſervatory to 
take a view of Paris; and from its terrafles, 
where the ſoul is enlarged in proportion to 
the extent of the view the eyes take in, he 
repreſented to himſelf all the paſſions which 
agitate that immenſe city, and it was a plea- 
fure to him to trample them under his feet. 
He ſeemed to be on the top of a rock, againſt 
which all the waves of the ſea came and daſhed 
to no effe&.—A happy ſituation for a Philoſo- 
pher who can eſtimate things according to 
their value. 

Mæupom only ferved to keep up theſe wiſe 
reflections. It is a retired place, preferred to 
all the ſeats that ſurround the capital, when 
2 perſon is diſpoſed to think. He wandered 
with pleaſure in the moſt retired parts, thus 
finding by experience that Reason is never 
alone, into however ſecluded a receſs it may 
withdraw. He thought it ſingular that a ſorry 
bridge ſhould be ſuffered to continue at Seve, 
juſt under the eyes of the Court, while moſt 
magnificent ones were building in the pro- 
vinces. 

—— that caſtte, which though 
ancient, bas a more majeſtic appearance than 
Verſailles 
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Fer/ailles itfelf, was a book of hiſtory for our 
Philoſopher. He thought he read on the walls 
a ſeries of different events, and he made them 
the ſubject of his reflections. 

As to CourizoxkE, he judged it deſerving 
the affection of the Sovereign ſtill more for 
the qualities of heart and mind in the inhabi- 
tants, than for the noble foreſt which renders. 
it ſo agreeable. 

Tnuksk are ſo many varieties which charm 
a traveller. The difference of places forms in 
the eyes of a Philoſopher a parterre, where 
the diverſity of colours attract and rejoice the 

foul. Nothing tires like uniformity : even 
the beautiful itſelf diſguſts, when it is every 
where the fame. REAsox delights in ſeeing 
the metamorphoſes of nature in the works of 


Are. i: | 
CHANTILLY procured him that ſatisfaction: 


he ſaw there, with a degree of voluptuouſ- 
neſs, alt the beauties of the country united. 
with the elegance of towns, and exquiliteneſs. 
of taſte. A delicacy of taſte has found the art 
of modernizing the antique itſelf, and of be. 
ſowing on the meaneſt ſpots the magnificence- 


of palaces. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
LuciDoR arrives at PARIS. 


E are now come to the moment when 
he entered Paris, but without any 
| ſhow, _ Beſides that REAsON is modeſt, what 
impreſſion could ſhe have made on a city 
taken up with pleaſures and trivolities? Few 
would have come out to meet her. | 
| However, when Lucipor had made choice | 
of a quiet ſtreet, a civil landlord, and a plain 
apartment, he went about every where to 
examine every thing — The eyes of a Philo- 


ſopher are teleſcopes. 
T was not long before he diſcovered that 


the young people diſcounted their youth by 
abandoning themſelves immoderately to plea- 
ſure: almoſt all he met had the appearance 
of being worn out.— They were new- blown 
flowers nipt by the froſt. 

Ir the Gallery of the Louvre had been raiſed 
in proportion to its length, if the Thulleries 
had ſome fuperb water-works, and a 
entrance towards Pont-royal, he would have 
exceſſively admired thoſe magnificent objects. 

Tus Dome of the Invalids,* though only 
a miniature of that of Sr. Peter's at Rome; the 


* An Hoſpital for difabled Soldiers. 


Palais- 
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Palais-Reyal, though concealed on every ſide; 
the Palace of Luxemburg, though ſituated too 
low; the Church of S-. Sulpice, though dar- 
kened on every ſide, merited his admiration 
and elogiums. 

He wiſhed the ſquare of Lewis THE WELL» 
BELOVED finiſhed im a manner correſponding 
to the Colonade; that the quays of the Louvre 
and the Theatins were ornamented with a ſin- 
_ gle row of limes along the Seine, and that 
their ſtems, not to intercept the view of any 
object, might be formed like orange-trees ; 
that the bridges were cleared of houſes ; that 
the Hotel. Dieu * was removed to ſome more 
capacious and diftant ſpot; that a Town» 
houſe worthy of the capital was erected; that 
a grander exterior appearance were given to 
the Palais; that the Carthuſians were obliged 
to build all down the rue d' Enfer, and the 
Monks of the Abbey of St. Germamm-des-pres 
down to the rue du Colombier, or at leaſt to 
ſell ſo much of their ground, that the * 
might execute that ſcheme. 

BuT as neither the local nor materia? of 
Paris was the object of his journey, he but 
Iightly touched on them. He attended chiefly 
to the diſpoſitions of the people and the man- 
ners of the country; and when he had ana- 
Iyſed them, he diſcovered that, excepting a 

The General Hoſpital. 
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number of ſages in every ſtate of life, Paris 
is a place where there are more faſhions than 
manners, more philoſophers than philoſophy. 
Vices there meet with excuſe, whatever makes 
a perſon the object of ridicule is never par- 
doned; and what makes one moſt of all ſo, 
is the want of money. 
H x faw, with great coolneſs, thoſe frequent 
revolutions, which raiſe and pull down, to 
the loweſt degree, the ſame man almoſt in the 
ſame inſtant; which in the twinkling of an 
eye, change the forms of clothes, curls, hats, 
and even the language itſelf ; which ſet every 
tongue a wagging, and every head on motion 
at a piece of news, or a new play; which 
make people go. mad for a dangerous or ridi- 
culous pamphlet.—Theſe are ſo many ſcenes 
of a play to a wiſe obſervator. He is in the 
pit while all this is ated; and all Paris ſeems 
to him a play-houſe, where he lits without 
either hiſſing or clapping. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Of the different Qu AR TERS of Pars. 


UCIDOR remarked that Paris is a world, 
of which each quarter compoſes à pro- 
vince, The ton of the fauxbourg St. Honoré is 
8 not 
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not that of the fauxbourg St. Germain; the Ma- 
raris has more uniform ways than the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais. Royal, or of the Palace 
of Luxembourg. People dine and ſup there 
like tradeſmen-; and the faſhions, even ſome- 
times the new ones, reach not thither till late, 
in companiſon of the more brilliant and fre- 
quented parts of the town. i 
Hx eat with all ſorts of people, becauſe he 
wanted to know people of every rank. The 
meals of the great ones appeared to him too 
grave; not a word is ſpoken at them: thoſe 
of private perſons too noiſy; there is no hear- 
ing what is ſaid. He remarked that Paris re- 
ally conſiſted of a ſet of people, among whom 
few Pariſians were to be found. It is the ex- 
tract of all nations. | 
Hx could not comprehend. how thoſe ſup- 
pers could. be called delightful, at which you 
were to bear patiently all the ridiculous airs of 
a conceited prude, before you could obtain a 
ſong from her, and ſupport all the originalities 
of a wit, before you can ſqueeze from him 
ſome pretended bons-mots. 

And ſtill leſs could he conceive how any 
man would forſake an amiable ſpouſe for a 
nightly tete à tete with a kept miſtreſs, whoſe 
- ſentiments and wit, though of a romantic turn, 
are ſoon exhauſted, and with whom the ſcene 
generally ends in a yawn. There 1s this dif- 

ference 
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ference between love and friendſhip; that the 
former only pleaſes while it is new. What- 
ever becomes habitual, can no longer affect it. 
| AGREEABLE ſuppers (let this be remem- 
bered) are thoſe which you do not purchaſe 
either by being forced to play, or by a cere- 
monial you cannot avoid, or by fitting up till 
the morning, or by the diſagreeable taſk of 
conducting home ſome woman, who has no- 
thing to recommend her but titles and years. 
Agreeable ſuppers are thoſe, where openn 
and cheerfulneſs unite, where the heart ex- 
pands itſelf without conſtraint, where wit 
ſhews itſelf without putting in any preten- 
ſions, where no court is to be paid, no intereſt 
to be conſulted. There are reliſhed the plea- 
ſures of the table: there we may cry out, O 
notes cænæque Deum O nights! O enen of 
the Gods! 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Of the CixcLEs. 


URIOSITY led our Philoſopher to a 
brilliant ſociety. A friend preſented him 
according to cuſtom. ' There were ſome fa- 
ſhionable Ladies, ſome retainers at Court, ſome 
foppiſh Abbes, and ſome Scholars of the day. 


Q Tuer 
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Tu x began by meaſuring him from head 


to foot; by aſking one another, in a whiſper, 


who the ſtranger was; by ſaying that he did 
not come into the room with a good grace; 


that his curls did not ſuit his face; that his 


coat was too full; that his deportment was 
too uniform. He heard all this fine diſcourſe; 
which was enough to diſconcert a ſtranger. 

In the mean time a prude with a wry face, 
a ſpiteful eye, a knit eye-brow, queſtioned 
him with regard to his country, but in ſo low 
a voice, that he was forced to gueſs at what 
ſhe ſaid, He was to inform the company 
from whence he came, whither he was going, 
where he lodged, when he was to ſet out, 
what was his name, and almoſt the place 
where, and the hour when, he was to die. 

AFTER there were no more int ations 
and anſwers to make, the diſcourſe turned at 
the ſame time on pamphlets and balls, on po- 
litics and plays, on the finances and ribbons, 
on the court and agriculture, on monks and 
faſhions, on ſome famous author, and ſome 
pretty little lap-dog. 

Tnk affairs of Ruſſia, Poland, and Turky 
paſſed and repaſſed like the figures in a magic 
lantern; all was ſhade. Then was exhauſted 
the ſcience of barometers. It was told for a 
piece of news, that it had rained all day, and 
the laſt topic was diſeaſes. A Ducheſs re- 
. | _ -—Ited 
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lated all her megrims, an Abbe all the colds 
he had caught, and a Financier his indigeſ- 
tions. There were three or four pretty Miſſes, 
who looked as if they were going to faint, 
with a deſign that the company ſhould take 
notice of their vapours and their uneaſineſs. 
Lucidor was aſked queſtions, but no atten- 
tion was paid to his anſwers. This is pretty 
like the madneſs of the great ones. Good 
ſenſe, which chanced to be there, attempted 
to ſpeak a word, and was hifſed. Jokes ex- 
cluded ſolid reflections: and all this was ac- 
companied with ſome whirlings about, and 
ſcornful ſmiles. 

Suck however was what is called the beau 
monde, that which gives the ton, but grieved 
REason. She left the company without be- 
ing known, as may be eaſily preſumed, but 
thoroughly perſuaded that the converſation 
of all companies at Paris could not certainly 
be like this. 

Lucipok was not deceived, as the next day 
convinced him. He was introduced to a Gen- 
tleman's houſe, where the moſt ſerious' ſub- 
jets were very well diſcuſſed : nothing was 
ſaid, but what was to the purpoſe; there was 
neither nonſenſe nor pedantry. 

A Prrrr-Mair xz arrived, exhaling per- 
fumes, making faces, giving himſelf airs, and 
the company let him loll at eaſe on a ſofa, 
| Q 2 kiſs 
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kiſs his ruffles, admire his diamond ring, with- 
out taking the leaſt notice of him. 

« It is thus, Sir,” (whiſpered an old officer 
in Lucipos's ear) © that we chaſtize theſe 
e little Gentlemen. They would like nothing 
« better than to be talked to, but we honour 
% them with the moſt perfect indifference. 
They grow tired of this treatment, and very 
* ſoon rid us of their pretty perſons. If Paris 
& abound with frivoliſts, it is not without 
“ people of good ſenſe. There is no place 
* where folly is more juſtly valued at what it 
« 3s worth | 

A Lap of the Court ſeconded him; ſhe 
made a jeſt of the Petits-Maitres, ſhe jeered 
the pretty Ladies, ridiculed their ways, and 
ſhewed by her own, which were as eaſy as 
her converſation, that good fenſe belongs to 
all ranks, and that thoſe who glory in not 


having any, are people of no great conſe. 
quence, and do not always give the ton, as 
they are bold enongh to boaſt they do. 


- Lucidox came away enraptured, promiſing 


himſelf that he would often frequent ſuch com- 


pany ; but he: could ſcarce contain his indig- 


nation, when he was told that the men had 


their toilettes as well as the women ; that they 
concentrated their ſouls within the ſphere of 
trifles; that half their life was ſpent in the 
ſhops of Sadlers, Varniſhers, Perfumers, Jew- 


ellers, 
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ellers, in running on tick to the ruin of tradeſ- 
men, in procuring the whole apparatus of 
luxury, in paying for being laughed at, and 
ſtudying the part of Impertinent.— Time is a 
poſſeſſion, which moſt men fink for life. 


ANN 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Of the PuBLic WALKks. 


UCIDOR could not be indifferent with 
regard to thoſe recreations which refreſh; 
the mind and ſupport health. It afforded him 
pleaſure to ſee all ages and ranks diſperſed 
every where throughout thoſe ſuperb gar- 
dens, where nature, aſſiſted by art, delighted 
to unfold herſelf; but it was, at the fame 
time, a melancholy ſubject of reflection, when 
he learned, that among that number of peo- 
ple, who come to theſe walks in the moſt 
elegant equipages, there were ſome who were 
indebted for their grand appearance only to 
cunning, uſury, monopolies, and fraud.— 
Probity in the eyes of many people is an 
empty chimera, 
Lucipor, no doubt, could have rather 
wiſhed, that there had been neither hackney- 
coach nor chariot in all Paris, and that for 
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the ſatisfaction of ſixty thouſand people, eight 
hundred thouſand were not diſtreſſed: but 
here we are to ſay, that “ the world muſt be 
<« ſuffered to go on as it pleaſes.” 

© WrarT a multiplicity of words,” ſaid he, 
« when he heard the buzzing in the Thullertes, 
« tho? perhaps there be not one fit for REA SO 
e to hear! Some talk of their pleaſures, ſome 
* of their buſineſs; ſome relate their adven- 
„ yentures, ſome their projects; and not one 
« js in ſearch of true happineſs.” 

He remarked that the Palais-Royal was the 
walk of the elegantly drefſed ; the Luxembourg 
that of the dreamers; the T huilleries that of 
every body; and that, in fo magnificent a 
garden, there were neither ſhrubs nor flowers 
enow. But to help him in making his obſer- 
vations, he was often elbowed by vice and 
folly. 

HE thought he diſcovered among thoſe who 
cut the greateſt flaſh in the walks, a number 
of people, who put off their ſupper to the 
next day, and who owed their exiſtence and 
dreſs to the public. 

A snoweR of rain came on, and every one 
diſappeared with the rapidity of lightning, 
without knowing whither to run. Such is the 
inconvenience of public walks, where there is 
no ſhelter. He Judged that an arched gallery 

along 
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along the terraſs of the Feuillants would be a 


neceſſary building. 


Tat bulwarks, which he found full, con- 
vinced him that public walks could not be too 
much multiplied in behalf of the only nation 
that made uſe of them; for the Engliſb run, 
the Germans march, the Talians are drawn, 
but the French really take a walk, if by that 


exerciſe we mean the pleaſure of enjoying the 
| freſh air and converſing with a friend. 


He thought himfelf obliged to caſt an eye 


on the Guinguettes. The diverſions of the com- 


mon people affect a patriotic foul. Moreover 
the very Mechanic at Paris has a certain air 
of the Gentleman at his ſports : in his parties 
of pleaſure, he is ſuperior to the Tradeſman 
of London and Amſterdam. Tis the conſequence 
of a happy education, which inflaences every 
rank of life, and of a gaity natural to the 
French, which gives them an ever-pleaſing air. 
—A merry nation always is ſociable, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


O the ThEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS, 


nts the manners of a nation, and is 
the entertainment of all the genteel people. 

Oux Philoſopher therefore appeared at the 
French comedy: Zaire was then acting. He 
clapped, as did alſo the reſt of the ſpectators; 
but he could have wiſhed that the actors, altho 
maſters in the art of declamation, had ſobbed 
leſs. It appeared, that the ſighs were exceſſive, 
and that the moſt affecting paſſages were deli- 
vered in a manner that ſtrained, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, both the breaſt and throat. 
Nature ought to be copied, but never ex- 
aggerated: hickupping is a wrong way of re- 
preſenting it. 

Tx1s little performance made him regret 
the inimitable Moliere. The comedies have no 
longer any thing comic in them. For inſtead 
of giving us farces, nothing is given us, but 
what is weepful and dry, and all muſt end in 
a wedding, as if there were not a thouſand 
other unravelments, and people would never 


tire of ſuch a concluſion. 
Tux Italian comedy would have amuſed 


him, had it not been for the medley of idioms, 


that render it ridiculous. Harlequin affected 
/ it, 


A. at leaſt was to be given at what 
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it, as a neceſſary perſonage on a theatre, con- 
trived to make people laugh. And, in fact, 
his is a part that will always pleaſe working 
people, who ſtand in need of relaxation. Bur- 
leſque repreſentations are thoſe which a Phi- 
loſopher will prefer for his amuſement. A 
man does not quit what is ſerious to apply his 
mind afreſh, He did not reliſh thoſe ariettas_ 
copied from the ſtalian, the French language 
being no way fit to admit of thoſe graces. 

As to the Ortxa, there were ſome things 
that pleaſed him, and others hurt him. This 
muſt happen from an exhibition of ſo compli- 
cated 2 nature; but he could not behold with- 
out pain that group of kept miſtreſſes, who 
by a ridiculous diſplay of their diamonds and 
 dreſles, eclipſed even the Ladies of quality. 

The Play-houſes did not appear to him to 
have any proportion either to the immenſity 
of Paris or the elegance of the Parifians. The 
ſmalleſt towns in 7taly have Theatres ſuperior 
even to the Opera-houſe at Paris; there is not 
a pit, where you are not ſeated. A perſon 
muſt be extremely fond of plays, or have very 
little to do, to ſtand for three hours ſqueezing 
and ſqueezed. 

Fax from blaming theſe different kinds of 
amufements, the creatures of induſtry, he 
found them a wiſe contrivance. ' It is the in- 


tereſt of government to authorize ſuch diver- 
lions 
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ſions as amuſe the public, provided there be 
nothing in them contrary to morals and the 
laws. It would be more judicious in ſome 
people not to confound reaſon with humour. 
The taſte of an individual is not to decide on 
pleaſures, but that of a nation. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Of the CorFEE-HOUSES. 


UCIDOR, as much a friend to what is 
uſeful, as an enemy to what is ſuper- 
ffluous, had approved of the eſtabliſhment of 
Coffee-houſes from the moment of their inſti- 
tution. They are a neceflary rendezvous in 
fuch a city as Paris. But one day, when he 
went thither, he was truly ſurpriſed to meet 
with ſo motley and noiſy a crew. 
 TagxE was a Gameſter juſt come a Tennis- 
court, curling fortune, but ſtill endeavouring 
to lay hold of it; a Newſmonger, retailing, 
with the greateſt aſſurance, the moſt improba- 
ble and filly ſtuff; a troubleſome fellow with a 
military threatening look; a Grumbler vexed 
at the age, at the nation, at mankind, at 
himſelf; a Paraſite filled with the fumes of a 
fumptuous dinner; a half - ſtarved wretch on 
the 
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the watch for a Bavaroiſe* or a diſh of coffee; 
a Fop pleaſed to ſee himſelf caſed in a fine ſuit 
of clothes, which he had juſt gotten on truſt; 

a Libertine, a foe to religion and to all that 
have any; an Author full of himſelf, running 
over the contents of his pocket- book with an 
affected air; a mercileſs Prater, ridiculing 
works he had never read; a Broker contriv- 
ing means of cheating; a man determined on 
matrimony in queſt of ſome rich widow, with 
a deſign to ruin her; an Adventurer giving 
himſelf airs, titles, names to trick the better; 
a Reader of obſcene Pamphlets, ſpeaking with 
_ diſdain of all good books and good writers 
an idle fellow, who had nothing to do but to 
tire people; a Sayer of pretty things to the 
Miſtreſs of the Coffee-houſe, to prevail on her 
to truſt him; a paſſionate Adorer of Actreſſes 
and Plays, who knew only that two-fold ob. 
ject in the whole world; a never: tired Relator 
of little ſtories of old times; a Pettifogger, 


who could talk of nothing but of precedents 
and caſes. 


A FINE collection to intereſt Reason! Se 


took it into her head to ſpeak a word, and the 
company thought ſhe ſpoke Arabic or Chineſe ; 
but the next day our Philoſopher had ample 
amends made him. Having the curioſity to 
lee the fame Coffee-houſe once more, he met 


with 
A diſh of Tea with Sirop Capillair. 
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with none but civil and ſenſible people. The 


cloud was diſperſed. 
CHANCE in Paris brings together, from one 


moment to another, people of worth and thoſe 
of the moſt infamous characters: it is the 
hiſtory of the weather, ſometimes clear, and 
ſometimes ſtormy; and a wiſe man puts up 
with it without repining. 

Hz thought, that as the Eccleſiaſtics and 
Monks did not frequent the Coftee-houſes, 
ſome decent places might be opened for them, 
where they might take a little refreſhment 


and reſt themſelves. There ſhould be books 
there for thoſe who are fond of reading, and 
theſe places might be called Libraries or Book- 
ſellers-ſhops, that every thing might be done 
conveniently, and in a proper manner. REA- 
SON was never an enemy to decent recreation; 
it keeps a medium between rigoriſm and a 
looſe morality. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Of the FasnioNs. 


N oO be at Paris, and not ſee the faſhions, 
is to go with your eyes ſhut. The 
ſquares, the ſtreets, the ſhops, the carriages, 
the dreſſes, the people offer nothing elſe to 


view. 
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view. The Pariſian is ſo fanatically fond of 
whatever is new, that religion itſelf diſpleaſes 
ſome giddy-headed creatures, merely becauſe 
it is too old-faſhioned. 

A coaT that has been worn above a fort- 
night, appears old to your people of the bel air. 
They are for having new ſtuffs, pamphlets juſt 
publiſhed, modern ſyſtems, friends of a day's 
acquaintance. 

WHEN a faſhion begins to appear, the capi- 
tal eee after it, and no one dares to be 


ſeen, unleſs decked out in the new taſte. 
« You may judge of our fondneſs for fa- 


&« ſhions” (wrote a Pariſian Lady to one of 
Holland, in a letter which deſerves to be tran- 
ſcribed) © by our curls  /a Greeque.* It does 
* not ſignify, if our heads be topped with a 
e church-ſteeple, we perſiſt in our fondneſs 
& for that dreſs, becauſe it is the faſhion. The 
* men amongſt us obſtinately retain their little 
hats, although they ſhew an empty ſcull, 
e becauſe it is the faſhion. They expoſe them- 
« ſelves to the danger of catching cold, rather 
* than diſcompoſe a curl, becauſe it is the 
« faſhion. They place themſelves indecently 
& before the fire, and hinder the whole com- 
< pany from warming themſelves, becauſe it 
« 1s the faſhion, They find fault with a a mere 


* After the Greek faſhion. | 
R « nothing, 
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< nothing, nor is a perſon any thing in their 
2 2 if he has not the mean ſet-offs and 


gaws of the day, becauſe it is the faſhion. 
„Ou Petits-Maitres, whoſe buſineſs it is 


c to cry up theſe articles of trade, acquit 
<« themſelves in the beſt manner. Dreſſed out 
*in the faſhion of the day, they 1 run to all 
« the plays and affemblies. 

« Ir is who ſhall appear firſt in ſome new 
* dreſs; and (wonderful to relate) even hiſ- | 
* tory is introduced into our faſhions, for 
* re are invented on occaſion of ſome re- 

cent event. 

- © NoTHING prettier could be thought on, 
ce than to carry an epocha on your head, or 
& on your clothes. Thus the otros a la 
.** Port- Ma bun atteſted the taking of that town. 
ce We ſhall undoubtedly ſoon have ſome, which 
c vill point out the war between the Rufians 
and Turks, and probably their ſhape will be 
tc that of the creſcent or turban. 

* NoTHING. but the faſhions give a brilliant 
& air to our rue St. Honors, a ſtreet ſo buſy and 
ec gay, that Paris may be ſaid to exiſt no 
te where elſe but in that quarter. It is there 
ce induſtry invents coſtly bagatelles, rendered 
4 neceflary by luxury, and ſwarms of Petits- 
cc Maitres of both ſexes, diſperſe themſelves 
5 into ſmall companies, to learn at leaſt the 
«hs * names 
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„ names of all the new-fancied gugaws.— Tis 
e the way to acquire celebrity. 

« People here form a language à la mode as 
« well as dreſſes. Elegance of diſcourſe con- 
e fiſts in catching new words, and lugging 
« them in on every occaſion. The faſhion has 
te brought forth a thouſand times more books, 
« than ever Reason did. Our quays, aur 
« paſſages, our ſhops are daily hung with new 

« pamphlets. They are bought for the ſake 
« of their title, provided it be new, and they 
« ſerve to ornament the toilet or chimney- 
« piece till the next day, when ' ſome till 
© newer work makes thoſe: of laſt evening 
„forgotten. 

«Pars revolution of falhiotis fills life with 
« events, Although I am now only twenty 
« years of age, I have already lived above 
4 threeſcore by what I have ſeen and expe- 
* rienced. No ebbing and flowing of the 
o tide can be compared to our new faſhions. 
« Thouſands of needles, ſciſſars, pencils are 
in conſtant uſe to create ſomething in an 
elegant taſte. Moreover, were a thing fright- 
„fully ugly, a pretty Milliner perſuades you 
that it is raviſhingly handſome. Nothing is 
more capable of faſcinating the eyes, than 
her obliging manner and chat. 
* BuT what will ſurpriſe you is, that there 
e are ſome originals, who have no other merit 
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e than a pitiful fingularity, and who all on a 
* fudden become -people of faſhion. Their 
example is cited, they are cried up, they 
e are paſſionately admired, and it is holiday 
when their company can be procured at a 
“ ſupper. 

„vas once myſelf the dupe of one of 
e thefe gentry. I was all car and eye to ad- 
« mire one of theſe men of a day; I had in- 
« vited him with ſome of the beſt company, 
and I faw and heard nothing but a fool. 
Fame carried him to all the great houſes, 
t and Merit never made one of the party. 

* SUCH are we here, Madam, and certainly 
« this is not like Holland, your dear coun 
Wit here often filences good ſenſe ; but it 
« is the faſhion, and muſt be applauded. It 
„ ſhall be mine ever to admire you, and tell 
* you in a ſtrain which the heart avows, that 
* no one can be more tenderly your affec- 
cc tionate, &c.“ 

Tuts letter pleaſed Wenden very much, 
and the uſe he made of it, was to catch the 
faſhions in the fact among the contrivers of 
them; and after ſome jokes on them, he 
judged, that faſhions, in appearance ſo ridi- 
culous, were much more ſo with reſpect to 
foreigners who pay dearly for them, than to 
the Pariſian, who makes of them a branch of 
trade. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
07 PLAx. 


O play by way of recreation, nothing is 
more natural; to make a ſtudy of play, 
nothing more abſurd and ridiculous, - 
 Caxps were conſtantly offered the ſtranger, 
and he often accepted of them; REASON is 
not unſociable, ſhe willingly complies with the 
company, but ſhe likes recreations that do 
not laſt ſo long as half-a-day, nor put the un- 
derſtanding on the rack. 
Txt idea of play, in no country of the 
whole world, ever implied the idea of four 
people gravely ſitting round a table, without 
daring to laugh or ſpeak. 
-  TaERE:are none but ſuch as barely vege- 
tate that can bear too ſerious play. Recrea- 
tions of another kind are requiſite for ſuch as 
waſte their intellectual faculties, or they muſt 
be downright ſlaves to a thirſt of gain 
ANOTHER thing makes gaming ridiculous, 
which is, to be ſquabling the whole day in 
order to lay hold of a little money. What is 
loſt, gives uneaſineſs; what is won, does no 
good. In conſequence of winning, people al- 
low themſelves ſuperfluities, which they never 
h Irn on before. But faſhion had Nen 
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and Lucidox made his repreſentations to no 
purpoſe ; his advice was not followed. He was 


WouLD people at leaſt ſhorten their games, 
would they interrupt their play for the con- 


important piece of news- but whatever merit 
a man may have, whatever event he may have 
to relate, he will appear in the eyes of Game- 
ſters as a very troubleſome fellow, the moment 
he takes their thoughts from the cards. Time 
ſeems precious to them, only while they are 
loſing it, and even the death of a relation, or 
a friend, cannot drag them from play. They 
content themſelves with faying : © Ah! this is 
«* ſad news,” and continue their game. 
Lucipox remarked on this occaſion, that 
people did not feel ſo much as formerly for 
the loſs of their relations, ſo that faſhion had 
an influence on our manners, as well as on 
our dreſs.—lIf tears recall not the dead to life, 
they at leaſt do honour to human nature. 
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even near falling out with ſome old Dowagers. 


verſation of a perſon of ſenſe, or to hear an 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
Of AuTHORS. 


T was not long before the merit of Lu- 

cox ſhewed itſelf; and though he was 

not known for REA sox, he was conſidered as 
the moſt rational man in the world. 

AuTroks therefore came one after another 
with a deſign to ſift him, but there were at 
leaſt two-thirds of them, whoſe names he had 
never heard mentioned. He was quite amazed 
to be informed that they were writers, and 
that there were people found, who commended 
their works. | 

AN Author, a- man of ſincerity, thus re- 
lated his own hiſtory on that occaſion. I 
« was, ſaid he, by profeſſion a Petit-Maitre, 
« without, any other talent, than that of talk- 
ing boldly, right or wrong, on ſociety, my 
* country, literature, and even on religion 
« itſelf, when a Lady of faſhion aſſured me, 
5 that if I would ſend to the preſs the extra- 
« yagances I uttered in diſcourſe, I ſhould 
„ become a writer of importance. I did not 
e believe a word ſhe ſaid, though the frivolity 
e of the age inſured my ſucceſs; and I was 
<« afterwards quite amazed myſelf, that people 
© read me with enthufaſm. It is true, indeed, 

cc « that 
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te that the Lady in queſtion procured people 
&« to cry up my performance. Without that 
ce precaution, the beſt works run the riſk of 
« being damned, or at leaſt of being little 
&« known. 


« Hay at laſt a ſcruple of impoling on my 
„ readers, by giving them paradoxes for the 
« orcateſt truths, raillery for arguments, pre- 
e judices for irrefragable judgments, as I value 
% myſelf on being an honeſt man. It appeared 
« to me, that depreciating a ſolid work in a 
« 2 pitiful pamphlet, was an inſult to ReasoN 
“ and ſincerity. 

« My ſtyle was impoſing ; with the aſſiſt- 
« ance of a few flaſhy phraſes and ſome new- 
* comed words, a writer gets the multitude 
«on his ſide. Nothing is eaſier than to dazzle 
« ſuperficial underſtandings. They did all 
they could to make me admired, charmed 
<* to find in my n a morality that ſuited 
their deſires, 

„ BuT what grieves me exceſſively is, that 
it is to no purpoſe I tell them myſelf, that 
« my works are pitiful; they will not believe 
« me.—An early impreſſion is hard to blot 
* out. 

« As to all thoſe philoſop hical works, in 
« which there is not a grain of philoſophy, 1 
made them with as much eaſe as I could 
have made a Romance: and that is the 
% whole 
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« whole ſecret of the Quackery. Writers pub- 
« liſh their dreams, which they confidently puff 
& off for new diſcoveries, and load with ridt- 
« cule thoſe whom they have any intereſt in 
« depreciating. The imagination is warmed, 
( the pen runs on, and a work is finiſhed with- 
bout knowing how it was begun.“ 
Lucio, inſtead of a reply, contented him- 
ſelf with aſking, if there were no tribunal ſet 
up by the Academies, where a perſon was ob- 
liged to give proofs of his knowledge, before 
he profeſſes himſelf an Author? The candi- 
dates ought to be obliged to make a trial, on 
the event of which judgment ſhould be pro- 
nounced, whether or no they are capable of 
writing, and by that means the public would 
be no longer over-run with bad works. It 
ſhould not be enough that a man was maſter 
of a ſtyle to enable him to ſend any thing to 
the preſs; ſtyle is only a varniſh, which often 
dazzles the ignorant; but there ſhould more- 
over be demanded an acquired knowledge, and 
above all a decided taſte for the true —With- 
out truth there is neither eloquence nor beauty. 
THrost, who ſhould preſume to ſet up for 
Authors, without having given proofs of their 
abilities, ſhould be proſecuted like ſmugglers. 
Free-thinking ought to be repreſſed: it is bad 
policy to ſuffer books to circulate in the public, 
whoſe principles are either falſe or licentious. 
Our 
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. Ovx Philoſopher was ſhewn ſome men of 
learning after his own taſte, ſome diſtinguiſhed 
Poets, five or ſix celebrated Ladies, a great 
many Artiſts, Plagiaries without end ; and 
when he was preſented with the catalogue of 
hving Authors, who amount to above two 
thouſand, he took up his pen, read over all 
their names, and ſcratched out fifteen hun- 
dred.—This action was not the effect of ca- 
priciouſneſs: RA so does nothing at random. 

Ir hurt him to fce that recommendations 

were neceſſary to get articles inſerted in the 
Iturnali, & and it was often enough to get a 
good work depreciated, that an Author, or 
even his Bookſeller was not of the ſame taſte 
with a Fournaliſt, or Reviewer. 
Hs diſcovered that ſome Sophiſts made the 
greateſt figure in theſe productions, and that 
thoſe who attempted to vindicate the rights 
of truth, got nothing but contempt and ridi- 
cule. — The mode would have it that they 
were in the wrong. 


* Reviews. 
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CHAPTER XIIV. 
Of New Books. 


E ſhut himſelf up for ſome days in order 


to peruſe with attention ſome modern 
works the moſt in vogue. He formed a ſound 
judgment of them all, as may be preſumed, 
without being dazzled with the brilliancy of 
ſtyle, which makes up their whole ſubſtance. 
He even found, that except the Encyclopedia, 
The Spirit of the Laws, The Natural Hiſtory of 
M. Buffon, The Hiſtory of the Lewer Empire 
by M. Le Beau, and five or fix other works, 
which in ſome reſpects hold a rank of diſtinc- 
tion, books were now filled with too much 
wit, the ſtyle too epigramatic, the thoughts 
too ſtrained, the method of writing unnatural 
and forced. Phraſes ought to come of them- 
ſelves to find an Author, without his appear- 
ing to hunt after them. A Writer, ſays 
«© Meonte/ſquieu, who puffs and blows to ſqueeze 
& out wit, does not deſerve to write.” More- 
over the greater part of our modiſh pamphlets 
form a confederacy againſt religion and mo» 
rals, and in that they inſult Re Aso inſtead 
of avenging it. In ſome the ſublime is con- 
traſted with the trivial, in others the laugh- 
able is joined to what is enough to draw tears; 
ſome 
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ſome have no other merit than that of a 
whimſical title; others that of the name of 

ſome faſhionable author. Such were the re- 
marks of Lucio; but what amazed him the 
moſt, was to find a multitude of books every 


where, in which he had no hand, and even 


to the very names of which he was a ſtranger 

HE would not however judge of the French 
by any of theſe performances, “ I ſhould, ſaid 
« he, in that caſe be obliged to conſider them 
« 25 the moſt frivolous and licentious of all 
« writers. I rather would perſuade myſelf 
&© that they are ſo many debauchees of wit, 


« diſavowed by the nation; and I am the 


« more inclined to think ſo, as moſt of theſe 
« pamphlets, being ſtigmatized by the public 
ce tribunals, muſt have been printed by ſtealth; 
and that the authors of them are conſidered 


* only as blotters of paper, or gloomy So- 


« phiſts.” 

TxuTH never loſes its nights; it may be 
hid, but it cannot be ſtifled.— This Lvucipor 
often repeated to thoſe who hearkened to him. 

HE diſcovered, that while ſome took the 
part of truth, others that of paradoxes, it was 
impoſſible in this age to write ſo as to pleaſe 
all the world; and that in conſequence of 
people's prejudices, nothing was more equi- 
vocal than the judgment paſſed on certain au- 
| thors, 
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thors, and that we muſt wait that of poſterity, 
whoſe tribunal is infallible. 

Taz Bookſellers he viſited, ſhewed him a 
deal of pitiful ſtuff, the produce of libertiniſm 
and frivolity; but as one of them told him, 
their profits would be very ſmall, if they fold 
no others, than hiſtorical or moral books. All 
the young people read, and the generality of 
them like nothing but flimſy pamphlets, whoſe 
baſis is futility. 

TukRE muſt every day be ſome freſh pro- 
duction in Paris; the readers grumble and grow 
diſcontent, if they have not ſomething new. 

TnE beſt performances of the laſt century 
were covered with duſt, and had a fuſty ſmell. 
A love of novelty made them paſs for but 
indifferent performances. — Such is the taſte of 

a frivolous age. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Of LIT EIARAIT DiseuTEs. 


HEN Lucipok was informed that au- 

thors, deſtined, by their profeſſion, to 
enlighten the age and nation, moſt unmerci- 
fully mawled one another in their publications, 
he cried out: © O heavens! that they had 
never written any thing at all!“ 


HE 
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He deſired a perſon to read to him the ſub- 
ject of their quarrels, and the manner of their 
diſputing; and at the very firſt page he ſtopt 
the reader, ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and 
was ſilent. 

WHEN liberty was taken to mention, in 
his preſence, one Chevrier,* condemned to the 

ies by the ſovereign court of Nancy, as a 
libeller, and who died in Holland juſt time 
enough to eſcape the execution of a capital 
ſentence, which he was ſoon to have under- 
gone for his atrocious calumnies, he anſwered, 
« am aſtoniſhed that the name of a man, 
« who bore ſo infamous a character, can ſtill 
ce be pronounced: he honoured every one he 
t abuſed. When a perſon has no other ene- 
tc mies than ſuch as have been condemned to 
< the gallies or to the gallows, he ought to 
& glory in it.” 

The like were the ſentiments of Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon. © To be ſatirized by villains, 
& ſaid he, is really glorious.” 

Ir is a truth, that if libels be the food of the 
thoughtleſs and fooliſh, they are in the eyes of 
people of ſenſe, a diſgrace to human nature. 
According to Monteſquieu, they ought never 
* to be anſwered, as a libel is of all things 
that which ought moſt to be deſpiſed. 


The Marguis Caraccioli, among others, had been an 
object of that wretch' s ſatire and malice. 


CH AP .- 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
Of the BEL-EsPRIT. 


HAT Bel-Efprit, which tries experi- 

ments, ſifts thoughts, ſneers at good 
ſenſe, and makes a jeſt of truth, was truly 
the oppoſi te of Lucipox: the latter how- 
ever had a mind to hear it talk. Paris is 
its element. There, like the oracle of the day, 
it gets itſelf hearkened to by that multitude 
of ſuperficial beings, whoſe compaſs is fri- 


volity, whoſe law is diſorder, and whom you 


meet with every where. 

No one would grudge paying for a ſeat; to 
ſee REason keeping ing. in a corner, while 
Bel. Esprit was letting fly its brilliant chimeras. 

IT is the father of paradoxcs, of new-coined 
words, of fantaſtical ideas, and of almoſt all 
the looſe pieces which appear: and to com- 
pleat its glory, it often eclipſes learning and 
merit, 

ALL your faſhionable people endeavour to 
improve it. Trophies are erected to it for a 
ſtring of phraſes that expreſs nothing, for de- 


ciſions the moſt whimſical and raſh. It feeds 


on wonderful pamphlets and dazzling ſyſtems ; 
and there is not an elegant ſupper, where it does 
not play its game. It is carried to the play- 

8 2 houſe; 
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houſe; it is introduced to the toilets; it makes 
a third at a tete à tete with a public miſtreſs; 
it is dreſſed ont in the neweſt modes and the 
treſheſt ſuits; it aſſociates with whatever is of 
the higheſt rank; it makes a part of the moſt 
ſerious converſations, and even of the moſt 
impoling works; it is appointed judge of books 
and authors. 

Lucipok at laſt had ſome conteſt with it, 
but without wrangling or bitterneſs, REA SON 
was ever modeſt; which one day emboldened 
the moſt zealous partizan of . Be/-Eſprit to raiſe 
his voice. © There is nothing (ſaid he to Lu- 
© pILOR, Whom he did not know) that kills 
s us but reflection. Happineſs conſiſts in run- 
e ning every thing ſlightly over, and in ex- 
e amining nothing thoroughly. Since people 
began to be fond of what is merely ſuper- 
* ficial, the taſte is become more pure, our 
“ pleaſures are more refined, and freedom of 
* thought gains ground. 

„ Oo fathers had nothing but Reasox to 

« guide them, and conſequently were no leſs 
« tireſome than Gothic. Their books and 
6 Nat diſcourſe. evidently ſhewed them pe- 


« dants. We now boldly ſpeak out what 
&«'pleaſes, and we are ſure to be hearkened to. 
„IEE a work that has been written in a 
„ day, and is read over in an hour. We are 
« indebted to ſome 4 writers for freeing 

_ us 
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« us from the trouble of reaſoning, which 
only ſerves to make a man a blockhead. 

I Ax always in the hip, whenever I meet 
« with any of our men of good ſenſe, who 
e meaſure and weigh every word they ſpeak, 
« and always put on an air of dignity, Wit is 
« agreeable only when it ſparkles; it is then 
« you pleaſe the Ladies, are in requeſt with 
* the great ones, and become the man of the 
day. 

0 15 that caſe, Sir, (aid Lucipos) I ſhall 
<© have the misfortune to ſet you a yawning; 
e hut I muſt quarrel with myſelf, if I once 
&« quarrel with REAsoN. I find nothing elſe 
cc that can raiſe a man, or even amuſe him; 
he becomes thoughtleſs and raſh, when he 
&« hearkens not to it. The natural diſpoſition 
« of a rational being is undoubtedly to give 
« ear to it: otherwiſe nature has made a miſ- 
te take, and we are not what we ought to be.” 

« IT is pity, that with your principles you 
« were not born a butterfly, you might flutter 
« among the flowers, you might ſport lightly 
in the air, you might have glittering wings, 
« and above all the ineſtimable advantage of 
© not thinking; for I imagine that thought is 
« preciſely the thing which diſturbs YOU, as it 
« Joes all thoſe who are of your opinion. It 


wok... truly glorious to RE ason, that whenever 
"TOY N we 
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« we hearken not to it, we approach nearer 
<« the brute creation. 

* Tas underſtanding, ſtript of good ſenſe, 
« ceaſes to be a good, it even becomes an 
« evil. It is a flaſh of lightning, that kindles 
« a ſtorm, and produces the moſt dreadful 
effects. What a quantity of books has it 
„ uſhered into the world, which have brought 
« with them nothing but diſturbance and 
« darkneſs! 

„% REAsON can ſport at proper times, and 
« amuſe itſelf agreeably; but not till it has 
* worked and reflected; neceſſity alone makes 
« jt ſeek diverſions.” 

Here the Petit-Maitre hummed a new a- 
rietta, ſtroked down his ruffles, and took him- 
ſelf off. 


donde üedett dne 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


Of PETITs-Ma1rTREs. 


UCIDOR heard Petits-Martres ſo often 
ſpoken of, and ſo often met with them, 

that he was reſolved to know if they formed 
a republic by themſelves, if they had any laws, 
or if they were fimply ſome detached uncon- 
need beings, who thruſt themſelves, right 
or wrong, into all companies, either to divert 
them or to tire them, HE 
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Hs ſoon diſcovered that the modes were 
an element peculiar to theſe gentlemen, that 
they had certain words they made uſe of by 
way of a call, but that they did not conſtitute 
a body corporate; that they did not even 
know one another, but that every one had a 
right to arrange his pleaſures and parties as 

he thought proper. 

Ap what one could ſcarce believe, had he 
not told us it, is that he met with ſome who 
were very amiable ; but you muſt ſee a hun- 
dred before you could find three or four that 
had any thing engaging in them. The whole 
merit of ſome conſiſted in impertinent airs, of 
others in filly talk; ſome could do nothing 
but exhale perfumes, others make a parade of 
a noſegay, others ſhew a fine ſet of tecth ; and 
only an extremely ſmall number among them 
could pleaſe or entertain. 

FokwaRDRESss joined with frivolity makes 
up at leaſt three-fourths of the Petits-Martres 
that flutter about in Paris, without reckoning 
thoſe, who by endeavouring to imitate good 
originals, become very bad copies. Some learn- 
ing, wit, and a certain way of doing 
are requiſite to form an agreeable Petit - Maitre, 
8 after all it be far the beſt to be plain 
and unaffected. What is natural is always 
preferable to whatever is forced; and were 
young people really deſirous of plealing, ** 
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ſhould not ſee them put themſelves to an ex- 
pence in order to affect ſingularity in their be- 
haviour; but this is a futility of many of the 
French even at the age of two or three and 
twenty: whereas at that time of life people 
are come to 2 maturity of age in England, 
Germany, and even in Hab, notwithſtanding 
the heat of the climate there. And indeed 
Petits-Maitres are rarely to be met with in 
that country ; there knowledge is required, 
and not wit; behaviour and not airs; thoughts 
and not tans. 
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CHAPTER XLVVIII. 


Of the CoxvxkSATIONS, or ASSEMBLIES, 


 UCIDOR remarked in the converſations 

of Paris, what is equally found in thoſe 

of alt other countries, ſome people who pre- 

tend to wit without having any; and others. 
who have wit, but make no ſhew of it. 

He however regretted the converſations of 
2; a it muſt be owned that they are 
really pictureſque. Every thing there is a 
piece of painting; things are rendered inte- 
reſting, by being diverſified with reflections, 
recitals, and an intermixture of the moſt _ 


PO 
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Tus Pariſiant, in general, have not pa- 
tience enough to keep up converſations of too 
ſerious a turn; but they can give a body and 
graces to the mereſt trifles, and raiſe contribu- 
tions of the prettieſt ſallies of wit imaginable 
from the company. 

Even the converſation of the common peo- 
ple at Paris is entertaining; the news of the 
day is their occupation; they take a pleaſure 
in talking of what is doing in the different 
tribunals; and it is a difficult thing to per- 
ſuade the Pariſians, that there are any agree- 
able companies to be found in foreign coun- 
tries. But Lucipox could not comprehend 
how the youth in Fance, and particularly 
among the military, could keep perpetually re- 
peating the ſame things on the article of gal- 
lantry, without ever being tired. Afternoon 
and forenoon, you —_— hear ſome double- 
entendres, 

Tas art of converſation is no trifling thing: 
I mean to be able to paſs from one ſubject to 
another, without contraſt or contrariety, to 
relate without prolixity, to be-intereſting with- 
out deſign, to pleaſe without appearing to de- 
fire it, to avoid diſputes, never to uſe double- 
entendres, above all not to talk too much, 
both becauſe that is humiliating to others, 
and becomes at length quite tireſome to the 
company. 


THERE 
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Tuxxx are people whoſe ſtation obliges 
them to hold converfations truly inſipid. With 
them it is ever the hiſtory of rainy or fair 
weather, unleſs a cultivated underſtanding 
enable them to diſcourſe on the arts and ſci- 
ences: but ſcience is ſeldom found united 
with grandeur ; and when that happens, it is 
almoſt always an addition that doubles pride. 
Lucipox often found fine Ladies, who 
talked the whole day long without ſaying any 
thing to the purpoſe, and who made diſſerta- 
tions for an hour together, on the mereſt tri- 
fles: but this misfortune was often compen- 
fated to him by converſations, in which even 
the ſex ſhone forth to the greateſt advantage, 
and where wit and learning happily met Parts 
is a world, where you meet with what is beſt 


in every kind, if you will but make a choice. 


Many of the great ones invited him as an 
object of curioſity; but that he might not find 
them too little, he refrained from going to ſee 
them.—Independence is a ſovereignty pleaſing 
to REasoN ; it pays court to VIRTUE alone. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIIX. 
Of SCHEMES. 


O nation forms more ſchemes than the 

French. The imagination on one hand, 
and luxury on the other, daily produce ſome of 
every kind. The Miniſters are plagued out of 
their lives with them: and as it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for 2 perſon who knows nothing of 
the court, or of ſtate-affairs, to foreſee the in- 
conveniences, and to bear up againſt the diffi- 
culties that may ariſe, things impoſſible, or 
even abſurd are often propoſed, 

Lucipox was attacked by one of theſe re- 
formers of the ſtate. He was a man of a warm 
imagination, who had ſpent his days in form- 
ing the moſt ſingular ſchemes. He already 
calculated the millions which his lights and 
patriotic zeal were to bring him in. He 
never quitted the door of the Miniſters and 
the great ones. He paid his court to the 
chamber-maids and footmen; and untill he 
got an equipage and a fine ſuit of clothes, 
his coat was as thread-bare as his viſage was 
meagre. France, by his care, was to be in 


as flouriſhing a ſtate as the moſt magnificent 
garden. x 


LVUCIDOR 
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Lucipor, who likes no reformations, but 
ſuch as are indiſpenſably neceſſary, or at leaſt 
eaſily executed, adviſed him to reform himſelf, 
by trying to regulate his own mind, inſtead 
of regulating the ſlate.—It was the true way 
to get rid of this troubleſome fellow; for peo- 
ple of that ſtamp want to be admired. 

Bor it was chiefly at the ordinaries (for, 
deſirous of ſeeing every thing, he would ſome- 
times dine at them) that he heard reforma- 
tions and ſchemes talked of. There are a ſet 
of Politicians in Paris, who feed on imagi- 
nary news, build caſtles in the air, and in 
the garb of an old Officer, or an old 46b#, go 
from eating-houſe to eating-houſe, and from 
coffee-houſe to coffee-houſe. This amuſes the 
idle, and tires people of ſenſe.— The eyes of 


the ſoul ſee different ways. 
THERE was often a deal of ſtuff in favour 


of Infidelity brought on the carpet in Luci- 
por's preſence; but all the learning of the 
ſpeakers conſiſted in ſome poor ribaldry, which 
made him pity them. —To turn every thing 
to a jeſt is the reſource of ſuperficial under- 
ſtandings. | 


CHAP- 


* 
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CHAPTER bb 
Of the SCIENCES. 


E obſerved that the Mathematics, Na- 
I tural Hiſtory, Aſtronomy and Politics 
ſpread more and more by the care taken to 
cultivate thoſe ſciences. 

The RovAL GarDEN, the OssERVATORx, 
where nothing was wanting that could inte- 
reſt curioſity, and which he examined with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention, gave him an 
opportunity of converſing with Maſſieurs de 
Buffon, d' Aubenton, Caſſini, and of doing juſ- 


tice to the immenſity of their knowledge and 


ſagacity. He allo there met with Meffieurs 
d' Alembert and le Monier; and the meeting 
with them was not the effect of chance, but of 
ſympathy. | | 
METarnysIcs appeared to him to have loſt 


much of the conſideration they enjoyed in 


the laſt century; they were regarded only as 
the ſport of imagination. 

MALEBRANCHE himſelf, that almoſt divine 
Philoſopher, with difficulty had found a few 


_ diſciples couragious enough to brave the fa- 


ſhion, and to remain attached to him. He 
ſought the cauſe of this, and ſoon diſco- 
vered, that a ſyſtem which brings all back 

* to 
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to God, could not be long reliſhed by men, 
who ſeek only to withdraw from him. 

HE went to the houſe of the Oratorians (in 
the rue St. Honoré) as to the centre of a Con- 
gregation, where REASON was always ho- 
noured; and he fetched ſome ſighs over Ma- 
' debranche's tomb, amazed that a man, ſo wor- 
thy to live for ever, ſhould have neither Epi- 
taph nor Mauſcleum. 

Tux ABBEY of ST. GerMain-Des-PrEs of. 
fered to his ſight no Mabillons, Martennes, nor 
Mont fauc ons; but continuing ſtill to have Wri- 
ters, ſhe ſhewed him ſome men of erudition, 
| who, with their brethren of the houſe of the 
Blancs-Manteaux, ſhare the honour of labour- 
ing for the preſent age and for poſterity.— 
Aſſured of living throughout all ages, they 
ſeem not to belong to this. 

HE perceived however that the ſame ar- 
dour for profound ſtudies ſubſiſted no longer 
among them, and that, through fear of in- 
juring their health, they loſt their lives in in- 
dolence and diflipation. He examined ſome 
performances that paſſed for originals, becauſe 
people no longer read in the ſources, and he 
ſhewed them to be only copies. 

Tux Frenchman has ever ſet leſs value on 
knowledge, than on wit, though France has 
all along produced learned men in every line. 
The Frenchman had rather make an epigram, 

than 
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than write a diſſertation; commit a blunder in 
geography, than let flip a bon-mot. A piece of 
wit or a joke frees him from his embarraſſ- 
ment, and in ſpite of a miſtake, ſometimes of 
the groſſeſt nature, he has the laugh on his ſide. 
He has this good quality however, that he 1s 
not offended at the truths that are told him; he 
acts himſelf on the ſtage, and laughs when he 
reads his own character, or ſees his own por- 
trait. | 


CHAPTER 3&4 
Of the AgTs. 


FTER ſeeing ſeveral work-ſhops, he pro- 
nounced at laſt, that the French have 
thoſe maſterly ſtrokes, ſo well known among 
the Italians, by which a Painter or Sculptor 
riſes above rules, and is like himſelf alone. A 
perſon may judge of this by the exhibition of 
the paintings in the Louvre—No ſight can be 
ſo intereſting. 

WHOEVER can do no more than copy others, 
1s, and ever will be, ignorant or timid; and 
that man will never be more than a copier, 
who is afraid of thoſe noble deviations from 
rule, which diſcover a real genius, 

1 | He 
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He could nevertheleſs have wiſhed that they 
had aimed leſs at the genteel, than at the beau- 
tiful ; but it is difficult to make the Pariſians 
hear RE asoNn on that head. The elegant, ac- 
cording to their ideas, is preferable to the 
majeſtic. 

He found they excelled in the art of en- 
graving, and that the Frenchman ſtood alone in 
that branch. He gives a ſoftneſs to his prints, 
unknown either tv the Dutch or Germans, and 
even to the /talans themſelves. Their works 
are too dry, and have ſomething of a rough- 
neſs in them, of which they are likely not to 
get the better. 

As to their Architecture, it zopeared to him 
too naked. To avoid the Gothic, which a- 
bounded in ſuperfluous ornaments, they run 
into a kind too fimple. The buildings more- 
over in France are always too cloſe together ; 
but to compenſate that, great pains are taken 
to make them very convenient : a point which 
other nations have too much neglected. 

Tukix Trinkets and Toys appeared to him 
inferior to thoſe of the Engh/h; that people 
have a phlegm that allows them time to finiſh 
their work. The Pariſian hurries on what- 
ever he is about, with that lightneſs which is 
natural to him, and which he cannot correct. 

Lucipor might perhaps have reliſhed the 


French Muſic, had he not been ſo tranſported 
with 
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with that of 7aly, as to be {till full of it. This 
it was he told ſome perſons, who reproached 
him with his indifference for the Opera, 
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CHAPTER UI. 
Of LUXURY, 


HE ſoul of Lucipox, as well as his eyes, 

was burt with all that diſplay of mag- 
nificence in equipages, clothes and furniture. 
The toilets were toy-ſhops ; the wardrobes. 
ſtorehouſes of lace and ſtuffs ; the apartments. 
ſo many temples; the ſaloons ſo many altars, 
where the rich have adorers, and act the part 
of ſo many Divinities. 

« WHERE am I (would Lucrpon often ſay)? 
„Will ſimplicity of manners never appear 

« again on earth? And will the golden age 
& (called fo only, becauſe there was then no 
gold) never return again?“ 

Tu ſtrokes of the chizel and hammer were 
heard on all ſides; and the night itſelf, added 
to the day, was not enough to fatisfy the 
eagerneſs of thoſe who were building magni- 
ficent houſes. The ſtreets preſented nothing 
to ſight, but wood that the workmen were 
poliſhing, and blocks of marble that they were 
#3 ſawing. 
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ſawing. Story was raiſed upon ſtory, as if 
they deſigned to oppoſe a rampart to death. 

ALL the ancient furniture was laid aſide, 
as ſo much refuſe; and whatever faſhion con- 
trived of the neweſt caſt, became the ſtandard 
of good taſte. This was a detriment to trade, 
inſtead of a benefit ; tradeſmen's bills went 
unpaid, and bankruptcies increaſed. 

Tux table correſponded with the luxury of 
the furniture; and multitudes of footmen, 
dawbed all over with lace, and every livery 
of pompous pride, ſtood at their maſters doors 
like ſo many bills of luxury and vanity paſted 
up againſt the walls, 

Loco juſt ſpoke a word. He had a right 
to ſpeak, but none to make himſelf obeyed. 
Some owned his reflections to be judicious ; 
others laughed at him, and things continued 
to go on as before. 

Ir is with luxury as with rivers: it cauſes 
plenty, but it muſt not be ſuffered to over- 
flow. Dykes therefore and mounds ought to 
be oppoſed to it, would but people judge 
wiſely.— A juſt proportion between income 
and expences conſtitutes the riches of a ſtate. 


2 
+ 
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CHAPTER Ll. 


Of the L1BRARIES. 


HE King's L1Braxy afforded ample ſatis- 
faction to Lucipox. It contains a mul- 
titude of manuſcripts, with which none are 
entruſted, but perſons diſtinguiſhed for their 
learning and probity. It is the richeſt repo- 
ſitory 1 in 2 if we except that of the Va- 
tican. 

He ſaw all the other remarkable Libraries 
like a maſter, who judges ſoundly of works; 
and at the Abbey of St. Genevieve he atten- 
tively conſidered the building, examined the 
medals, was pleaſed with the converſation of 
the Librarian, and made a memorandum of 
it, which deſerves attention.ä— REAsON never 
takes up the pencil at random. 

He could not help ſmiling, when he ſaw 
ſome, lately grown rich, who without the 
leaſt tincture of literature, gave themfelves airs 
in having a Library, as others give themſelves 
airs in having an Orangery. Every thing, 
even the ſciences themſelves, is fubje& to 
luxury. You cannot now be preſented with 
a book, unleſs it be ſet off with the fineſt Mo- 
rocco binding and the moſt elegant gilding.— 
They had better be bound in a plainer man- 
ner, and oftener turned over. 

| CHAP- 
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CHAPTER UV. 
Of the CoLLEGEs. 


N theſe, there were ſome practices which 
| he praiſed, others which he blamed—lt is 
the fate of all public eſtabliſhments never to 
attain to perfection. 
Hx commended very much the choice of the 
Greek and Latin authors explained in them ; 
and the attention paid to reaſoning on the 
rules and the proportionate advantages of the 
different kinds of literature from the principles 
of Horace and Boileau; to the imitation of the 
beauties of nature, with which the pupils are 
inſpired, according to the leſſons of M. Rollin 
and M. Le Batteux he ſeemed nevertheleſs to 
wiſh that the maſters inſiſted a little more on 
whatever relates to Geography, Chronology and 
Univerſal Hiſtory, But he learned with plea- 
fure, that there was a work lately publiſhed 
on the Geography of Virgil and Ovid, with 2 
{et of moſt accurate maps; a work, which, 
added to ſo many other excellent perform- 
ances, will help to give clear ideas of the ſi- 
tuation of places, and the revolutions of na- 
tions. Lucipor was affected with the majeſty 
and decency of the divine ſervice, and the 
inſtructions on the chriſtian morality delivered 
q | | Within 
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within the walls of the colleges: he admired 
the. degree of perfection, to which the ſu- 
blimer ſciences were carried. Their Logic 
and Metaphyſics are only diſſertations on what 
has been produced by the greateſt men for 
more than a century paſt: the chimeras of 
the old Philoſophy, which overturn them- 
ſelves, are only mentioned hiſtorically. Na- 
tural Philoſophy, both ſpeculative and expe- 
rimental, leave nothing to wiſh for. The'ele- 
mental and tranſcendental Mathematics are 
treated with a ſurpriſing emulation. 

Lucipor was preſent in the Mazarin Col- 
lege at a Theſis on the deepeſt parts of thoſe 
ſciences : it was maintained by a young man, 
called Le Gendre, of eighteen years of age, a 
pupil trained by M. Marie, Mathematical Pro- 
feſſor in that College. The Royal Academy 
of Sciences, to whom the Theſis was de- 
dicated, honoured it with their preſence, 
And by propoling ſome of the moſt ſublime 
queſtions to the young defendant. Nor did 
this company think it any diſparagement to 
themſelves, to grant the young defendant fix 
votes in the election of a new Academician to 
fill a vacant place. 

Loco owned that education was as well 
conducted in the body of the univerſity, as 
was poſſible, both with reſpect to religion, lite» 
rature and the ſciences. Thoſe who offer new - 

plans 
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plans of education, have never frequented that 
illuſtrious body; thoſe who have frequented 
it, have nothing to add to the writings of M. 
Rell, ancient Rector and Profeſſor emerit in 
that famous Lyceum of ſo long a ſanding. 
Lucipox evinced how infinitely preferable a 
public education was to a private one, from 
the conſideration of the irregularity of the 
latter with reſpect to the matters to be treated, 
and the hours of ſtudy; from the want of 
compariſon and emulation; from the impoſſi- 
bility of acquiring the experience of other 
men, of appropriating to one's ſelf the ideas 
and method of the perſons of good ſenſe, 
whoſe company may be met with ; from too 
much company in families, and too good 
eating (a conſtant enemy to the culture of the 
underſtanding and heart) from the too great 
fondneſs ſhewn to children; from being de- 
prived of the good example of thoſe of their 
age, the remembrance of which is preſerved for 
one's whole life, even when a perſon chances 
to go aſtray; from the inſtructions repeated 
by different maſters on the ſame ſubjects; from 


the deſire of ſurpaſſing thoſe of their age: 
every thing concurs, ſays Lucinox, to give 
et the preference to a public education before a 
4 private one.“ He, in a word, ſhut the mouth 
of an opponent, by defying him to cite one 
inſtance in a thouſand, of a learned man in 

1 | | | any 
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any one line, that had ſtudied no where, but 
in his father's houſe. 

Lucwox thought it would be proper to 
place a College in the quarter of St. Anthony, 
and another in the rue St. Honoré, as the Latin 
region 1s too far remote from theſe two faux- 
bourgs. 

TAE Schools for Medicine ind: Chirurgery 


ſhared in his elogiums. They ſuffer them- 


ſelves no longer to be hurried away by the 
torrent of faſhion and opinion; experience is 
conſulted as the firſt teacher, and their ſtu- 
dies are drawn from the beſt ſources. 

As to the Lau- ſcheols, he could not con- 
ceive how, in ſo enlightened a kingdom, peo- 
ple ſhould content themſelves with appearing 
in the ſchools for a few days, or with a 7% 
ſuſtained in a hurry, when the point is to 
qualify a man for an important charge. Nor is 
it leſs ſurpriſing, that the ſtudy of the Canon- 
law ſhould be neglected, and the Germans and 
Italians ſhould be the only people in Eurepe 
that apply themſelves ſeriouſly to it. It how- 
ever muſt be owned, that the many private 
conferences held at Paris on that ſubje& abun- 
dantly make up for the want of the ſtudying 
it in the ſchools. 

He did not appear pleaſed with that multi- 
tude of Univerſities ſo near one another: he 


could have wiſhed at leaſt that every College had 


depended 
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| depended on the Univerſity, except thoſe be- 
longing to particular Congregations, who have a 
government within themſelves. He could have 
wiſhed that their Theſes were not filled with 
the names of modern ſophiſts; but the neceſſity 
of combating their abſurd paradoxes appeared 
to him a ſufficient juſtification of that con- 
duct. There is, in fact, a time of life, when it 
3s neceflary that a perſon ſhould be able to re- 
fute ſophiſts and unbelievers: a young man, 
though he had a good education, would be 
at a loſs to anſwer objections off hand, which 
he had never heard before. 


CHAPTER LV. 
Of the ACADEMIES. 


HE Acapemicians ſaw Lucipor amongſt 
| them, with the greateſt pleaſure. It 
was perceptible that they earneſtly wiſhed to 
have his approbation : they obtained it : it was 
their due. 
SoME diſſertations replete with reſearches 
and ingenuity were read. 
If the Academy of Sciences, while it baut 
nizes nature, does not always hit upon what 
it wiſhes to diſcover, the reaſon is, that na- 
ture 
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ture is covered with a veil, which its author 
often renders impenetrable. 

Tun Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles- 
Lettres ſeems ſometimes to treat of ſuperfluous 
queſtions, becauſe people do not reflect, that 
the hiſtory of the world is a point, and that 
things, in appearance, the moſt tent 
ſtand in relation to it. ** 

Ox Philoſopher had a oak g converſation 
with M. 1* Abbe 'Barthelemi, and he was pleaſed 
with having heard him. 

As to the French Academy, it mais: enrich 
the language with ſeveral new words, and 
give it ſome diminutives, which it ſtands in 
need of, in order to avoid: that: redundance, - 
or rather, repetition: of epithets, which recur 
on every occaſion: but cuſtom is a tyrant, - - 

THis was what Lucipos faid, who was 
hearkened to with pleaſure, though he ap- 
Pens only as a ſtranger. 

Ix vain did they oſſer him letters of aſlo- 
ciation. Every ſociety of men have the ſpirit 
of the body, which is a 8 to tots 
of ſentiment.” | N 


* anne 


CHAPTER VI. 
¶ the SORBONNE. 


TERE it is (lays vn nice, when ws 
found himſelf in the midſt of the Doc- 
tors) that the ſoul diſengages itſelf from mat- 
ter, mounts up again to its ſource, becomes 
ſenſible of the OY IN ne ger TH 
deſtination. 
A Tuxsis was e un his Were 
to prove the agreement between Reaſon and 
Faith in the truths of chriſtianity. He could 
not fail to applaud it. He underſtood the 
ſubject better than all our modiſh wits, who 
fooliſhly pretend that a man acts contrary to 
Rrasox, 2 he believes the e of 


Hz aſked if the number of Doftors was not 
too much increaſed ; if it would not be better 
that a ſmaller number were admitted, ſo as to 
render the degree of Doctor more reſpectable. 
He was anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner, 
and infiſted no more on that ſubject. —REasoN 
knows when to 

Hx thought a ſofficient ſubſiſtence had not 
been provided for the Doctors, who live in 


the Sorbonne, and that _—_ "_ to fare — 
w 
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well at leaſt as the Regulars, who are main- 
tained by the community... 

He was ſhewn a Library that was intereſt- 
ing for the choice of books. Antiquity au- 
thenticates manuſcripts, and he ſaw with plea- 
the different branches of Theology, the ſci- 
ence of the languages relative to the facred 
text, were there cultivated: There are alſo 
ſome profound Naturaliſts and Mathematicians 
among the Doctors. 'Fhe church and the 
houſe (monuments of the glory of Cardinal 
Kichlieu, and worthy to contain the ſuperb 
monument of that Eminence) pleaſed him al- 
moſt as much as the buildings in /ta/y. He 
conſidered them with that eye which lays 
hold of whatever is great, and is never de- 
ceived in the eftimate it ſets on them. 

From thence he had a mind: to go to a ſer- 
mon. He was led to a church, where people 
came crowding as if it had been to a play, 
with the ſame diſſipation, and the ſame noiſe. 
The Preacher appeared, and by a diſcourſe 
elegantly ſuperficial, convinced Lucipo that 
a taſte for the Bourdaloues and the Maſſillons was 
loſt. He converſed with ſome of the Biſhops 
and Rectors of pariſhes, who proved to him 
that the Clergy of France has all along had 
men equally, virtuous and learned, 


U 2 CHAP- 


were often turned over. All 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
Of the different ExsTABLISHMENTS, 


HE MiIIr ART School met with his 
approbation, as enhancing the Royal 
Majeſty, and doing honour to humanity. He 
found in it that order which delights REAsON, 
and without which nothing is ſolid. 

..- Too much pains and attention cannot be 
employed in the education of the Nobility. 
Beſides that they conſtitute the ſtrength and 
glory of a ſtate, they are moreover repreſen- 
tatives of anceſtors, who ſignalized themſelves 
by their moſt glorious actions, the remem- 
brance of which is ever dear. | 

Tus Leſſons of the Military School cor- 
reſponded with its diſcipline. The moſt happy 
emulation ſubliſts between the Officers and 
the Profeſſors, in making virtue, ſcience, 
and valour germinate. The pupils formed 
there announce themſelves by their merit as 
| ſoon as they make their appearance in the 
world. It is not long before they are known, 
and juſtice done both to the vigilance and 
ſagacity of him, who preſides over ſo illuſtrious 
an education. Lucipox was only concerned 
to learn, that favour, rather than want, was 
a title of recommendation to that ſchool. 
| TukskE 
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Tuns reflections did not conceal the 
eyes of Lucinox that air of grandeur which 
is ſeen in the buildings and courts of the 
Irvalides, He walked about as in à place 
enriched with whatever is moſt noble and 
pleaſing in architecture. 

HE was afterwards. reſolved to go and ſee 
himſelf the different corps which make- up 
the King's Houſehold, Their Hotels are fo 
many Academies, where the exerciſes are per- 
formed with the moſt ſcrupulous exaQtitude, 
and the greateſt dexterity. The propereſt 
means of ſerving the country,. and of diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves, are their moſt ſerious 
employment. 

He ſaw, with the greateſt pleaſure, among 
the Muſquetairesr, the Chevaux-Legers, the 
Gardes du Rey, the Gendarmes, hopeful young 
men, who read fold books, and rejected every 
frivolous performance. 

THz diſcipline of the French Guards was 2. 
moſt raviſhing ſight to his eyes. It was no 
longer a corps ſcattered here and there about 
Paris, and enjoying too much liberty, but a 
regiment, diſtributed into different barracks, 


(as neat as they are well built) that diſtin- 
guiſhes itſelf by its good behaviour, by its 
application, and produces ſoldiers who com- 
poſe ſolid works. 


1 Nornixe 


7 
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 NoTninG more is required than the activity 


of a zealous Commandant to make Mieary 


virtues flouriſh. Good diſcipline among troops 
has the advantage over numbers. It is the 
very ſoul of armies, and the moſt certain 


means of being victorious. 


Lucido told the Heads, that it . be 
very proper that each Hotel, as well as each 


of the barracks, ſhould have a library filled 


with books relative to the profeſſion of thoſe 
who lived there, and eſpecially books of hiſ- 


tory, and ſuch as treated on the art military. 


Books of this nature at the ſame time encou- 
rage and inſtruct officers, and remove idleneſs, 
the greateſt of evils both to the ſoldier and 
the officer. 

Txt Manufacture of the Gobelins merited a 
glance from our judicious traveller. He went 


thither; and after ſeeing the beauty of the 


ſtuffs wrought there, which appeared rather 
done with the pencil than the needle, he was 
ſurpriſed that the rich ſhould prefer ſtuffs of 
various colours for their furniture ; but the 
faſhion is never in the wrong. 

| He was led to a work-ſhop where they 
were, working alabaſter, a mine of which has 
lately been diſcovered. They make diſhes, 
buſtos, candleſticks, and vaſes of it, and its 
tranſparency and different veins have a moſt 


beautiful effect: but faſhion has not yet given 
them 
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them a reputation, though they juſtly deſerve 
to ornament palaces and cabinets. If any 
ſingle perſon belonging to Court was to take 
a fancy to them, he would bring them into 
vogue, and then, whoever was without them 
would not be in the bon ton. It is well known, 
that at Paris it is much leſs the excellency 
of the thing, than the faſhion, that gives it a 
value; and that even great talents are eſ- 
teemed only when they have the good luck 
to pleaſe thoſe Agreables, whoſe ſuffrage alone 
determines the public taſte. Then muſt a 
workman or artiſt lay hold of the opportu- 
nity, for the leaſt intermiſſion ſtops. his for- 
tune; a new faſhion makes him forgotten. 

AND indeed none are more expert than the 
Pariſians at laying hold of opportunities: they 
inſtantly produce whatever has any relation 
to ſome recent event. The merit of novelty 
effaces the exceſs of ridiculouſneſs. A book, a 
print, a picture never fails to take, when pre- 
ſented. by faſhion. Every body muſt have 


them, and after a few days every oy grows 
tired of them. 


THetsE ſingularities amuſed Lucbok. More 


than once have the follies of mankind- __ 
REasoN ſmile, 


H was carried to the manufacture of Plate- 3 
glaſs, which he thought equalled that of Venice, 
and to that of Porcelain, which he judged 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior to that of Saxony for the deſign, the 
variety and brightneſs. of their colours; for 
as to the matter, he found it far leſs capable 
of reſiſting the action of the fire. There are 
few ſorts of porcelain or china- ware that en- 
tirely differ from glaſs. 

He had a mind to ſee the Reſtoratories,. 
thoſe elegant public-houſes, ſet up by faſhion, 
and he paid dear for his curioſity without be- 
ing able to get a ſupper. The diſhes ſerved: 
up in them, have little more ſubſtance than 


dew. 


wesen %,!,-ẽ,,zͤnhανj 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
Of the POLICE. 


FERE it was Lucipox knew again kis 
.own work. The reſpectable Magiſtrate, 
entruſted to watch over the ſafety of Paris, 
could not bave gone about his work in a 
better manner than he has done.—Rx ASE 
Is fact, nothing is more wonderful than 
that order, which, reaching from one extre- 
mity of the capital to another, is heard in all 
the ſtreets and all the houſes; and notwith- 
ſtanding the immenſe multitude of people of 
all 
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all countries and all conditions, keeps the 
peace. A world is no more than a ſingle fa- 
mily, and the night is only a day lengthened 
out. In the moſt diſtant and retired quarters 
the Police is on the watch, and the Police ors 
whatever paſſes. | 
Loco wiſhed to know all the different 
branches of this Police, which are infinite; 
and in ſpite of the abuſes which are inſepe- 
Table from that confidence, which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be repoſed in ſpies (often contemptible 
wretches) he confeſſed nothing could be more 
wiſely ordered. 
An immenſe city, where the paſſions are 
artfully ſuſpended; where the villain is forced, 


fraud and uſury muſt conceal themſelves in 
darkneſs, form a picture worthy of admiration. 

Ir is impoſſible, no doubt, but that the re- 
ligion of the Magiſtrates muſt be ſometimes 
impoſed on by ſome underſtrappers, who a- 
buſe their employments to oppreſs others: but 
ſcarce is the miſchief known, but it is pu- 
niſhed. There is not a country in the whole 
carth, where calumny does not nn 
aſſume the language of truth. 

Ir will be ever true to ſay, chat it is a guns 
ſatis faction for a citizen to have no uneaſineſs 
with regard to his property and his life; to 
be able to ſleep 3 without any other 


as I may ſay, to be an honeſt man; where 


defence E 
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defence than glaſs- windows between him and 
Tunis is the effect of a Police, which is en- 
titled to our gratitude every moment. We 
thould not find ourſelves poſſeſſed of our ef- 
fects in the morning, but for the faithful 
watch the Police has kept in the night. 

Tux Chief Magiſtrate of the city was the 
firſt who extended his care to thoſe dark. 
nights, when there is no moon: Paris, which 
then would be like a foreſt, is not now with- 
out light. The public is indebted to him for 
thoſe reverberating lamps,* which, with great 
favings, give infinitely more light; as alfo for 
the ſchools wherein drawing is taught gratis. 
As to thoſe adventurers, who raiſe contribu- 
tions on the city, either by cheating at play, 
or by taking an advantage of the credulity of 

tradeſmen, it is not long before he becomes 
acquainted with them, repreſſes them, or 
forces them to carry elſewhere their pernicious 
tricks. He makes memorandums of their per- 
ſons, their circumſtances, their pretended bu- 
ſineſs, their country, and knows how to clear 
the capital of them: he ſpares that claſs of 
people the misfortune of becoming rogues. A 
man, who at Paris ends his days in the hor- 
rors of a public execution, might perhaps have 
Lamps with a reverberatory plate fixt behind the 


b 
_ babes 
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finiſhed his career ke an honeſt” man, if he 
had lived any where elſe. Here is ſeen how 
true the old proverb is, that e 
„ makes the thief.” . 48 7 75 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


Of the PARLIAMENT: 


UCIDOR by degrees arrived at that ma- 
jeſtic court, which repreſents the dig- 
rs of Kings, and is the depofitory of their 
authority. | 
In ſeeing the proceedings of thoſe illuſtrious 
Magiſtrates, whoſe zeal is equal to their know- 
ledge, he was ſenſible that they made uſe of 
his lights and counſels. Their conferences 
together always Jed them to the fame conclu- 
ſion. Nothing approaches nearer to REason 
than men of ſuch merit. It was owned © that 
< the Courts of Judicature did not-now enjoy 
c the conſideration they deſerve; that the 
«© multiplicity of bufineſs cauſed delays ruin- 
< ous to the parties; that it were to be wiſhed - 
« the pleadings were ſhortened and the ex- 
« pences were lowered, and that a new code 
« of laws was publiſhed,” — There are ſome 


changes very neceſſary. * 
| HE 


C 
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Tus raſhneſs of thoſe Lawyers, who fly 
out into invectives, and think they acquire a 
reputation by being ſatirical, was unanimouſly 
cenſured : it was agreed * that a caſe, drawn 
up in form of a libel, deſerved the flames 
« and the execration of the public ; that the 
« eloquence of the Bar ought not to reſemble 
&« that of the Academies: that a Magiſtrate, 
« as being inveſted with a ſort of prieſthood, 
& could not be too reſerved in his diſcourſes 
« and actions. Every man of a public charac- 
ter, without ever affecting pedantry, ought 
* to behave with dignity. Decency is the 
« greateſt ornament of dignities.“ 

Evexy one was deſirous to know, who fo 
Judicious and ſo learned a traveller was. He 
was ſometimes taken for a Sage, in ſearch 
of the knowledge of mankind ; ſometimes 
for the Envoy of ſome foreign power, who 
kept incegnito. There was na diſcovering him 
from any unguarded expreſſions: all his con- 
verſation was ſeaſoned with the ſalt of wiſ- 
dom, but void of affectation and ſtudy. 

Taz Magiſtrates would not quit him: they 
are judges of merit, and remarkably fond of 
ſcience and truth, 


Ir is now almoſt ſixty years,” ſaid to him 


an able Lawyer, © that I have conſecrated my 
days and my nights to the ſervice of my 
6 fellow. citizens. I am taken up in the even- 

| e ing 
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„ing with their concerns, I fly, as ſoon as 
5 morning appears, to give my whole atten- 
tc tion thereto, without any other ambition, 
ce than that of doing my duty. The military 


< man gives his life for his country, and the 


c buſineſs is often over in a moment; I ſacri- 
« fice mine every minute, by depriving my- 
« ſelf of every pleaſure and waſting my health. 

& STupy rendered me a ſkeleton, when'1 
* was only thirty-ſix years of age. My body, 
« which 1 deſpiſe, puts up with my way of 
e thinking; and my ſoul, which I eſteem 
ce above every thing, ſerves me in a happy 
© manner. 

Tux glory of aſſiſting the widow and the 
orphan compenſates for all I ſuffer, and for 
« whatever is diſagreeable in my profeſſion. I 
“e wait only for a happy death as the ſalary 
« for my labours: that is my whole recom- 
te pence z eternity wi afford me a reſt long 
e enough. 


« THOUGH I wt ever lived in a ſtate of 


cc mediocrity, I leave my children the richeſt 
of patrimonies, an incredible love for the 
C public good, a perfect indifference with re- 
ce gard to the good things of this world. I 
<« defire, with all poſſible ardour, that, like 
<« their father, they may waſte themſelves out 


< in the ſervice of the ſtate.—A man is never 


« great, but when he is uſeful,” 
X REasoN 
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Rrasox embraced the venerable interpreter 
of the law: he was. erwin of that diſtinc · 
tion. | 


S00S0399020009030004600 
CHAPTER IX. 


Of ETI ETT ES or Ponsa HL LTHEA 


UCIDOR could not quit Paris without 
remarking, that the French, though with 
the eaſieſt air in the world, were dependent 
on a multitude of flaviſh cuſtoms. Their love 
for liberty is reſtrained by a little vanity. 
They calculate with a moſt ſcrupulous atten- 
tion, when they write to a perſon, whether 
Sir or Madam is to be written in the firſt line, 
or at the top of the letter, like a centry on 
horſeback; and whether your moſt humble and 
moſt obedient ſervant be not too near or too re- 
mote from the laſt words. 

Nox are they leſs attentive to their ſcrapes 
and bows. The meaneſt underſtrapper in of- 
ice, will now diſpute with himſelf how he is 
to take leave of you, or how he is to accoſt 
you, Too great politeneſs is apprehended to 
Be ng as if there were n danger in 
ſhewing _ | 

| H 
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Hx laughed heartily to ſee men approach 
one another with a yard-wand in their 
hand, and meaſure their bows, and their 
ſteps. A ſtiffneſs of behaviour is the conſe- 
Ker of luxury; a man conſiders himſelf 
a perſon of diſtinction, if he have laced 
raiſes or a diamond ring. Nothing can be 
more convenient for thoſe who have no merit 
of their own; for I never will believe that 
men of real merit ever can be vain. . 
TRERE are undoubtedly proportionate acts 
of politeneſs to be obferved; but it is always 
wrong to be punctilious. The Etiquette is 
troubleſome even at Court, tho' that be its 
element; for if it be the daughter of gran- 
deur, it is the mother of weariſomeneſs, 
- Hex finiſhed his obſervations on the Capital 
with a fight of S?. Dennis, that famous Abbey, 
the depvlitory pf the aſhes of our Kings. The 
fpectacle of what fwallows up all band gran- 
deur was worthy of REasox, after having 
caſt an eye on ſo many glittering objects. He 
was 'ſhewn ſome Mav/oleums, which made him 
wiſh for thoſe of Henry the Vi durth and Lewis 
the Fourteenth (why have they none?) and 
a treaſury not to be mentioned, when à per- 


ſon has ſeen that of Loretto, valued at threes 


Mae erer 3-4 - 4 


15211 Þ 75 ©  \CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IXI. 


le runs through the OrxLEANOTS, and the 
BLAISOIS. 


HE banks of the Loire ſucceeded to thoſe 
of the Seine, a proſpect the moſt capable 
of affording comfort to a traveller that quits 
Paris, On every ſide there is nothing but 
hills and enchanting meadows, where the eye, 
from diſtance to diſtance, diſcovers country- 
ſeats and towns that charm by their ſituation. 
Having paſſed through Etampes, a town 
conſiſting entirely of public-houſes, and of an 
endlefs length, Lucipox found himſelf, before 
he perceived it, in the midſt of OxLEans. He 
hoped to have found there that urbanity, 
which the neighbourhood of Paris ſuppoſes; 
but he perceived that trade had diffuſed an 
air of rudeneſs, not pleaſing to a ſtranger ; 
and the remark was made by the inhabitants 
themſclves.— People of ſenſe, without diffi- 
culty, own their defects. | 
He diſcourſed with ſome ſcholars, ods 
knowledge in different branches was not ſu- 
perficial (the people of Orleans are fond of 
- talking) and he was equally pleaſed with the 
Prefidial*, and Law-ſchool, As to trade, it is 


A ſpecial court of judicature in France. 


car- 
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carried on vith activity and ſpirit: ſeveral of 
the inhabitants, reckoned to be worth mil 
lions of money, are a proof of it. 

When he was told, that the Library of the 
Benedlictine Monks was a public one, he aſked 
why they did not render the ſame ſervice in 
all the towns, as 'they have all along had 
men of great erudition among them. 

Taz CATHEDRAL, a monument that merits 
the attention of the curious, appeared to him 
much leſs beautiful within than without. The 
work on the out-fide has a noble delicacy 
that forces admiration, The honour of finiſh- 
ing that magnificent building ſeems to be 
reſerved for Monſieur De Farente. To com- 


pleat ſuch a work would be rendering one's 
ſelf immortal. 


Txt Mall drew the attention of our Phi- 
loſopher : it is beautiful, though inferior to 
what the people of Orleans ſay of it: they are 
a little too enthuſiaſtically admirers of their 
city, which they ought at leaft to lighten. 
The Police there is 5 watchful; the ery 
ſtreets are ſeldom ſwept. 

Tux BR was examined, as the belt certi- 
ficate in favour of the Directors of the Bridges 
and Highways : it diſplays in the eyes of all 
travellers their talents and knowledge, and 


ſhews of what advantage ſuch a company is 
to a ſtate, 


X 3 TRE 
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Tre ſight of the Gardens in the environs 

of Orleans would make one believe that coun- 
try better deſerved the title of the Garden of 
France than Touraine, had not cuſtom pre- 
ſcribed againſt it.— A man paſſes for ſingular, 
if he attacks a received opinion. 
\ Lveipox, in paſſing through Clery, forgot 
not the Mauſoleum of Lewis XI. He ſaw the 
Monarch on his knees before his beloved goed 
Virgin, in the poſture of a ſuppliant aſking 
pardon for the murders he had committed, or 
permiſſion to commit -others; for ſuch was 
really the madneſs of that Prince, whoſe cru- 
elty, as repreſented by all Hiſtorians, equalled 
his ſuperſtition. 

BLo1s, recommendable for its 8 and 
ſtill more for the politeneſs of the inhabitants, 
ſeems to invite ſtrangers to take up their abode 


there. The common people are civil, they 
ſpeak properly, and find in their induſtry the 
means of giving a value to the different baga- 


telles, which they ſell at a high price. 

*Tis pity, that play, as in all other places, 
ſhould here likewiſe ſpoil all company; ſince its 
original deſign. was to entertain company. At 
Blois people meet for no other end, than to 
handle the cards; and wit, which, in that 


town, would make its party good, as being 
lively and natural, has ſcarce time to dp A 


few words, 


SOME 
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Sou however eſcape the torrent of cuſ- 
tom, and ſuch Lucipox choſe for his com- 
pany. They ſpend their time in diſcourſing 
together, and taking a walk on the terraces 
of the Biſhop's palace, where they enjoy 
a moſt beautiful proſpect, which is the 
triumph of the eyes 

Tung CASTLE, which now ſuggeſts to the 
mind nothing but the remembrance of events 
conſigned to hiſtory, afforded an opportunity 
to ſpeak of the Guiſes, their ambition, and 
tragical end*, Palaces, after a few ages, 
only ſerve to ſhew the revolutions of fortune, 
and the ravages of time. They become a 
keeper's lodge, and a retreat for owls, 

Hx was told, a weed as fine as filk afforded 
the cream of the country; a cream ſo deli- 
cious and famous!—Nothing eſcapes the 2 
of a judicious traveller. 

Hz made an excurſion into the environs of 
the town, where he met with ſome people, 
who had made a bad uſe of their reading, 
which to him was a torment. — There are peo- 
ple, who turn the belt reading into a poiſon. 

Tut new manufactures of Amboiſe, eſta- 
bliſhed under the moſt favourable auſpices, 


In the black chamber of this caſtle, the Duke of Gui/e, 
and his brother the Cardinal, were both killed by order.of 
Henry III. in the year 7588, and their bodies were burnt to 
aſhes in a large fire-place in the hall. 
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for the clothing of the troops, and the advan- 
tage of the ſtate, could not fail of intereſting 
our ' Philoſopher. They have given a New 
birth to the town, winch. Rood in need of 
that aid. 

Ir is perhaps one Cake e ee een 
of government, to know how to eſtabliſh ma- 
nufactures in a proper manner, either with re- 
ſpect to their number, or the places of their 
eſtabliſument. If they are eſtabliſhed in any 
wrong place, they languiſh; if their number 
be too great, they depopulate the country, 
and become a reciprocal ꝓrejudice to one ano- 
ther. A genius for combination is the com- 
paſs of a ſtate. Chavtelou merited the ſuffrages 
of Lvcipos, as an abode formed to be ad- 


CHAPTER IXI. 


Of Tovsazixs, Vexponors, and 
CHARTRAIN, 


| ons, 2 city no way anſwerable to the 


beauty of its environs, has ſomething 


| languid in its appearance: this, according to 


Taſſo, is an effect of the temperature of the 
air, and the ſoftnefs of the ſoil. The inhabi- 
tants 


| 
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tants do not ſo much as think of any means 
af raiſing again a commerce which is on the 
point of being reduced to nothing. There 
are not ten houſes in the town worth four 
hundred thouſand livres. 


plantations of mulberry- trees, and made 
ſome acquaintance with very ſenſible Magi- 


ing fairs, with certain franchiſes, would be a 
ſure means of giving new life to the coun- 
try; and he diſcourſed on that ſubject with 
ſome who approved his plan.—lt is with towns, 
as with individuals; they muſt be rouſed, when 


thing, if they had but courage to cultivate | 


« decorum requires, they are only the more 


Lucipox however admired the numerous 


ſtrates and Merchants. He judged that open- 


they become brannte. . 
« Emulation,” ſays a man of -odemeet to | 


him, is what we want. People here like 


bs good living, but neglect their underſtand- 
< ing, which would be adequate to every 


« it. A native of Tours muſt be tranſplanted 
to make a fortune. After all, we are a ſet of 
<« honeſt people; families live in great union; 
< and if our connexions appear to be leſs a 
work of the heart, than of what a certain 


c durable on that account.“ 

Ovux traveller perceived that the mildneſs 
of the climate had an influence on the man- 
ners; but he remarked that the epithet of 

Jneerers 
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Sneerers ' was given without reaſon to the 
inhabitants of Tourr. Though they are 
not of à melancholy caſt, or much taken 
with the wit and talents of ſtrangers, they al- 
ways recetve them with great politeneſs. In 


moſt of the provinces, a man who can play at 
cards, is preferred to a man of knowledge: 

moreover often makes a man more 
feared than ſought after. 


Tux women appeared to him very amiable; 


they have a natural modeſty that echples al 
paint and art. 


Hr was furpriſed to find only one üngle 

writer among the Ecclefiaſtics, whoſe number 
is great: but he was better pleaſed to ſee them 
fulfil the duties of their charge, than run the 
career of 'an eee as W 0 hin- 
drance to regularity. 
"Hrs attention was particula „ ert on the 
church of St. Martin, a mo ent reſpecta- 
ble for its antiquity, but not viſited by ſuch 
crowds of pilgrims as formerly. — Devotion 
changes as it grows old. 

Hs was pleaſed to hear che elogiums be- 
fromod on the Archbiſhop, M. de Fleury, and 
the Intendant, M du Cluzel, the mote as thoſe 
elogiums were the voice of truth: flattery 
had not the leaſt ſhare in them. 

Hx often took a delightful walk in the Mal, 


which is rendered charming by its - terraces, 
2 its 
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its trees and length; * but is in itſelf a beauti- 

ful ſolitude. Nabody comes near it, exc 8 
an Sundays, toilet-days, and days of reſt. 
Hs viſited the Abbey of Marmoutier, 2 
building whoſe architecture is monſtrous; and 
after ſecing a fine Church, a Library, and 

an immenſe Refectory, he went away. 

H admired the induſtry of the ;ohabitants, 
who contrived themſelves dwellings cut out 
of the rock, and ſtopt to conſider the different 
proſpects that preſented themſelves on every 
ſide, and formed the moſt beautiful land- 
A BRIDGE was then building, which looked 
like Penelape's web; but the fine effect it will 
have when finiſhed, will make up for the 
length of time it has been executing. It 
had been long fince finiſhed, if the depen- 
dence on a river, as Capricious as the Lowe 


is, had not retarded the work. 


PL.z5818-Lts-Touss, remarkable only for 
being the abode of Lewes XI. furniſhed him 
with many reflections. He conſidered it as a 
palace, which now-a-days a tradeſman would 
not live in. The years paſſed away ſince the 
death of that Monarch are ſo many ſteps by 
which luxury has mounted. to its n 
NN 9 Fez +3 ? 


* A thouſand dice; or a mile. 


TRE 
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Tur Convent of the Minims, which was 
both the cradle of their Order, and the grave 
of their Founder, being annexed to the Caſtle 
of Pleſſis, Locipox went through it without 
finding in it any thing intereſting. 

THovcn he looked very freſh, and had all 
the appearance of good health, he muſt needs 
be let blood. It is the cuſtom at Tours fre- 
quently to brace a vein; but Reason requires 
reaſons to be perſuaded. 

A JouxxEx to Peret, a caſtle belonging to 
the Duke d*Aiguillon, in a moſt beautiful ſi- 
tuation, was propoſed to him. He accepted 
the offer, charmed with ſeeing a place cele- 
brated by Madame de Sevigné, and lately em- 
belliſhed with whatever is moſt noble and 
beautiful in architecture. Here it was that 
the Abbe Rance formed the project of reform- 
ing the Abbey of /a Trappe. 

CHENONCEAU, a Caſtle which a ſingular taſte 
has built aſtraddle over the river Cher, and 
which, by that ſingular poſition, forms an aſto- 
niſhing ſight, could not eſcape his curioſity, 
He examined both the inſide and outfide with 
a real ſatisfaction, but was better pleaſed with 
the ſight of it, than he TO Have been 
with living in it. 091 

HE found Touraine agreeable ty near the 
river - ſides (but it is watered. by five conſi- 


derable ones) and that the fruit, except the 
plumb 
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plumb and the alberge, a ſort of forward peach, 
were no better than in other countries. He 
was aſtoniſhed at all the conſiderable eſtates, 
which embelliſh this province: they are 
counted by dozens. 

WukEN he was ſhewn Richelieu, à caſtle fo 
magnificent and ſo ill ſituated, he could not 
help ſaying, that it was a diamond buried in 
the mire, There are neither roads nor rivers 
to get at it. 

He muſt have paſſed rapidly through 3 
for he juſt barely mentions its name, without 
making any remarks on it. 

He thought it a duty to viſit the little town: 
La Haye, as a place famous for the birth of 
DescarTEs, but which gives no idea of the 
ſubtle matter and vortexes of that great philo- 
ſopher. After he had ſeen the chamber he 
was born in, and which never was a ſtable, 
as M. Voltaire poſitively aſſerts it to have been, 
(unleſs it was the cuſtom formerly to drive 
the horſes up one pair of ſtairs) he ſet off, and 
got, by ſome very bad roads, to FVermandais. 

VENDOME, Which is no longer known, but 
for a famous Abbey, and a diſtinguiſhed Col- 
lege, did not appear to him an indifferent 
place to live in; but the town, though in- 
terſected by different canals, has not a ſingle 
public walk; which ſhews the negligence of 
the inhabitants, He found them witty, eſpe- 

Ms cally 
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cially the women, whoſe converſation charm- 
ed him. *Tis a pity there ſhould be, from 
time to time, diſſentions among them. Diſ- 
cord is the darling fin of ſmall towns. 
Warn he got to Chartres, he found the 
inhabitants at cards, and had no other re- 
ſource than in the account he made _ 
give him of the antiquity of the' place, of 
which the Cathedral makes the principal part. 
Its two ſteeples would be curious, were _ 
not of an unequal height, 
Hes ran through Ja Beaurce, which unites not 
the agreeable with the uſeful ; but in quality 
of a nurſing mother, is preferable to all the 
coquettes. She is not dreſſy, ſhe is not 
comely, but ſhe affords wheat, which grows 
there wonderfully, without the new method 
of ſome modern Cultivators. He was deſirous 
to ſee the Library in a Convent where he lay, 
but the Key had! been loſt ſeven months 
before. 
*"Cross-RoADs Were his way to Keene; 
he met with ſeveral ſmall towns and large | 
villages, in which the women with their 
jackets of printed callico, and'a knot of 
roſe- coloured ribbons on their heads, and 
wooden ſhoes, pretend to give themſelves the 
airs of the Paris Ladies, and affect to ſpeak 
fine —Vanity is the mother of whatſoever is 
ridiculous, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER” IXI. 


TY in 11244 
Of BIITTrANT, MaixE and Ax jou. 


RITTANY, though long ſince united to 
France *, ſtill retains ſome uſages pecu- 
lar to itſelf. "This was what Loco oblery- 
| ed at his firſt arrival there. He was intro- 
duced to perſons recommendable for their 
openneſs. © That old fincerity, which has 
infenſibly diſappeared to make room for re- 
finement and deceit, is ſtill found among the 
Bretom. But as there is no having virtues 
without fome mixture of vice, they are ac- 

cuſed of being a little two paſſionate, 
Tus common people appeared to him 
much attached to religion, which may ariſe 
from their ſcarce reading any thing; for if 
people read ever fo little now a- days, they 
inſenſibly become familiarized with bad books. 


Hz remarked that the Nobleſs were either 


too poor or too rich, and that moderate for- 
tunes among the Gentry were not ſo com- 
mon, as every where elſe. | 

Tus good heart of the Bretons charmed 
him : they were conſtantly inviting ſhim to 
dinner; but he laid their table leſs under 

* By the marriage of Francis I. with Claudia 0 one of the 
heireſſes of Brittany in 1333. 

TH, 12 | con- 
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contribution, than their wit. Whenever the 
converſation becomes animated, and a ſubject 
that intereſts them is brought on the carpet, 
both their thoughts and expreſſions are ner- 
vous and ſtrong. 


Tux Peaſants appeared to him leſs miſera- 
ble than in other places, and the common 
people very merry.—To know how to . 
the public, i is ſound policy. | | 

HE thought it ſtrange, that under. ae 
of letting Nobility and Gentility lye dormant, 
Gentlemen ſhould undertake employments 
incompatible with their rank; nor could he 
recover from his ſurpriſe, till he reflected that 
here below every thing was convention. 

He wiſhed for hands and arms to clear 
thoſe immenſe heaths, where nothing is ſeen 
but looſe ſand and uſeleſs weeds : © here, ſays 
„ he, is a ſine field for Cultivators to exer- 
e ciſe their zeal;” but theory is much eafier 
than practice. Neither ſtrength nor money 
is required to amuſe a company with talk. 

Tut time he ſpent at Rennes gave him an 
opportunity... of talking on politics. It is a 
ſubject the inhabitants underſtand, and they 
eagerly ſeek out a ſtranger that can reaſon, 
without loſing however any thing of their 
loftineſs. It is pity that the air a perſon 
breathes there is ſomewhat heavy and foggy”; 


which does not agree * all conſtitutions: 


— 
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this however is compenſated by the company 
you meet with, 

Taz Merchants of NavTz would not let 
Lucipok depart, till they had introduced him 
into a private houſe, where they meet. There 
people read, converſe and play at cards, and 
it is a very proper place to know what is 
paſſing in the literary and political world. 
It were to be wiſhed that every commerical 
town would follow the like example, and 
eſpecially that of doing honour to their 
buſineſs, Nax rz is one of the beſt fortified 
Bam of the kingdom. 

Tnoven the whole of the town taken to- 
gether is not beautiful, its different parts 
have beauties that pleaſe a Traveller; The 
Fofſe (a ftreet ſo called) is too irregular: to 
pleaſe the Cennoiſſeurs. It is a range of un- 
equal houſes, the balconies of which are al- 
moſt conſtantly disfigured with linen hanging 
out to dry. One would take it to be a part 
of the town inhabited only by waſher women. 
The Police ought to attend to this. 

He heard fo much talk of the winds: that 
either retard the Veſſels, or bring them into 
port, that he imagined himſelf to be in the 
den of olus. It is pretty much the daily 
converſation of ſea-faring people. 


He, took a view of BEST as of à tom 
very remarkable for its port, and the Officers 
: 5 of 
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of the Navy to be met with there. He reliſhed 
their converſation, and having admired the 
Play-houſe, he ſet off for L ORIENT. 
Tunis town, which takes its date from only 
about fifty years ago, has the merit of novel- 
ty; but beſides that the houſes ſhew in the 
inſide, that they were built in a hurry, the 
inhabitants, who come from every part of 
France, are conſequently of very different cha- 
racters. It is a very tour of Babel: nothing 
but a love of gain keeps them together. 
Lucibo found good company at VANNEVs, 
at Auvzay (an agreeable country when a 
perſon has ſpent two or three days in it) at 
QuIMPER, at MokLAIx, at GUINGAN, and very 
fine roads to them. He was pleaſed with the 
frankneſs of the inhabitants of St. MaLo, 
though their firſt appearance has an air of 
roughneſs. 
Lt Mam ſhewed him a ſet. of induſtrious 
people. LavAl is a town, where a conſtant 


labour entitles the inhabitants to eat; this 


they do to perfection, nor is their underſtand- 
ing clouded by it. It is a misfortune: that 
the men ſhould live by themſelves, and: that 
the women, ſo fit for company, ſhould be, in 

a manner, abandoned. He could not approve 
of that practice, a relic of Gothic manners ; 
and having very civilly expreſſed his Sed 
ments on that point, he ſet off. "TIN 
| A 
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A dulliſh ſort of a country, ſtrewed with 
Gentlemen and Parſons always at law, was 
the only proſpect he had, till he came to 
Mans, a very uneaven town, but otherwiſe 
agreeable for the good company found there. 
The language does not. correſpond with the 
underſtanding of the inhabitants. They think 
quickly, and ſpeak ſlowly. They have a 
cuſtom of drawing out their words, which is 
very diſagreeable to a ſtranger. 
Lucido very acutely reproached them, as 
a people of an acute underſtanding, for culti- 
vating the ſciences ſo ſparingly, by which 
means they ſtifled in themſelves a ſeed that 
would render them Poets, Orators and Natu- 
ralits—floth-daily makes many of the learned 
miſcarry. Natural parts ſerve a man but 
badly, when too great confidence is placed 
in them. Inſtead of opening to itſelf an im- 
menſe career, the mind either gives itſelf up to 
trifles, or exerciſes itſelf at the expence of its 
neighbour. 

Wutx' he learnt that LE Mare paid a 
nineteenth part of the tythes of the whole 
kingdom, ſo rich and many are the benefices 
there, he cried out: . of ſimony;” 
and pitied the poor Parſons, who, with only 
five hundred livres a year, were in the neigh- 
bourhood of others, whoſe revenue amounted 
to ten thouſand: the deficiencies of the former 

ought 
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ought to be made up out of the ſuperfluities | 
of the latter: ſo great a diſproportion is truly 3 
ſhocking. Might not penſions be laid on thole |: 
cures that exceed a thouſand crowns, as as there 
are on the Biſhopricks? _ 

Ax jou preſented. him a more llog aſpe& 
than LE Mailxg. After he had viewed La 
FLxchk like a city in miniature, and its Col- 
lege, as a ſchool memorable for its and 
buildings, but above all for the order and re- 
gularity obſerved in it, he went on to San- 
Mun, Which, though in the Dioceſs of Ax- 
GERs, has neither the ſweetneſs nor agreeable- 
neſs of the AnGevins. 
H was deſirous of ſeeing 5 exerciſes of 
the Carabineers, and was fo Nel pleaſed, that 
he owned the French troops had no reaſon to 

envy. the Pruſſians any advantage. This was 


the work of the Marquis de Poyanne, whoſe | | 


© 
— OS 


zeal and ſagacity merit the higheſt elogiums. 

Tat new Bridge, and the new Barracks 
afforded him great Seat eaſure. There are ſome 
objects which : 2 perſon cannot look at with 
indiffetency. 

Hz was introduced to ſome families, that 
live at 2-noble-rate, and there it was he faid, 
that he had not ſeen a town, where the 
Muſes were ſo badly lod ged—The College 
wa frightful. x | 
Tur Cauvskr, a road worthy, of the Romans, 
A which runs along the Loire from Oki xAxs to 

| An- 
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ANGERs, and is ornamented from diſtance to 
diſtance with the pompous. buildings of Be- 
nedictine-Monks, ſerved our Traveller for a 
walk. Far different from thoſe frivolous 
men, who fly from themſelves and the places 
where they are, he often alighted from the 
carriage to. reliſh the pleaſure: — ſight by the 
contemplation of a thouſand different objects. 
He 1 the Poſtillions for going hm as 
others pay them for going faſt— Tis the wit 
to enjoy the preſent, _ 
 ANGExRs detained him for rem a) and 
his ſtay was more on account of the good be- 
8 of the inhabitants, than for theit 
learning. He was once at a meeting of the 
Academy, where an attempt was made to 
pleaſe him. The Academicians ſuſpected he 
had a critically enge . nor were 20 
miſtaken, ig ha 3 ech. 88 | 
> Tux» Anozvins: want Wh to be, ue 
They are naturally ſlothful, and fond of eaſe, 
but this is compenſated by an urbanity that 
charms Travellers, and eſpecially ſince they 
have introduced the cuſtom of inviting peo—- 
ple more frequently to dinner. Meals, when 
ceremony and affectation are excluded, ar 
the beſt band of ſociety. -  - 

| He was ſhe wn the Church of St. Alaritius, 
| 1 found it too large for a Chapel, too ſmall 


for a Cathedral, but very handſome and well 
orna- 
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ornamented; though it would be proper to 
take away the grate, which darkens the 
fanctuary, and put in its place a plain ba- 
laſtrade But a Dean and a WT are not 
Tun e | the 
beauty of the buildings, had loſt much of its 
an ſplendor. Ide number of the Engliſo 
that cem thither now, is ſmall. They are 
Ike the ſwallows : the fewer of them there are 
in any place, the fewer come to it. | 
” Hy petſuaded the City to finiſh the College; 
it wil be one of the fineſt buildings in the 
kingdom avcording | to the plan of it; but 
people in general are more nice in building 
ſtables for horſes, than in providing Proper 
accommodations for the Muſes © 
| {He maſt abſolutely go to the affemblies, 
where they play low, and collate amply. 
' There! was a profuſion of fruits and cakes, as {| 
if- they deſigned not to ſup. It is good to | 
„ e ee eee bas * 
ed but too much ground. ra 
Tur ſchools of medicine and the. ww * 
peared-to bim well filled with pupils. They 
were training ſcholars, who were equal to 
maſters, though many ſtudents lagged behind 
through a love of pleaſure and play. He did 1 
160 e ven nne Ie nov only 
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makes men bullies, but er ee n 
. | h 

Tur CHuRcass appeared to him . nume- 
rous. People are not a bit more devout for 
having many churches, and eſpecially in a 
town, where the ſex, naturally e do 


r e of devotion. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
Of Portov and Bexar. 


AD roads, bad lodgings, Burgos ea 
and an honeſt ſet of people: this i is wy 
you find in Poitov. 

Porrikks, as being the capital, hus't men of 
literature, and the Nene of the gentry is 
excellent. 
 Tars city had no longer the advantage of 
being a country to live in : luxury has every 
where enhanced the price of every commodity 
of life. 

Hs was offered ſeveral hunting parties. 1 
is the taſte of the country, and unluckily is 
not ſufficiently kept within the bounds of mo- 
deration. He met with a Petit. Maitre, who 
thought he did himſelf great honour, when 


he publickly declared that Lucipox had not 


com- 
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common ſenſe.—Thoſe, who are devoid of 


reaſon themſelves, deteſt REasoNn. 

Tur Mall at Poitiers is worth the whole 
city; it is really grand, but much inferior to the 
Thuilleries, though the inhabitants pretend the 


contrary. He ſaw a few people ſcattered here 


and there, who had the appearance of the 
wandering ſhades of Virgil in the ſixth book 
of the Aneis. -_ 

Lovpun fixt the attention of Leis, 
and, as far as he could judge, Rabelais went 
beyond all bounds, when he ſaid: © That 
« when the Devil ſhewed the ſon of God all 


« the kingdoms of the world, he reſerved to 


« himſelf, as his own territory, Ch4tellerauf, 
& Chinon, Domfront, and, above all, Loudun.“ 
Ir Poitou produced no writers, to make up 
for that loſs, it had brave officers; ſoldiers are 
neceſſary to a kingdom. —The company at 
Lugon was an intercourſe of good eating and 
22 but this cannot be had ke wading 
through mire. The groſs cheerfulneſs, which 
ſtill prevails among the Pottevins, it a proof of 
a good character —Laughter is now forced, 
only becauſe we have loſt our frankneſs or 


cordiality. 
N1oxT is particularly pleaſing to ſuch as 


love fairs and markets, and Chatelleraut for 
3 who deal in * | 


BERRY, 
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BxR R, though in the very centre of France, 
appeared to him a deſert. Even the city of 
Bourges has ſcarce any inhabitants. No- body 
is there to be met with; and if a ſtranger 
make ever ſo ſhort a ſtay, he is believed to 
have been ſent thither into baniſhment. . 
Tas UnivessiTY draws together ſo few 
ſtudents, that it ſeems to keep incognito. The 


a pleaſure in hearing them. | 
Some Aſſemblies he frequented, were not 
ſufficiently numerous to excite emulation 


but a game at Whiſt made up for all. 
NoTrinG is wanting to the Cathedral, 
which is the moſt beautiful of the whole 
kingdom, but the removal of the . read- 
ing-deſk. In depopulated towns cuſtom is 
law. The inhabitants have not the courage 
to make any change, though they had 
enough to deſtroy a Holy Chapel, which its 
beauty ought. to have preſerved. 1ſoudun, 
Chateau-roux, and even Le Blanc afforded 
him company. The converſation there turns 
entire on ſtale news. 
Tux fields offered but a melancholy prof- 
to our Traveller. He did not even ſind any 
roads, which are ſo neceſſary to give life to a 
country; he concluded that. France had. too 
* oor; * that the country would 
M5 4: +... 1 remain 
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remain uncultivated, wond-ELls to Iy defikly 

Carxied on in all of them. IN | 
© Hs went through ſome places, where thes. | 

converſation of the inhabitants gave him pain: 
it conſiſted entirely of endleſs ſtrings of phraſes 

« Honeſt fools are more ſupportable, than 
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CHAPTER IXV. 
Of LA Mazcns and LixousN, 


T is 2 pity that La Manch ſhould be 
I known only for the Tapeſtry of Aubuſſon. 

The underſtanding of the Natives ſeems ſur- 
rounded with thorns, and unable to break 
through them. 

Luctpox was aſked ſome queſtions, the 
nature of which ſhewed the people were nei- 
ther curious of literature nor news, 

GUERET, 2s A capital, diſplayed 
Tome ſpecimens of knowledge that pleaſed 
him. All towns cannot be on à level: the 
ſmall ones have neither the reſource of books 
nor that of converſation. Unleſs the inhabi- 
tants be at cards, the fault of their neighbours 


of both n en on on" 
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diſcourſe. He ſtopt at Dorat only to dine, 
but that was with two men of great ſenie, 
whom he took care to remember. 
LIOGESs ſhewed him induſtrious inhabi- 
tanits. Trade there is briſſt, but the ſciences 
ſeem, in ſome manner, to be ſtrangers to the 
place. They are not ſought after, and luckily 
good ſenſe ſupplies the want of them. Ra» 
than ſcholars. Probity makes Limoges a ſaſe 
place. A bankruptcy is a phanammna sm. 

Lveivox: went about to different places in 
the country, and found every here 2 deal of 
cordiality. If the Gentlemen of Eimoufn 
lived leſs retired at their country-ſeats, they 
might cultivate literatave, The mind can 
enricly itfelf only in the neighbourhood o 
the ſea or navigable rivers. It ſtands in need 
n and conmunications,. - 


H was entertained with a particufar de- 
tall ef every branch of huſbundry. He muſt 
neceſſarily ſee all the Horſes in the whole 
province; not a ſingle foal was to be miffed; 
luckily they are very handſome. Reaſon more- 
over can accommodate elf to practices, times 
and places. . 

Brrve-La-GAILLARD x, or the Blithe, though 
it have nothing blithe about it, received him, 
as it does * ear. elſe; and Tulles looked 


r Z 2 what 
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hat diverted Lucipox, was to take in the 
fact ſeveral ſpruce and finical Officers, who in 
the garriſons can find no company, nor any 
town to their taſte on their march, and never- 
theleſs, during a leave of abſence, could live 
in decent hovels, decorated with the name of 
caſtles or ſeats. There they are forced to put 
up with a miſerable bed, be content with a 
very frugal dinner, follow the country-people 
at their work, and often enjoy no other ſight 
than that of their ſiſters, generally very ugly 
or very clowniſh. Add to this, that within 
doors it is almoſt conſtantly blind man's holi- 
day, d der oil Rinks enough to poiſon 
ONE. > ell 
Our Philoſopher kavcly: paſſed nung the 

country of Junis, full of the Military and 
Americans. He ſtopt however à little at 
Rochelle, where he. aw. ſome Academicians, 
who pleaſed him. He avoided Rachfort, as an 
unhealthy country. . Reaſon is not a to 


health, but is the Guardian of it. 
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CHAPTER EXVE. . 


Of AxGouMots, PERIGORD, and Sarrrower. 


T was nor Mog before. he perceived: that' 
Angoultme was the eountry of good Hving. 
There was à never-ending fueceſſion of en- 
tertainments, or rather a manufacture of 
indigeftions. | 

Txt ſtomach is undodbtediy the grave of 
the imagination, when the food is too ſuecu- 
lent or too ſtrong; wit however broke CP 
in ſpite of what they eat. 

As to the manners, he found them gentle 
and pleaſing. Men that love goad cating are 
ſeldom ill natured, unleſs wine be of the 

arty: but, thanks ta heaven! drinking is no 


longer the faſhion, though frankneſs cer- 


tainly has loſt by the change. 


ANGOULEME made our philoſopher very 
welcome. The inhabitants love ſtrangers, and 
even, in order to pleaſe him, they played leſs, 
and brought him acquainted with fome per- 
fons of a cultivated underſtanding. 

Nor was Perigneux behind hand with Au- 
goultme. This city aſſembled the moſt know» 
ing, and the beft Htrrati among its inhabi- 
kants, and their number exceeded a dozen. 


3 Tas . 
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Tas nobility and gentry of the country, 
who axe of a very ancient ſtanding, and very 
eager in queſt of preferment, came to viſit 
him. They took their old laced-clothes out 
of their cheſts, and then it was they talked of 
former wars and good wine. —None but a 
pedant could take that amiſs. _ 

SAINTES diſtinguiſhed itſelf for a goodneſs 
of heart. The Saintengeors are generous, and to 
that rare virtue they add ſagacity, or ſharpneſs 
of wit. Tou cannot be an inhabitant of the 
Antichamber of Gaſcony, without being witty. 
There is however a certain taſte wanting to the 
natives in a * of ſtudies. 


CHAPTER LIXVIL. 
Of GuiENNE and Gascony. 


UCIDOR would have made a longer ſtay 

L at Bourdeaux, a moſt charming place for 
its public walks and ſituation, if the inhabi- 
hits had talked leſs to him of plays and 
gaming. He was never accoſted, but he was 
preſented with a pack of cards, or a pair of 
dice, except in the houſes of fome perſons of |? 
ſenſe, who know the value of time, and take | 
amuſement merely by way of recreation, 3 


Ox 
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Or this character were ſeveral celebrated 
magiſtrates, and ſenſible merchants, whoſe 
company he choſe. He found their knowledge 
equal to their wit: which is not a common 
thing in Guienne, where people readily neglect 
all ſtudy, under pretext that it is ug 
to. have wit. 

Tux ſoul however inſeakibly grows poor, 
when no care is taken to feed it. Such was 
the reflection made by the unknown. ſtranger; 
but every body did not hearken to it. There 
were even two Petit-Maitres, who made a jeſt 
of him: they were ſcholars, . they had read 
Candidus*. As to the young people of Bour- 
deaux, Lucidok thought hee very amiable 
and ſprightly. 


Taz embelliſhments of the city ſhewed him 
what the zeal of an Intendant could do. M. 
de Tourny has given a new exiſtence to Beur- 
deaux. His memory is there bleſſed: a piece 
of gratitude juſtly due to him. 

Gon TxavELLERs could never look long 
enough at the port to ſatisfy himſelf. It is 
that of Conſtantinople in miniature. 
Hz was very well pleaſed to ſee. the mere 
chants ſo buſy, though he could have wiſhed 
they had been leſs fond of pleaſure and luxury. 
A commercial town ought to dread pomp and 
voluptuouſneſs. The beſt fortunes have no- 


* A filly deiſtictl performance of Voltaire . 


thing 
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thing. to ſupport them, when men cannot 
keep within juſt bounds. | 
Hz faw numbers of Americans, who ſpent 
at an extravagant rate, in hopes of returning 
to the Iflands to recruit their loſſes. This is 
fo mach their uſual practice, that the moment 
of their return is commonly that, when they 
have no more money left. 
Tus Bookſellers, with whom he wanted to 


become acquainted, were men of underitand- 


ing, and had confiderable warehouſes. 
In large 
but at Bourdeaux, as well as in other places, the 
frixolons had the advantage of the ſokd. He 
got a perfon to read to him ſome ſcraps of the 
new hiſtory of Guienne, by Dom de Vienne, of 
the 
him of the dere br received from. i. 
- Hs 


le to the Ladies of a diſtinguiſhed rank, 
to find themſclues eclipted, in ſome ſort, at 
the play-· kouſes by kept miſtreſſes, who affect 
magnificence, and are pointed at. Senfible 

ple murmured, the Petit-Martres hughed, 
but cuſtom had Pie This caftom b. 2 
dreadful tyrant. 

Hx ſet off for Ages, and found in the ivha- 
| bitants a genius calculated for commerce and 
focety. He paſſed through Villeneuve, where 
he ſaw . but n of learning 


and 


towns: there are readers of all ſorts; 


of St. Maur, and he aſſured 
preſumed that it could not be very. 


ä 
ö 
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7 
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1 + agreeable, when he e only Lightly runs s ofer 
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and wit; through Cahors, where people are 
rich only in talk. He ſtopt at Condon, which 
he named the Areopagus of Gaſcuy; he after- 
wards came to Bayonne, a town whole inhabi- 
tants are of the moſt lively diſpoſition, after 
having run through Saint-Severe Cap, Dexand 
ſeveral other places of the ſame character, in 
which he remarked, that inſtead: of being 
jealous, : they reciprocally magniſied and ex- 
tolled one another, and were very ambitious. 
The Gaſcons like to ſet themſelves off, not joy 
ſpending their "Mens. bat. "by. bee e 
themſelves. N ain 
* Epad Sir, (lud one of 8 tohim) when 
« yen ſee us, you ſee men who are deterthi; 
« ned to flaſh away, either by their glorious 
« actions, or their wit. Our ſoul is a flint, 
« which we are perpetually ſtriking to pro- 
te duce a light that may ſhew us: lite is miſe- 
& rable; when we cannot brighten it. In this 
« world, a man muſt either have à fortune, 
« live by trade, or at leaſt be able to talk 
et away. We pity. a perſon” who dazzles no 
« body. For my part, I had rather be a glow- 
worm, than remain in obſcurity. We haſti- 
« ly quit our cbuntry, when our Father's 
„ houſe has not appearance enough. _ 
„W like that kind of wit, which is ac- 
* quired from | abſtracts. _ A man is always 
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ay ſuhject. We catch our knowledge fly- 
ing; the powder:takes fire, the piece is dif 
© charged; and the victory is ours. 80 that 
in point of ready wit, we always make 
prompt payments; and ſeveral amongſt us 
* never. knew any other coin. After all 4 
s ſingle fally of wit is well worth a crown. _ 
Wx are taught, from our infancy, the 
« bons-mots, and the witty turns that have made 
the fortune of our coi : and this 
fſpurs u on. Our muſt furniſh 
« us either with reſources, or lawful encuſes, 
* otherwiſe we ſoon fall out with it“ 
-Locwos was highly entertained with this 
diſcourſe. He never met a Gaſton, but be 
aſked him ſome queſtions, and they all of them 
pretended to be younger brothers. All the 
« eldeft brothers, fays be, muſt be loſt, or are 
6 afraid ol ing themſelves fach, on ac- 
count of the ſmallneſs ef they ubcomesy”— 
er rn hs og E EMO. 
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E remembrance of Henay IV. led 
Lucox into the Bearnvis. Charmed 


a 
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to ſee the cradle of a Prince who did ſo 
much honqur to Ræa sox, he impreſſed his lips 
on the very walls of the Caſtle, where he 
was born. He wanted to teach by that 
action how much we ought to value great 
men. 

H r every ſpot to leara {ſome 
particulars relating to that beloved Monarch; 
and he, was told at a ſmall town called Nay, 
that HENRT IV. when very young, uſed to 
take a pleaſure in pricking his fingers. with a 
pin to make them bleed, in order to accuſtom 
himſelf, as he faid, to thoſe battles which 
fate deſtined for him - Great men generally 
ſhew themſelves from their infancy. 

Lycipos found himfelf tranſported wit 
that recital. The character of the natives of 
| -Bearn pleaſed him ſingularly. It is a mixture 
| of a frankneſs and of valour, which beſtow an 
celevation on human nature, 

HE ſtopt a few days at Pau without being 
ſenſible that he had made any ſtay there. 
An agreeeable ſociety made him forget the 
moments.  Petits-Maitres will never think 
that any thing pleaſing can be found two. 
hundred leagues from Paris ; but REason has 
neither their taſte nor eyes. He found in the 
Navarrois a people that dance as they E 
along, and 3 n but gie. 


s- 


4 
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* Rovs8t.Low has the inconvenience of all 
frontier towns: it is an odd mixture of French 
and Spaxtiards. He was received with an air 
of grandeur. There 1s ſomething. imperious 
in the very acts of politeneſs in that country. 
He was deſirous of perſuading the inhabitants 
to apply more to ſtudy; but he came away 
without prevailing on them; which give him 
the more concern, as the inhabitants of Per- 
Pignan have goad natural parte. 
Hs often admired the 'Pyrenees, thoſe lofty 
mountains whoſe ſummit is lock in the clouds. 
The fight of them furniſhes reflections on the 
— and preſervation of the world. He 
walked with a degree of voluptuouſneſs in 
the midſt of the ſhades they form, and the 
torrents that ruſh from their womb. ' The 
ſpectacle of nature is the moſt intereſting _ 


to REASON. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


of LANGUEDOC Kot 


ins P could not eſcape the — 
rioſity of our Traveller. It has ever 


deen the — of Literature, and has ever 
gloried 
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gloried in having men of . amongſt its 


natives. 

TouLovsE pleaſed him in à moſt ſenſible 
manner: he found there men, in ſpite of 
luxury and pleaſures: but they owned that 
their city was not to be known again, ſince 
they had abandoned their ancient ſimplicity of 
manners. They even robbed themſelves of 
their food to purchaſe laced clothes, and to 
find money for deſtructive play. As if real 
grandeur could put up with * nn 
economy. 

Tur moreover dealt in wit, may many 
contented themſelves with culling their learn- 
ing from extracts. Such is the ſervice that 
our modern Dictionaries and Magazines have 
rendered; no appeal from them is admitted 
by ſuch as read them. 

Every one was deſirous to ſee the amiable 
ſtranger, but only thoſe invited him to din- 
ner, who lived up to their dignity. « The 
houſes in- general are hermetically cloſed, 
when the inhabitants fit down to table. Two 
ſtomachs would not be ſufficient in Tourainie 
and Angumors, and one is too much in Lan- 
guedoc.— The appetite is regulated by the cuſs 
tom of a country. ; 1 

Tnzr could have wiſhed that Locidim 
would play; but beſides" that he did not like 
to loſe his 1. he apprehended they might 
6 Aa be 
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þe an over-match for him.—Timidity i is ſome- 
times prudence. 6 
Tus women have a vivacity of language 
and wit, which aperſon is never tired with ad- 
miring. They have even more knowledge 
— ——— ——ůů affect 
dhe airs of women of 

Tn Parliament, the Univerlity, the Aca- 
a captivated his attention. The manners, 
the underſtanding, the accent, the country 
Itſelf appeared to him very agreeable: every 


thing cc = 


Hs was thewn fame buildings, and particu- 
| e Townhouſe, 28 curious monu- 
ments, and he admired them. 

a Hs found ſome devotees of the ſex, who 
anticipated the happineſs of the life to come, 
— aunouns fhemſckees every 
convenience and deli in this. 

- Hs diſcovered that the Capitoulat v cauſed 
2 decay of commerce; and that in eonſe- 
quence thereof TouLovst was become little 
Setter than a beautiful deſert —t is impoſſible 
that all towns ſhould” carry on trade: they 
muſt neceſſarily hurt one another. 
His daily walk was on the borders of the 
canal: it deſerves to be conſidered by a travel- 
Jer. He there recalled to mind the great men 


32 6 


who 
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ho gave a luſtre to the age of Lewrs' XIV. 
and the maſter- pieces of workmanſhip” that 
came from their hands; and thence concluded 
that they were profound, but 1 
airy and ſuperficial. 1 

Accokoids to his maxim, he. ang 
himſelf of the common law in force there, 
and, on that octafion, he faid, that the fame 
kingdom ought to have throughout the fame 
code, and that it was inconceivable to a man 
paſſing from one province to another, why 
he ſhould find ſuch different modes of ſettling 
| marriage-contradts, making wills, and convey 
ing inheritances. Nature is every where'go- 
verned by the ſame laws, mn 
be followed? 
He was preſented with 2 copy of c ew 
tal verſes made in his praiſe; the Toulauſains 
apply to poetry, and he commended them 
more than he himfelf was commended, be- 
cauſe they were. really good, —Rxazow 18 4 
ſtranger ta falſe modeſty. 
Hs ſtay at MonTavuzan, a city moſt de- 
lightfully fituated, procured him the company 
of ſeveral amiable perſonages. He highly re- 
liſhed- their converſation, and it was with ye> 
gret he ſet off for BuzrE BS.. 
Hz paſſed through Naiiloua, where chance 5 
brought him into company with a young man 


* 
Aa2 
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but agitated with violent paſſions. He found 
the way to his heart, he pitied his ſituation, 
he gave him the moſt —— and ſenſible 
advice; and at laſt made a Sage of him.—If 
we wiſh our counſels to be efficacious, we 
muſt talk like REeason. Peeviſhneſs and 
harſhneſs irritate inſtead of amending. 
 Bezrexs, perched on a hill, like” a bird on 
a tree, is an admirable place for ſuch as love 
good cheer and a good air. He therefore _ 
there only to breathe and ſup. 

Tux reputation of MonTPELL1Ez appeared 
to him well merited: he found there ſenſe 
and company, but too decided a taſte for 
pleaſure. The paſſions there are on a ferment 
hke the blood, and it is no {mall merit to 
know how to calm them 


Languedoc. 


Taz Faculty of Medicine 0 him 


with Theſes, and performances worthy of the 
approbation of Boexmaave. Ihe ſtudies were 


purſued with fervour, nothing was allowed 


to imagination, or left to chance; but all that 
will not hinder Death Troms going on at its 
old pace. | 
_ Tax ground, 3 with olive trees, in- 
capable of affording any ſhade,” or of giving 
pleaſure to the ſight, convinced him that the 
praiſes beſtowed on the fields of Languedoc, 
with ſo much enthuſiaſm, were exceſſive, and 


that * were not to be e to thoſe of 
the 


„ 
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the Touraine or the Orleanois; but he would 
enter into no diſputes.—It is the worſe tor 
ales who are not of his opinion. 

Hs ſaw Naz80NNE and Carcasso0NE, mall 
ties in themſelves; but made larger by the 
ſenſe of the inhabitants He ſaw others, in 
which one whole generation of people ſeemed 
to be loſt: there were none but old people 
and children to be ſeen, not a ſingle perſon of 
an intermediate age. 

Hs went on to NisMes, famous for its 
Amphitheatre, a Roman work, which, in 
ſpite of time, is ſtill pretty entire. He had 
the complaiſance to play at cards, a thing ne- 
ceſſary to be done, if you would dine or fup 
with the Zanguedecaans. 

Hs got acquainted with ſome men of parts, 
they are not wanting in that country; but 
they were not always of the ſame way of 
thinking. — Good ſenſe and fine wit are far 
remote. 
| SevsR4L Ladies had the art of pleaſing 
him ; their manners are eaſy, their converſa - 
tion lively, and their reading is proportionate 
to their rank. | 
| CoMMERCE is the ſupport of the City. They 
make an indifferent fort of ſtockings, which 
go off, becauſe they are of a low-price;. and 

people will never be perſuaded, that what 
colts little can ever be dear. 

Aa 3 Hs 
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Hs paſſed through the Cevennss, as thro? 
a country where no one would willingly ſtop, 
and where Fanaticiſm, the declared enemy of 
REAs0N, exhibits ſcenes as ridiculous as they 
are bloody; and as he ran over the Rovergne, 
he was entertained by men of parts, elpe- 
cially at ad, where a "_— genius 


6 as 
CHAPTER LXX. 
Of A\ UYE RGNE, 


UCIDOR had never heard ſo 26+ talk 
of Nobles or Gentry, as after he came 
to this province. He was affailed by a ſet of 
Gentlemen, whoſe names end in ac, and which 
really were of great antiquity, though a man 
was not obliged to believe all they faid on 
that ſubject; for he muſt have been obliged 
to ſuppoſe them to have exiſted in thoſe 
ages, of which ſcarce any thing is known. It 
is the whim of almoſt all the Gentlemen who 
live in the country : they have ne, 

unknown to every body elfſeGQ. 
Arz all, the Nobleſs of AvuverGNnE is 
ſome of the beſt in the kingdom: but Lu- 
_ who ever * learning to ng 
ti ity, 
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tility, could have wiſhed for more knowledge 
and leſs antiquity. A man of a cultivated 
underſtanding owes his exiſtence to himſelf; 


but a man of mere birth, lives only in his 


anceſtors. 

ConTINUAL invitadons, one after anden | 
led him from ſeat to ſeat, where he was loaded 
with good cheer, and entertained with dif- 
courſe, which manifeſted a good heart, but 
had nothing of the delicacy of the age. The 
amuſements in ſome country places in Au- 
vergne are the ſame they were in the time 
of Francis I. and whatever may be faid againſt 
them, perhaps they are preferable to our re- 
finements.—Suchi at leaſt was the judgment 
of Lucipox, a man who loves mani _ 
ſticated wit nor finical manners. 

Tas ſight of theſe caſtles or ſeats made 
him think, that if a Dictionary were com- 
poſed containing a detail of all thoſe that ſtill 
exiſt in France, with notes or remarks relating 
to their origin, and the great events of which 
they had been the theatre, it would be highly 
entertaining, and even neceſſary. But a work 
of this nature ſhould be undertaken by the 
authority of government, and thoſe appointed 
to execute it, ſhould have orders'in writing, 
and ſalaries allowed them. Then would every 
Lord of the Manor lay open his archives, and 
the work would meet "with ſucces. 


, Gamma 
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CLxIMONr was no diſagreeable place for 
our Philoſopher to ſtop at: he was there quite 
at his eaſe. Men of profound underſtand- 
ing, and whoſe knowledge is in no reſpect 
ſuperficial, are found there. He remarked 
only, that they were rather too fond of their 
own way of thinking: but ſuch is the cuſtom 
of the country. 

Hs was often aſked if he were a Gentle- 
man or Noble; and as he cut no very great 
figure in his dreſs, they would almoſt have 
ſuſpeted him to have been an adventurer. 
The greateſt part of mankind like to be daz - 
zled, His prudence however and his know- 
ledge ſerved him for a paſſport. | 
Tux great afſemblies received him at fir 
from a motive of cr. and concluded 
with admiring him. 

HE was entertained with ane great din- 
: ners, where the whole time was not ſpent in 
eating: ſome grave matters were Es 
that was his element. | ' 
Rios had ſeveral charms for him. The | 
Prelidial Court there is equivalent to à Par- 
liament, if we may form a judgment of it 
from the learning and knowledge of its mem- 
bers. There are ſeen to ſhine the nn. 
Counſeliors. ; 
Sr. FLOUR appeared but 2 dulliſh town. 


ner the exceſſive rigour of the 
cold 
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cold felt there, ſcarce is the uſe of chimneys 
known. You are diſcharged from the obliga- 
tion of being witty, provided you have good 
ſenſe; which was not diſpleaſing to Lucipok. 
LIM AGxNE enraviſhed him; it is a country 
as agreeable as it is fertile, and the peaſants 
are extremely induſtrious; it is pity they 
ſhould be obſtinate and lpoſitive ; but chat! is 
owing to the ſoil and climate. a 


KOO HORROR OR KNX 
C H. AP T E R LXXI. 


Of the Bouxson wors and Benatuty " 


OULINS captivates ſtrangers 'by its 
7 public walks and company. Locnox 
was there received with pleaſure,” while, in 
ſome other little towns of the ſamè canton 
(where no other reading than that of an A. 
manac, or other employment than play i 
known) he was ſcarce looked upon. 
Hx was informed, as he paſſed ane 
Dux-LE-Rovr, that the inhabitants former 
ly were very ſuperſtitious, and gave great 
credit to ſtories of apparitions z but that ever 
ſince the Bailiff had publiſhed an (ordinance 
forbidding ſpirits to come into the city,” the 
ſentence was ſo punctually executed, that 


= they were now never ſpoken of. 


Hs 
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Hs went through the Nivexxors, a coun- 
try agreeable for its ſituation ; and he re- 
marked that men of literature were held in 
eſteem at Neves. 

Dijon, a charming ſpot 10 itlelf, and where, 
to be well received, you mult appear with 
grandeur, and titles, entertained nevertheleſs 
our Philoſopher with a ſort of diſtinction. 
They excuſed his dreſs, in conſideration of 
his noble and graceful appearance. The be- 
haviour of 2 perſon, when he comes amongſt 
ſtrangers, 3s often better than any recommen- 
dation. Men of parts have always a reſource 
within themſelves. The inhabitants of Dijon 
are ſenſible ; and if they are accuſed of pride, 
it is only becauſe they behaved with a fort of 


Ini diſcourſe turned on all the modern 
produttions. They were acquainted with 
them, and could judge of them: but frivolous 
books were too much their taſte.—— Faſhion 
ought never to decide on the fate of 2 work. 
Tu Academy brought him acquanted 
with men of knowledge, whoſe conver- 
fation had ſomething ſeducing in it. He 
read ſome of the diſcourſes made at the recep- 
tion of the members, but found in them too 
much wit. Works of that kind have, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, only the ſucceſs of a day, _ 
5 that 
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that is, pretty near, all the honour they de- 
ferve; for they only dazzle, but teach no- 
thing. 

Tas Ladies would conſtantly have Pp 1 

vox of their parties, even at the riſque of 
playing leſs. They had ſenſe enough to gueſs 
that his travels wonld be publiſhed, and that 
Dijon would be mentioned in them. Some of 
the agreeable ones took him for a fool, but that 
only diverted him. 
I is pity this town ſhould have but a ſin- 
gle ſmall ſtream of water, and that the Mall 
mould be at ſo great a diſtance. Some peeviſh 
people accuſe the inhabitants of ill-nature ; 
but on this occaſion the accuſers are worſe 
than the accuſed. It is moreover difficult to 
have a lively wit, and not to be a little ſatiri- 
cal. 


Loco ſaw the famous Abbey of Citeaus, 
whoſe Abbot lives almoſt like a Sovereign, 

Tn beſt wines of the country were la- 
wifhly produced in favour of the amiable tra- 
veller to no purpoſe; he only juſt taſled them. 
They are a nectar, which inſpires the happieſt 
fallies. M. Pyrrhon found the good effect af 
drinking them. 

AUTUN enjoyed Lucipok only a ſingle day, 
and he ſpent it with men af parts, who diſ- 
courſed with him in a manner analogous to 
his own way of thinking. There it was he 


gave 
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gave a civil lecture to a couple of Friars, who 
would not vouchſafe to return his ſalute.— 
Pride is highly ridiculous in people, who make 

a profeſſion of humility. . 

LanGxE s would have pleaſed Li, had not 
play conſtituted the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants. They ſcarce know any other 
way of ſpending their time, when they meet 
together. 
| Us faw Beaux, of which a thouſand ally 
ſtories are told without any reaſon, and went 
on to CHALON-SUR-SAONE, by a road which 
brought to his mind all thoſe now making in 
France, and are ſo many monuments that im- 
mortalize the name of LEWIS XV. 

The public walks of Cualox appeared to 
him Taviſhing, and they are really ſo. The 
town is far from being anſwerable to them; 
but the inhabitants arecivil, and give ſtrangers 
2 moſt gracious reception. If they do not en- 
tertain them on learned ſubjects, they make 
up that deficiency by a goodneſs of heart. 
They made much of Lu cipok, and were un- 
willing to let him go. They took him for a 
downright honeſt man; and were pleaſed with 
his frankneſs. REAsox, quite different from 
Wh makE&s no parade of what it knows. 

Wnrxx he paſſed through Macon, the whole 
town was aſſembled in a ball-room. He was 
unwilling to draw off their attention from ſo 

im. 


— 
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important an occupation. All he could learn 
concerning the inhabitants, was that they 
ſometimes read, to be able to ſpeak on the 
ſubject of literature, and that there were ſome 
among them, who had cultivated their un- 
derſtanding. The country- places were ſtocked 
with women as neat as genteel, who put him 
in mind of the Shepherdeſſes of Romance. 

HE was for going to BouxG-EN-BRESsSE at 
firſt, but was diſſuaded from it; however he 
went thither, and found very good company. 
REasoN, quite different from the great ones, 
ſees things with its own eyes, and is not de- 
termined by prepoſſeſſion. He reliſhed very 
much an author, whom the people of the 
country held in no great eſteem. It is com- 
monly the fate of Writers to be eſteemed only 
where they are not. What is every day ſeen, 
no longer appears wonderful. 

He forgot not to viſit the Church of the 
Cordeliers, in which are ſome fine marble Mau- 
fſeleums of the Houſe of Savey, and an antique 
clock, one of whoſe wheels turns but once 
about in an age. 

HE was deſirous of ſeeing Taxvors; more 
famous for the Journal that bears its name, 
than for any it is in itſelf : in reality he faw 
only the ſhadow of a city. Domes had ſome 
inhabitants, whoſe converſation was intereſt- 
ing; but . is always ſhackled in ſmall 
| Bb towns, 
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towns. People there neglect themſelves in 
ſpite of their teeth, and the worſt of it is, 
they are very often unwilling to own it. It 
was 2 ſaying of Buleau, that little towns were 
hke little men or women, generally very vain. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


Of Frxancut-CoMrTe. 


E remarked that the natives of Franche- 

Comte willingly enter either the cloiſter 
or the army: a thing the more ſurpriſing, as 
they are not fond of ſubjection. Their volatile 
diſpoſition does not allow them to apply to 
the ſciences, though very capable of them, 
eſpecially thoſe of the mountainous parts; but 
they have a good heart. This he experienced 
in every town through which he paſſed. He 
found in them a ſet of the moſt obliging peo- 
ple, equally void of affectation and duplicity. 
—Candour is the more wonderful, as it is 
now become exceeding rare. 

Brsaxgox pleaſed him by its fortifications, 
but ſtill more by its company. The military 
added to the value of the latter, and you are 
always ſure to find there both very amiable 
women, and very ſenſible men. He had ſome 
con- 
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_ converſation with them on the ſciences, tho” 
interrupted by play. Play is neceſſary, when 
not carried too far: it makes thoſe who are 
not capable of converſation, or will not be at 
the pains of talking, quite at their eaſe. What- 
ever ties the tongue, may paſs for good in 
ſome de 
Hk was laid hold of as a perſon, whom it 
was an advantage to hear talk. Some very 

excellent things were faid, and it were to be 
wiſhed we had them. 
He found ſeveral people, who were per- 
fectly content with mere exiſtence. The 
natives of Franche-Comt& are not tormented 
with emulation, If you except Dol x, SaLinxs, 
Gar, PoLiGny, Lons-LE-SAUNIER, literature 
and the ſciences are known only by ſome 
journals that ſeem to have loſt their way, and 
to have ſtraggled thither by chance. Provi- 
fions are cheap, and that advantage they en- 
joy, without any one troubling his head con- 
cerning the adminiſtration of the vaſt uni- 
verſe. | 
CHANCE led our Philoſopher into a Convent 
of Monks, Not a word was faid either about 
news or books, but they gave him an excel- 
lent dinner. There are people, who would 
give all the Newſpapers in the world, and 
even all the Libraries, for a good meal. The 
Libraries however are extremely well fur- 
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niſhed in almoſt all the monaſteries of the 
country. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 


Of the Lronxor 8. 


"*X 7ILLE-FRANCHE, ſmall as it is, was not 
| an indifferent object in the eyes of Lu- 
| cipoR. He had, from ſome time paſt, been 
| "acquainted with men there valuable for their 
talents, and he faw them with pleaſure. They 
| diſcourſed with him on their Academy, which 
| continues ſtill to fupport itſelf with diſtinc- 
tion, but cannot proceed with that fervour 
| and ſpirit, which a great number of members 
inſpire. A certain heavineſs ſeems to fall to 
the lot of all ſmall towns; the foul requires 
ſome ſtriking ſpectacle to rouſe it. 

Tux fight of Lyoxs was an intereſting one 
to our traveller. Immenſe in the extent of its 
commerce, and the number of its inhabitants, 
it was a repreſentation of Paris in his eyes. It 
is, of all the towns in Fance, that which moſt 
reſembles the capital, whatever the inhabi- 
tants of Marſeilles and Bourdeaux may pre- 
tend; but this they will never own. Preju- 
dice is incurable. 5 
| E 
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HE caſt his eyes around him on every ide, 

and ſaw ſo many manufactures, ſo many ware- 
houſes, ſo mauy workmen, that his ſight was 
fatigued. Gold there is diſplayed with equal 
magnificence and docility, It is ſeen to ſpread 
itſelf on a thouſand different ſtuffs, and to in- 
termix with ſilk in a taſte ſuperior to all ex- 
preſſion. The change of faſhions adds to its 
beauty. Each year gives it a new luſtre, In- 
duſtry emulates nature. 
Tux Sovereigns of the north and ſouth 
come to Lyoxs to dreſs, and from thence 
Paris borrows the taſte that rules the mode, 
and gives the ton. 

Ovux traveller therefore could not help ſaying, 
that the inhabitants of Lyons were the fitteſt 
people in the world to carry on a manufacture. 
They have patience, and a genius capable of 
producing the moſt elegant and moſt magnifi- 
cent ſtuffs. Thoſe wrought in other places 
are no more than an imperfect imitation of 
then, | 

His acquaintance with ſome members of 
the Council-chamber, and fome affociates of 
the Academy, enabled him to fee the full ex- 
tent of the genius of the country. He ne- 
glected not the company of the Merchants; 
they have a knowledge that renders them 
truly recommendable ; but he was ſurpriſed 
to find ſome amongſt them, whoſe language 

B b 3 was 
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was clowniſh, notwithſtanding the elegance 
of their dreſs. A fortune ſeldom corrects a 
bad education. Lyons is like other great towns; 
people flock thither from all countries; and 
the ſtrangers who ſettle there, have not al- 
ways had the beſt education. 
Inu entertainments they gave him diſ- 
played opulence, Trade is the parent of 
riches, He was very much pleaſed with the 
converſation and behaviour of the women. 
They have a genteel air, which birth does not 
always give. 

Txt ſquare of Belcourt, which he ſaw on a 
holiday, appeared to him a ſecond tome of 
the Thuilleriet. The richneſs of the drefles 
made it a moſt enchanting Mall. The Priſm 
itſelf cannot preſent the eye a greater number 
of variety of colours, 

Tax College could not eſcape his examina- 
tion. Studies not only flouriſh there, but the 
Library is a monument known to all travel- 
lers. He examined it minutely, but could not 
however find any of thoſe fcarce books, which 
are a treaſure to the curious. 

Tux noble ſimplicity that diſtinguiſhes the 
Church of Lyons, and has freed it from a mul- 
titude of practices uſed every where elſe, was 
much to Lucipor's taſte, Nothing is more 
majeſtic than a monument of venerable anti- 

quity, 
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quity, whatever luxury and faſhion may 
object. | 

AFTER he had attentively conſidered the 
town, where the buildings, the quays, and 
above all the junction of the Rhone and Saone, 
form the moſt charming landſcape, he viſited 
the Archbiſhop's palace, and the country ſeat 
that belongs to it: they are two objects ex- 
tremely intereſting to a curious traveller. 

He afterwards made an excurſion into 
the country : there are delightful houſes to 
which ſtrangers are freely invited, and where 
the citizens of Lyons ſpend their money at a 
noble rate. | 

SoME accuſe them of a want of ſincerity, 
but it was not Lucipox who pronounced that 
judgment. REason has grounds for judging 
more favourably of them. . 

IT was but juſt that he ſhonld ſee /e Forez, 
and walk along the banks of the Lignon, fo 
agreeably ſung by the Author of Aſtraa. 

MoxTBR1SON, though a ſmall town in it- 
ſelf, appeared to him very large, on account 
of the men of genius it has produced. The 
underſtanding ſeems to delight in being there, 
more than any where elſe, 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
Of the Vivarez and CoMTAT-VENAISSIN, 


FE went on to Pur en Valy, becauſe it 
was his road, and found the inhabi- 
tants (except the Biſhop of the place, M. de 
Pempignan, and a few others) entirely taken 
up with good cheer and play, in order, no 
doubt, to forget the horrid ſituation of the 
town. | 
Tux Vrvartz ſhewed him nothing but a 
plentiful country, where living is cheap, and 
where nothing relating to literature or the 
Literati was known, but by hearſay, or by 
ſome pamphlets brought thither by the King's 
guards. They ſuffered the ſtars and events 
to roll their courſe, without attending to their 
revolutions; nor were the people leis happy 
on that account. Vivarez however, as a ca- 
pital, might boaſt of having ſome men of un- 
derftanding in her; but ſhe is modeſt, and 
never ſpeaks of them. : 
As to the Comrtar, ſo often diſputed with 
the Popes, and ſo well ſituated to belong to 
France, he found there a great deal of fenſe 
and erudition. Some ſpice of Ultramentanijm 
ſpoiled the ſtudies ; but every new govern- 
ment introduces a new manner of teaching. 
| Is 
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Ir the inſide of Av1Gnow correſponded to 
its outſide, it would be one of the firſt cities 
of the kingdom. The air is ſalubrious, only 
when puriſied by the wind. You find there a 
diſtinguiſhed Noblefs, but who by means of 
bows and compliments, artfully excuſe them- 
ſelves from inviting you to dinner. Their fa- 
thers did ſo formerly, the ſons do the ſame 
now. There is moreover an excellent Inn in 
the town. 

He viſited ſome Covents well provided with 
men of parts. Ambition gives all the Reli- 
gious that belong to Itah a taſte for labour. 
. They wiſh to become Biſhops, or at leaſt 
Theologians to ſome Cardinal; whereas in 
other places a man muſt either be a Count or 
a Marquis to govern a dioceſe. 

_ CazrenTRAs and CAvAILLOXN were ſuccei- 
ſively viſited, and the inhabitants were eager 

to become acquainted with our Philoſopher. 
He made no difficulty of owning that taxes 
would deſtroy ſluggiſhneſs, and force the peo- 
ple to work. The ſoil itſelf is good, and ſtands 
in no need of any other help, provided the 
taxes were duly proportioned to it. 

Hz was ſhewn ſeveral veſtiges of the Popes 
who abode at Avignon. The reſidence of So- 
vereigns 1s a ſource of reparations and embel- 
liſhments for the country. Their preſence, like 


that of the ſun, brings fertility and life. 
Four 


| 
| 
| 
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Foux Biſhoprics i in ſo ſmall a territory, made 
him remark, that dioceſes are much better 
governed, When of ſmall extent, and that the 
Biſhops, being then leſs rich, are the more 
plain, and have leſs of oſtentation.—Opulence 
is the deſtruction of good morals, 22 
of pride. 

Tux fountaine of Vaucluſe, ſo famous among 
the Poets, and ſo capable of making Poets by 


the pleaſing thoughts its purling ſtreams in- 
ſpire, 


fixed his attention for a long time.— 
REasox delights in objects which afford mat- 
ter of thought. 

He could not drag himſelf away from Lille, 
that town which feems to riſe from the bo- 
ſom of the waves, and overlooks an immenſe 
tract of country, interſected by a multitude of 
rivulets and trees; but to ſtay there, a man 
muſt devote himſelf to ſolitude. There is 
ſcarce any company to be found there, but 
Jews and a few tradeſmen. Unſuitable ſociety 
is a real torment. 

* FoxmErLyY ftra ran to the Comtat for 
the ſake of cheap living. Thoſe happy days 
are paſt. Luxury and bad crops have made 


— ching dear. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 
Of Provence. 


CARCE had Loco ſet his foot in this 
delightful country but he was ſenſible of 
all its advantages. The wit of the inhabitants 
correſponds with the beauty of the climate, 
and the imagination participates of the warmth 
of the ſun. Provence was the cradle of thoſe 
moſt eminent preachers, MassiLLon, MoLis 
NIER, OURIAN, RENAULT. 
Aix poſſeſſes men of learning, MaxsEWLES 
men of genius, ARLEs amiable women; but a 
{pirit of ambition or intrigue reigns univer- 
ſally. He diſcovered that vice in ſome per- 
— who had the greateſt air of modeſty. 
Ambition is hard to conceal. 

Ix proportion as he went about Marſeilles, 
a city as beautiful as it is noiſy, luxury with 
an eſcort of every paſſion preſented itfelf to 
his view. 

HE was introduced to ſome of the principal 
Merchants, and he ſaw at their houſes, either 
in the furniture or at table, an epitome of the 
four parts of the world. Commerce collects 
things the moſt ſcarce, and from the moſt 
diſtant parts, 
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Tux PoxT, a rendezvous of all nations, 
appeared to him a world. It is the moſt ſtir- 
ring and beſt peopled ſpot in all France. Num- 
bers embark there for every country in the 
whole univerſe, and there the greateſt for- 
tunes are expoſed to riſque and hazard. The 
things of this world turn only on uncertainties. 

Hz found that the ſight of the Baſtides, 
(thoſe country-ſeats which are an ornament 
to, and overlook Marſeilles) formed a moſt en- 
chanting landſcape, but at the ſame time he 
thought them too ſmall and too near together 
not to be inconvenient to whoſe who live in 
them. —A' Philoſopher fears not the eyes of 
the public; but every man is not a Philoſopher. 
He could have wiſhed that libertiniſm would 
ceaſe to ſhew itſelf ſo publicly; that all thoſe 
Mercuries, with which the city abounds, were 
ſeverely puniſhed ; that a ſtop were put to 
uſury; that there were a taſte ſor ſenſible and 
ſolid reading; that there were leſs of pride in 
the commerce of life. — But the wiſhes of 
REASON are not thoſe of the public. | 
To breathe pleaſure at Marſeilles as you 
do the air; and without a very ſtrict guard 
on himſelf, a man ſoon contracts effeminate 
manners. The multiplicity of occaſions, the 
mixture of nations, the heat of the climate, 
all contribute to the triumph of voluptuouſ- 
neſs. 


HE 
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HE was deſired to aſſiſt at one of the ſit- 
tings of the Academy; and he there diſ- 
covered the genius of the country in ner- 
vous expreſſions, grand thoughts, bold images. 
The wit of the Provengals boils like their 
blood. Their ſallies have quite a different 
force from thoſe of the Gaſcons. 

THz women feel the effects of this fermen- 
tation. They are as terrible in their anger, 
as they are lively in their converſation. There 
is no being tepid or tired in their company. 
Nothing can be more amiable than they are, 
when they can reſtrain their warmth of tem- 
per; but that is an effort which colts them 2 
deal of trouble. 

Alx would have been the adopted reſidence 
of Lucipos, had he ſettled in Provence. The 
Magiſtrates enchain the minds of the citizens 
by that genius which animates them, and 
they make the laws beloved by the beauty of 
their eloquence. 

Oxx day as our traveller was taking a wall 
in the Cours or Mall, he met two men engaged 
in a warm diſpute concerning what is called 
| Reaſon. One of them pretended that it was 
no more than a chimera realized by preju- 
dices : the other aſſerted that it exiſted inde- 
pendent of all opinions whatever. They were 
juſt going to addreſs themſelves to Lucipos, 


and to chooſe him for Umpire, but they im- 
Cc EE 
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mediately changed their mind. * That tra- 
« yeller, ſaid they to one another, will not 
ce even underſtand what we are about. He is, 
« we may depend upon, like ſo many others, 
cc who go about the world, * know nothing 
4 at all.“ 

HENCcE it appears how little knowledge they 
had in phyſiognomy, and one is ealily per- 
ſuaded that they were not Provengals, Theſe 
Have a more certain and finer touch. 

Turs little ſcene highly entertained our Phi- 
Jloſopher : he related it with pleaſure. 

Tour ox afforded him an opportunity of 
diſcourſing on what relates to the marine; 
and there he told ſome very amiable and ſenſi- 
ble officers, that it was very wrong to neglect 
Ambleteuſe in Picardy, which might turn to 

great advantage, if proper uſe was made of it, 
Hk was in general exceedingly pleaſed with 
the reception he met with from the Prover;als 
they love dreſs and outward ſhow, but their 
meals are miniature-paintings. 

ALL the ſmall towns were ſtrewed with men 
of wit; the productions of the age were known 
in them, and ſeveral had there received their 
birth. He went to the aſſemblies, and ſome 
metaphor or other ever kept up the attention. 
That figure gives the greateſt boldneſs to diſ- 
courſe, and the Provencals make frequent uſe 
of it, 


TRE 
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Tas country appeared to him Jeſs rich than 
pleaſing : it is, according to Monſ. Godeau, a 
beggar-wench perfumed. It has olive-trees, 
myrtles, and orange-trees ; but has neither 
woods, meadows, or ſcarce any wheat. Its hills 
appear fit only to feed ſheep. It is a dry and 
ſtony ſoil, where nothing grows but wild thyme, 

Tus language of the common people has 
great affinity to the Italian; and Lucipox re- 
marked very judiciouſly on that occaſion, that 
above half of France did not ſpeak French. 

He ſaw ſome Biſhoprics, that are called ho- 
nourable exiles, on account of their diſtance 
from Paris, and the ſcantineſs of their incomes. 
Cardinal de Polignac therefore, in a jeſt, uſed to 
call the Biſhops of thoſe Sees, Country- Biſhops. 
However the greateſt Prelates have come from 
theſe Biſhoprics. It is neither the extent nor 
revenue of a dioceſe that conſtitutes the merit 
of the Paſtor. The GREAT BossuET was 
never more than Byhop of Meaux. 
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CHAPTER LXXVL 


t- 
Of DAvreniNe. 


IS province, which has given its name 

to the preſumptive heirs of the crown, 
notwithſtanding it is ſurrounded with moun- 
Cc 2 tains, 
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tains, is nevertheleſs very agreeable. Gzen o- 
LE is the reſort of the beſt company. The 


inhabitants are pleaſing, witty, rational, and 


have an acuteneſs, which one would almoſt 
take for cunning. 

IT is the capital of a country, wherein are 
found the beſt Inns, though they have often 
the appearance of mere huts. A fine outward 
ſhow does not always make houſes convenient 
within. 

Tux inhabitants took a pleaſure in engaging 
Lucipox in a diſpute with the moſt penetra- 
ting and learned them. The triumph 
was always on his fide. RExasow has ever the 
advantage over wit, and its lights are the 
compaſs to ſteer by in the purſuit of all the 
ſciences, 

THrx women endeavoured to make a friend 
of him, and they ſucceeded, except a few 
Knical prudes, who diſdained to take any no- 
tice of him; he was too plain and unaffected 


for their taſte. 
Ir diffipation had not gained an aſcendant 


over the underſtanding, Grenoble would be a 
town, where the ſciences might be cultivated 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. The people of Dau- 
pbinẽ have every diſpoſition requiſite to form 
men of learning. This was what our traveller 
told them, nor were they diſpleaſed with it. 
The Nobleſs added a luſtre to their country. 
Numbers 
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Numbers of ancient families are found there, 
but their riches are often no more than old 
ſheets of parchment. 

He went through the country in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in viſiting the Great Chartreuſe, 
he ſaw beautiful horrors, mountains loſt in the 
ſkies, torrents ruſhing down precipices, and, 
to finiſh the landſcape, a group of anchorets 
more dead than alive. 


IT was not the Chartreuſe of Naples, ſo mag- | 


nificent for its marbles and ſituation ; nor was 
it that of Paris, ſo pleaſant and ſo famed; but 
an aſſemblage of cells overlooked by ſnowy 
mountains, and never vilited by the ſun. 

Hz was introduced into the cell of each 
Monk, and he found them all his moſt zealous 
diſciples. Nothing has a greater reſemblance 
to Reasoxn, than men entirely taken up with 
their own ſoul and with God, deſpiſing this 
world, and belonging only to eternity. 

Trey preſented to him, according to cuſtom, 
when he was going away, a book in which 
travellers write their names, and ſome ſen- 
tences relative to the holineſs of the place. He 
took the pen, and wrote theſe few words, ap- 
parently very ſimple, but at the ſame time re- 
plete with wiſdom. 2 

« Among all the countries a man may run 
<« through, this ſmall corner of the earth me- 
<« rits a diſtinction, as the aſylum of peace and 
6 virtue. I have ſeen it with admiration; I 
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* ſtopped here with joy, and here I leave true 
« Philoſophers, who ought at leaſt to be ad- 
© mired by thoſe who are not called to imi- 
* tate them.” 

Hrs way back led him to Vienne, where he 
faw nothing but a beautiful cathedral; to Va- 
dence, where he found nothing but an agree- 
able ſituation; to Ambrun, where he met with 
nothing but ſome company, whoſe converſa- 
tion was the ſame every day; to Briangon, 
where he could ſee nothing, but ſome old offi- 
cers, who lived with œconomy on their pen- 
ſions, and took care of their health. He ſtopt 
likewiſe in ſome other towns, which for noiſe 
might be compared to the game of back- 
gammon. They enquired after whatever paſſ- 
ed, and told every thing that paſſed; this is 
commonly the cafe in all little towns. They 
reſemble bec-hives, where there is a perpetual 
buzzing and ſtimging. 

From thence Lu cipox went among ſome 
ſteep mountains, where he repaſſed in his mind 
whatever his eyes had ſeen; and then it was 
that he reflected on that number of paſſions, 
projects and whims which agitate cities and 
courts, and which, under the maſque of a love 
for public good, produce the moſt ſingular 
events, and often the moſt monſtrous ones. 

He Judged that the age gave much into 
what 1s merely ſuperficial; that people were 
leſs fond of diving into the bottom of things, 

than 
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than of lightly ſcimming them over; that men 
of real learning were as ſcarce, as the number 
of men of wit was increaſed; that a love of 
novelty made people invent things as abſurd 
as they are ridiculous; that under pretence of 
aiming at the beſl, very often burleſque changes 
were made; that the ſenſes uſurped the place 
of the ſoul; that the neceſſary was neglected - 
to hunt after the ſuperfluous; that people al- 
lowed themſelves every thing, becauſe they 
durſt do every thing. Independence is the 
ruin of all good order. 

He judged that if the Turks had more know- 
ledge, the Ruſſians more liberty, the Germans 
more acuteneſs, the Engliſh more frien 
for other nations, and 25 reſervedneſs, the 
Dutch more politeneſs, the Portugueze more 
ſincerity, the Spaniards a greater fondneſs for 
labour, the French more ſolidity, the 1tatians 
more of what is natural, they would all of 
them be people almoſt without a fault ; but 
he thought at the ſame time, that there is no 
ſuch thing as a perfect man, and that, ſome 
way or other, a tribute muſt be paid to hu- 
man nature; and that though wickedneſs can 
never be excuſable, weakneſſes might. 

He judged that in the immenſe number of 
towns where he had ſtopt, ſome knew no other 
exiſtence than play, others than the pleaſure of 
eating, others allowed themfelves to be entire - 
ly governed by ſenſuality, others by intereſt, 

| others 
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others by futility, ſome few by ſcience, many 
by wit. He could have wiſhed that an ex- 
change could have been made of manners, 
characters and taſte; by this means all nations 
would almoſt be brought to a level, but that 
liberty which reigns among mankind, indiſ- 
penſably eſtabliſhes a diverſity. It is with us 
as with flowers, each one has its ſhades. 

He judged that among the number of ra- 
tional beings, of which the whole world con- 
ſiſts, the greater part either infulted Reason, 
or gave themſelves no trouble to become ac- 
quainted with it; that ſo many books which 
daily came from the preſs, and which one 
would think ought to enlighten mankind, only 
ſerved to blind them; and that as every one 
had a favourite prejudice, REason was eaſily 
confounded with opinion. — A juſtneſs of 
thought may be reckoned among prodigies. 

Hx judged that in ſome countries modes 
were more valued than manners; that rewards 
were beſtowed on worthleſs talents; that the 
men who laboured to make REason triumph, 
were forgotten; in a word, that there is, in 
the preſent age, more ambition than emula- 
tion, more pride than dignity, and that the ge- 
neral aim is more to dazzle than to enlighten. 
— Iinſel is invaluable in a ſuperficial age. 


He judged it of importance towards the 
reformation of manners and the removing of 
pre- 
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prejudices, to allvt employments to merit 
alone; to ſet up ſchools for the education of 
youth, where zeal might be found united with 
learning, and taſte with erudition; that ſome 
attributed too much to REA so0N, others not 
enough, and that this was the ſource of Infi- 
delity, as well as of ſuperſtition. —Virtue, as 
well as Truth, is only found in the mid-way. 
Hx judged that the true philoſophical ſpirit 
had rendered real ſervice to mankind, by caſt» 
ing an air of ridicule on ſo many unneceſſary 
wars; that there was a far greater inclination 
towards peace, ſince a man of genius had very 
ingeniouſly ridiculed wars and battles; and 
that all both literary and theological diſputes 
were inſenſibly carried on with leſs violence, 
becauſe the ſame author had ſhewn at once 
both the danger and childiſhneſs of them — 
Philoſophy does great things, when it keeps 
within due bounds, and ſubmits to faith. 
He judged that one nation in Europe would 
ruin itſelf by luxury; that another, unleſs its 
enterpriſes were oppoſed, would invade more 
than one empire; that every thing was ſacri- 
ficed to fortune, revenge, voluptuouſneſs and 
even floth; that ſome certain ſtates ſubſiſted 
only on credit; that certain towns had only a 
borrowed ſplendor; that almoſt every body 
was unhappy, ſolely becauſe nobody was wile 


ling to live in a ftate of mediocrity. —When- 
ever 
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ever the bounds of moderation are paſt, nei- 
ther juſtice nor wiſdom can be found. 
_ He judged that if the ſmall towns had little 


ways, little ideas, little ſentiments; if people 


there fed on ſcandal and reports, the great 
ones on the other hand were given up to 
luxury and the whole impetuoſity of the 
paſhons: that in ſome places there was not 
diſſipation enough, in others too much: and 


that when all the different countries of the 


world were truly appreciated, a ſort of com- 
penſation, as it may be called, was every where 
found — There is no advantage without ſome 
inconvenience; no virtue without ſome blemiſh; 
HE judged that by the intercourſe now eſ- 
tabliſhed between all the different countries of 
Europe, the people were become much more 
civilized; that literature was become a point 
of reunion, as well as commerce; that even 
the modes and faſhions had contributed to 
that happy change; that by adopting the curls 
and dreſs of the French, their language had 
inſenſibly been learned, and the pleaſing, agree- 
able manner of converſation, which is peculiar 


to them, ſeemed to give the on. The molt 


trifling things have their utility. 

HE judged that the age had made diſcove- 
ries that did it honour; that it reckoned a- 
mong its Sovereigns, its Miniſters, Writers and 
Artiſts, men, the loſs of whom would be re- 

gretted 
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gretted in the moſt diſtant ages to come: 
that if the ſtyle had become vitiated under a 
thouſand futile pens, it had preſerved its full 
ſtrength and beauty in ſome Writers, who 
would not hearken either to faſhion or preju- 
dice—A man muſt be naturally a grumbler or 
old, to value only paſt times; every age has 
its ſhare of wiſdom and folly. 

He judged that people took no longer any 
pleaſure in ſeeing grand ſentiments, except on 
the ſtage, that they were more attached to 
themſelves, than to their duties; that lux 
had given birth to a perſonal intereſt, which 
was a true Egdti/m, and that a love of the laws 
and of our country was too often treated as 
enthuſiaſm or paſſion.— I he underſtanding is 
blinded, whenever the heart goes aſtray. 

He judged that Europe might now conſider 
itſelf like a ſingle empire, the maſters of which 
viſit one another with cordiality ; but that in 
order to know the real diſtance from one 
place to another, and to have a juſt and pre- 
ciſe idea of thoſe places, a Dictionary quite 
difſerent from that of Voſgren was requilite, 
ſince he, in ſpite of his good intentions, is 
miſtaken in every page in whatever relates to 
the diſtances and deſcriptions of places. The 
reaſon is, he meaſured them only on the maps, 
Faſhion brings works into vogue as well as 
ſtuffs, and, generally ſpeaking, thoſe that are 
worth the leaſt, are moſt eſteemed. 

| LASTLY, 
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LaSTLY, he judged that his own remarks, 
though thoſe of Reason itfelf, would not 
pleaſe all characters, becauſe every man has 
his own way of ſeeing and thinking — There 
never was yet a book wrote that pleaſed every 

AFTER this ſo impartial a judgment, it was 
at laſt known, that the ſtranger, who had juſt 
compleated his travels under the name of Lu- 
cIDOR was REAsOx, and that he was reſting 
himſelf on the mountains of Dauphine, Im- 
mediately ſome led by curiofity alone, others 
by a deſire of acquiring lights (it is underſtood 
that theſe latter made the ſmalleſt number) 
compoſed a great multitude of perſons of every 
age and condition. But ſcarce had they 
gotten to the mountains, when the amiable 
traveller, dropping the mortal covering he 
the aſſumed, returned to Olympus with that 
bright and pure light, which forms the effence 
of Reason, with a deſign to viſit America, 
Africa, and Aſia, in the manner he had juſt 
viſited Europe 

DrFFERENT rays of light were ſeen ſpread- 
ing themſelves every way behind him, and 
which, undoubtedly, would have diſſipated 
all illufions and prejudices, if opinions and 
faſhions did not exerciſe a tyrannic _ 
over the minds of men 
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